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SOME HEBREW MANUSCRIPTS IN CAIRO. 


In addition to the treasures drawn out from the Cairo 
Genizah, there are a few other MSS. to be found in that 
city which do not seem to be so well known, and. yet 
deserve some attention. Reference has been made to them 
by various travellers, but no one, to my knowledge, has 
looked at them with some care. I have gone to the 
trouble of making a short list of these MSS., if only with 
the result of bringing them to the ken of scholars. To 
describe them accurately would have occupied more of my 
leisure than I was able to give to such work: it would have 
been attended with peculiar and almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Persuasion, bakshish and limitless time are 
needed to overcome the peculiar circumstances attending 
upon such a labour in Egypt. I found this to be especially 
true among the Jews. I continually encountered a dead- 
weight, against which everything seemed powerless except 
one or more of these forces. In most cases I had to work 
with a motley horde of sluttish, unkempt, and unwashed 
men, women, and children peering over my shoulders and 
into my face. My haste to get away may have been 
indelicate—but very necessary in view of my natural wish 
to carry away no more than I had brought. And for such 
a work books of reference are needed, not a single one of 
which was to be found in the whole city. Not even news 
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of the Jewish Encyclopedia had reached the banks of the 
Nile! 

I have added a description of two MSS. in Alexandria 
and of one in Jerusalem: it will be seen that they belong, 
with a certain right, within the scope of the present 
article. 

The only MSS. in the following list that seem to be 
of real value are the Biblical codices: the holy books 
preserved with especial reverence in the synagogues. The 
Jews call them nn «n> “ Crown of the Law” in Hebrew ; 
Any (pl. = *nxyo) in Arabic—following the usual designation 
of the Koran copy by the Mohammedans. In Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Arabia, where a similar custom prevails, the 
name given is ixn (a “crown”)!. Among the Rabbanite 
Jews these volumes are usually wrapped in from six to ten 
different covers, each presented by some pious worshipper 
for this very purpose. In some cases they are stored on 
a shelf placed in the Ark itself; in others, a special cup- 
board is affixed to the wall by the side of the Ark, and the 
MSS. are laid in it. I have not heard that they are ever 
used or opened during the service: but on Simhat Torah 
they are carried around in company with the Sefarim. 
In only one or two cases is an intelligent care taken of the 
MSS.—in the Zaradel Synagogue at Alexandria and in the 
Rambam Synagogue at Cairo. For the rest, they are looked 
upon with great awe and with an intense superstition. 
They are regarded as amulets; but their real value is not 
appreciated. In the worst possible state are the MSS. kept 
in the Ark and in the two side-cupboards of the Karaite 
Synagogue at Cairo. The only one that is preserved with 
a little care is the Codex of Moses ben Asher. A wooden 
box with a glass cover has been provided ; into this the 
pages of the MS. have been stugfed: the word is no exag- 

geration; the box is not large enough, and the pages must 
be fitted to its size! The others are tied up in bandana 


1 For similar volumes at Aleppo and Kutais in the Caucasus, see 
E. N. Adler, Jews in Many Lands, pp. 163, 181. 
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handkerchiefs, or rags of equal cleanliness, and stuffed into 
the cupboards. Their resting-place touches a wall, through 
which water seems to percolate, in such manner that damp 
and mould are gradually eating their way into the parch- 
ments. Pages that fifteen or twenty years ago must have 
been quite legible are becoming a mass of pulp. And yet, 
on Saturday mornings, these “ Keters” are covered in their 
repose with gold-embroidered velvet drapings and reve- 
rently kissed by the worshippers! I made very strong 
remonstrances to my good friend the venerable Hakam 
Bashi of the Karaites—‘“Cheleby E. Mangouby, Grand 
Rabbin Israelite Caraime,”’ as his visiting-card runs. 
Some one must have done the same a year or two ago, 
for the MSS. have at least been separated, and the subject- 
matter and date (ta’arikh) written upon the outside. This 
is the work of the Grand Rabbi himself. 

One need not be a bookworm to develop enthusiasm for 
these Bible codices. They are magnificent in their grandeur, 
veritable chefs-d’euvre of the scribal art. One stands 
before some of these venerable monuments with feelings 
not unlike awe ; immense masses of parchment, the pages 
ranging from twenty to fifty centimetres in height. Think 
of the love, the veneration, the piety, the sacredness that 
are here embodied ; the amount of money spent, the effort 
expended, and the care with which the finished volumes 
were prized. First there was the getting of the skins; 
then they were prepared and cut and deeply ruled with 
a stylus. After this, the writer set to work—and one wonders 
with what sort of a pen or stylus (or, perhaps, was it 
a brush ?) he formed these huge characters, that sometimes 
reach a centimetre and a quarter in height. And when he 
was done, it was the turn of the Nakdan or punctuator, 
who added the signs of the vowels and the symbols of the 
accentuation. Then came the Masorite to revise it, and to 
see that the minutiae of the text-tradition were all there, 
and to write the small Masora in between the columns and 
the large Masora on the top and the bottom of the page; 

882 
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or, perchance, this last was done by a professional also, for 
he could show his taste for ornamentation in allowing the 
Masora Magna to develop into embellishing lines of em- 
broidery, festoons, garlands, animals, and what not in order to 
enliven the pages of stiff and unbending columns of square 
characters (No. 68). At the end there were still further 
Masoretic notes to be added—as to the number of letters 
and words, and where the middle of the book is to be 
found and such like conceits. If the Masorite was a 
learned man he joined on some Masoretic treatise; if 
a poetaster, he drove forward in rime and metre (Nos. 2 
and 14), or perpetuated the eternal differences between 
Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali (Nos. 17, 69). In some 
eases one and the same scribe wrote (3n3), punctuated 
(7?3), and Masorated (102) the volume (Nos. 13, 14, 27)'. 
In other cases the offices—and the honours—were divided, 
but both the writer and the punctuator might be known 
to fame, as in the codex mentioned in No. 63, where the 
scribe was no less a person than Solomon ben Yeruham 
and the Masorite, Aaron ben Moses ben Asher. 

Yet not all was finished. The chapter on Jewish art 
in Hebrew MSS. has not yet been written—not even 
attempted. It is a much longer chapter than one would 
imagine. It was not only in the extravagances of the 
Passover Haggadah and the more simple illustrations of 
the Fables that the scribe passed into the illuminator; nor 
was the theological bias against the pictorial art as pro- 
nounced as is generally imagined. Jewish tombstones in 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Florence, Rome, Pisa, Leghorn, and 
even Prague, are faithful witnesses to the contrary. And so 
are the Hebrew Bibles. After the scribe and the Masorite 
came the illuminator. Sometimes he contented himself with 
headings only or with initials (No. 25); these were usually 
in gold upon a coloured background, though at times 


* Sometimes he also corrected it, and then he wrote mx ja7y" 12 TW »3X 
‘IM MON) "npn vnan2. See Bodl. Hebrew MS. No. 2322 (Catalogue, 
col, 808), 
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enlivened by examples from the animal world (No. 62). 
The next step taken was to furnish borders for special 
portions of the text (Nos. 16, 17, 37), notably the song 
of Deborah, the blessing of Moses, the song of Hannah, and 
the like. Then came full-page ornamentation, often only 
in gold, consisting of circles and ovals and various kinds 
of linear and geometric figures, plaits and interlacements : 
of such kind are the few pages of introductory ornamenta- 
tion in the Moses ben Asher codex (No. 34), the only 
illustration allowed being that of the altars and vessels 
of the tabernacles (ibid.; also No. 16). At the last, the 
work of the illuminator and ornamenter was combined 
with that of the illustrator. A few attempts at pictorial 
embellishments in ink (No. 12) must have preceded the 
freer use of colours. No. 7 is a splendid example of the 
art of illustrating and beautifying MSS. as understood by 
these Jewish painters}; not so much for the value of the 
pictures themselves and the subjects, as for the extreme 
delicacy of the drawing and colouring of the borders. 
But in the justly celebrated Bible in the Casa di Alba at 
Madrid, done by the Rabbi Moses Arragel and his associates”, 
the reverse seems to be the case, and the subjects of the 
many illustrations very justly to deserve the praise that 
is poured upon them. 

No wonder that such codices were highly prized ; not 
many of our rich men would put their wealth into these 
books as rich Jews did in former times. Few of these MSS. 
even are to-day in Jewish hands. Ten magnificent Bible 
MSS. are in the possession of the Jewish community of 
Rome*; two superb codices were in the possession of the late 
Mr. Henriques de Castro (I admired them in Amsterdam 
some few years ago, but I do not know where they now 
are): Dr. Gaster has some fragments*. In former times 


' See Appendix II. 2 See Jewish Encycl., s v. Arragel. 

* I shall publish a short catalogue of these in the Zeitschrift fiir Hebrdische 
Bibliographie. 

5 A note has gone through the press concerning an illuminated MS. of 
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they were perhaps the only fortune that a man left to his 
son: “I, Jacob Meborak, have bought this Bible for Isaac 
my son... I give it to him as an absolute present: he 
shall neither sell it nor exchange it” (No. 25). “These 
first four books of the prophets have been acquired by 
Ha-Kohen ben David . . . and he has given them to his 
son David ha-Kohen .. . they shall be for ever to him 
alone and to his seed after him. May God in his mercy 
open for him the gates of understanding! ...” Some- 
times the name only of the Maecenas for whom the MS. 
was written is mentioned (Nos. 13,14). But another one 
is most careful to give the exact persons who should take 
charge of the precious volumes: “It is holy to the Lord ; 
it shall not be sold or exchanged, in order that it pass not 
out of the possession of the two great princes (Nasi) .. . 
Josaiah . . . and Hezekiah, the sons of the Nasi Solomon 
ben David ben Boaz, &c., &c.” (No. 63). When the volumes 
passed in a commercial way from one owner to another it 
was not out of order to write the bill of sale on a fly-leaf 
of a volume, and to have it properly attested by the sub- 
scribing witnesses (No. 12); or the fact of its having been 
bought is simply recorded (No. 6). 

I see little reason to doubt the data here given. In some 
cases there is, however, room for suspicion, and I am afraid 
that perfervid zeal has run away with the morals of the 
scribe. At least, I should consider it somewhat dangerous 
to follow his lead in ascribing No. 2 to Natronai Gaon. 
That Jacob Aboab wrote No. 3 I should not care to affirm: 
the real superscription of the scribe has been quite obli- 
terated, and one must pause in the face of such evidence 
as that}. 
the Bible presented to the Stadtbibliothek in Frankfurt on the Main by 
the Baroness de Rothschild. 

1 According to Montfaucon, a Bible MS. in Bologna has the following 
superscription : 15.27 NUP IND WR TN NNN 1D 7; but it isof the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries. See Cataloghi dei Codici Orientali, p. 323. It is 


probable that the confusion has arisen through confusion with the name 
of some scribe who had written a model codex. See e.g. the Spanish 
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The sanctity attached to such Bible codices was perforce 
fervent. They were often model-codices and used to correct 
the ordinary copies that were current. They were therefore 
called at times 7° wtpp! (twice in Nos. 3 and 63), and it 
was said of them: mvmp 13 205 Joy (No. 2); AWITP 12 3nN 
manos (No. 3); mm wp (Nos. 17, 18). The abbreviation 
7"2n is not yet used; in its place we find x7po (No. 14), 
snd (No. 34)?, the Persian 1n5 (ibid., and No. 14); and 
the Arabic 4n¥ (ibid.). But there is an unpleasant side 
to this sanctity ; the frequent imprecations upon those that 
remove the volume from the place in which it has been 
set: “And every one that steals it, or sells it, or removes 
it, or takes it away from Jerusalem, the Holy City, may 
God not be willing to forgive such an one; for then 
may the wrath of God burn and his zeal; and may God 


Codex written in 1396 by Ezra b. Jacob b. Adret (Ginsburg, Introduction, 
p- 494). The so-called Ezra-scroll in the Fostat Synagogue is, of course, 
only a pious superstition. 

1 Codex Ginsburg i (Avignon, 1419) has (!) mwIPNA Nst mand, and MS. 
Ginsberg 3 TW’ wD NM YN OYA Vy OFwryz FIND? WR NYO Po pnys yor 
mv ow2. Does this refer to the model ‘‘ Codex Jerusalem,” which was 
for many years in Saragossa and was used by Abu al-Walid? The MS. 
belonged at one time to the mn W259 man in Barcelona, an interesting 
reference. See Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 741, 748; Zedner, Catalogue, 
p- 97, and Margoliouth, Catalogue of Hebrew and Samar, MSS., J, p.27. A 
Massoretic Pentateuch, written 1289 in Barcelona, is in a Synagogue of 
Magnesia (E. N. Adler, Jews in Many Lands, p. 154). 

A more unusual expression is Np, which I have found in only two 
cases: in a MS, belonging to the Jewish community in Rome containing 
the Prophetical books mxp ‘xm Mm ‘Nand; and in Codex Vatican xi 
(Catalogue, p. 13) YNOSOM NeW ANEA NaAND 71'2's'N’y'n bx IDPIT FOV 73 OAIN “IN 
pag? 9 Ta ona adam oe Awa As) [Tn/n’A mow aX wINA TAM ded MN 
wept yor ra. This last codex was written in Soria (cf. the illuminated 
Bible also written in Soria, Neubauer, Catalogue, No. 2323, col. 810), and 
not in Syria, as Assemani translates. In Codex xii of the same collec- 
tion is a copy of the Psalms written for the same Isaac b. Joshua b., 
Shabbethai of Calo (p. 13). map is, of course, only a variant of the word 
nwo, which is quite common. A Bill of Sale, dated 1462, at the end of 
a Bible MS, in the Laurentiana at Florence has syn xwon 1th (ef. 
Bisconi, Bibl. Mediceo-Laurentiana, p. 24). See below, No. 14. 

2 A German MS. of the year 1309 is called v.17, Ginsburg, Introduction, 
p. 564. One of the model codices is cited as x19 wT. 
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separate him from all the tribes of Israel, so that evil 
come to him. And may all the curses mentioned in the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Holy writings cleave to him. 
Amen!” (No. 18); or, “ And any one that changes a word 
in this Mahzor or this writing, obliterates one letter of it, 
or tears out of it a leaf—without having carefully studied 
and found out that in which we have erred, in the conso- 
nants or the vocalization, or the Masora, or in regard to 
a letter intentionally either omitted or added—may there 
be to such an one neither forgiveness nor pardon ; may he 
not see the bounty of God, nor look upon the goodness 
treasured up for them that fear him: but be like an unclean 
woman and like a leper put away, so that his limbs break 
and the strength of his might (metaphor!) be shattered, his 
flesh wither away so that it be not seen, and his bones be 
cast away so that they be not noticed. Amen!” (No. 34). 
It is the reverse side of the medal! 

There are some further points even in these few codices 
which the student will be able to value. Thus, the list of 
apocryphal books (No. 62) is not without its interest. Jews 
did not generally take an interest in the Gentile Bible’. 
But then we may add to this the marginal notes (No. 7) in 
regard to the division of the Books of Samuel, Kings, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah “according to the Gentiles.” In this 
same codex the Book of Esther is simply called “ Ahasuerus.” 
I have no means of telling if this occurs in other MSS. ? 
That the Antiochus Megillah should be added as if a part 
of the Bible (No. 15) shows the deep interest that attached 
to that record *. In Syriac Bible MSS. this has happened to 
the story of Eleazar and of the Mother and her Seven Sons. 


’ MS. Brit. Mus, Or. 2626 (Sefardic) has a list of eighteen passages in 
which the translators of the LXX are said to have altered the text. 

2 But see Bodl. Library, Hebrew MSS. No. 4 (Neubauer, Catalogue, col. 2). 

5’ I have since found the Megillah in the Vatican Codex xxvi of the 
Ketubim (year 1438). See Assemani’s Catalogue, p. 22; in Codex Plut. i. 
lii of the Laurentiana at Florence (Job, Ezra, Megillat Antiochus ; small 
4to, 2 columns), and in Bodleian MSS. No. go (year 1480), 31 (year 1483, 
Pent. Haft. Megill. Ant.), see Catalogue, col. 7. 
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Some of the MSS. belonged to Persians or Bocharists 
settled in Jerusalem (Nos. 18, 27). 

And, finally, of more than ordinary interest is the 
mention of the name “Hilléli” or “ Hillali.” Unfortu- 
nately the colophon in No. 12 is almost completely worn 
away, so that only portions can now be rescued from 
oblivion. But there is evidently a name “.. . ben 
Mordecai ... el-Hillali”, and in another place it is 
directly stated, ‘This is the book called el-Hillali.” Is 
this then the codex that is known, from other citations, to 
have existed? But in No. 18 we have a Masorite who 
corrects the volume, who is known by the name “ Michael 
ben Uzziel ben Joseph ben Hilleli.” Do these data throw 
any light upon the mystery, or do these Hillelites still 
remain in the clouds of speculation ' ? 


NotE.—The photographic reproductions of the Moses ben Asher 
codex have very kindly been made for me by Mr. Jacques Galitzen- 
stein, of Cairo. They have been so successfully done that the text 
that shows through the page containing the superscription can be 
read if held before a looking-glass. 


I have in most cases hesitated to attach a date where no 
indications are at hand, and both Hebrew bibliography and 
paleography are sciences entirely unknown in Cairo. 


1. In the Synagogue Rabbi Hayyim Capusi (whose grave is in 
the Hosh Menasce of the old cemetery) situate in the ‘Atfet 
R. Hayyim, a part of the Darb al-Nasir; MS. in square characters 
on parchment, containing the last half of the Bible from Psalms 


1 Hilleli or Hillali variants are usually found in Sefardic MSS. See 
Ginsburg, Introduction, pp. 567, 590, 775. In two instances the codex is 
cited as yy) bw ‘Sn (ibid., p. 432), which agrees with the statement of 
Zacuto (Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p, 220) that the original MS. was taken 
from the province of Leon at the time of a severe persecution. According 
to Zaeuto, it had been written by one Hillel b. Moses b. Hillel. The 
many variants cited in the Masora have been collected by Ginsburg in 
his Massora, III, pp. 106 et seq. Cf. also Jbn Saphir, II, 192-213. The 
interesting incunable discovered by Freimann in the Laurentiana purports 
to have been collated with a Hillali codex ‘#71 mv0 (Z. H.B., VIII, 144). 
Upon the Hilleli codices mentioned in this article I hope to write on 
another occasion. 
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to the end of Chronicles; two columns to the page, complete 
Masora, square folio. Seems to be of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. 

2. In the Synagogue of Rabbi David ben Abraham Abi Zimra 
(RaDBAZ). MS. in all respects similar to the preceding; parch- 
ment, two columns to the page, complete Masora, containing the 
Bible from Joshua to the end of Kings. It is evident that originally 
this whole Bible was written in three parts or volumes; of which 
the Pentateuch only is missing. On the frontispiece a later hand 
has written: 5’y’r pea Nay? 39 NIT NID PY Nand 707 A 
nymED VD NIM ALM 12 amd Pay wp MM. We need the 
credulity of the worshippers in the Radbaz Synagogue to believe 
this; but it at least assures us that at the time it was written 
the Bible was complete. At the end, after some Masoretic remarks, 
we read the following :— 





2pq¥) mNN DS 
nadm> 1D021 
ms) myp 


p3a3 Ar “pp? 
noxdo3 Ip 
nYMNI 710w? 


som xdnay 
‘mds paxna’s 
nym “pp? 
nw 53 ppm 
nian nyvniss ° 
miyan> mindp? 
DPN “WXDD 10 
spp yx) pang 
nw we awiNn? 
swe na) 
lospay onap Sy mr sap 


son %S3 ppm 

TOY NVI 

nin ap 525 

nan) 33 AIS 

nw onnt 

Miyap3 13n3 

Souryn ann. 

"DY "3073 

nme vbw 

WT NON 

TD) Dy 3) 

1 In the Earl of Leicester’s Codex (Sefardic ¢. 1250), a similar set of 
verses is found. The variants are taken from Ginsburg’s Introduction, p. 733. 


2 L. adds my» tow WD AND PNY. 3 L. verse wanting. 
* Evidently a mistake. It makes no sense, and does not agree with 


the second half. A passive participle of some verb ending in 1 is required. 

* L. verse wanting. 
8 L. onpon. 

10 Written above the line; wanting in L. 


° L. in place of this on1D] pI@M = OND: DFIDB. 
7 L. for this nyanm) wna Man) mmne. 
* L. verse wanting. 
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which verses say no more than that the MS. has been carefully 
written, with all the Masoretic paraphernalia that is needed; and 
that the differences between Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali have 
been noted. 

3. In the Radbaz Synagogue: small folio MS. on parchment, 
the whole Bible in Spanish cursive script, fully vocalized and 
provided with accents. Not old. On the title-page the following : 
spo Sy3 amax apy 4am Syn ann xa 8250 INN BND oN Ar 
13 my Seem na 55 > Sy anny Ae 12 an NA nD 
DDD 9” NIM AIAN ATP. Probably the. reference here is to 
the rabbi at Venice who lived towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. At the end there is a complete “Ta’arikh” signed by 
Aboab; but, for a reason that is not apparent, it has been 
obliterated by means of red paint, of which I was unable to 
scrape off sufficient to see what was beneath. The learning of 
the scribe who wrote the above quotation is sufficiently exhibited 
by his adscription of the Menorat Ha-Ma’or to “Jacob” Aboab?. 

4. In the Radbaz Synagogue: octavo volume on parchment of 
some 300 leaves, containing a cabbalistic commentary on the 
Pentateuch. The “learned men” of the Synagogue supposed it 
to be the work of Abi Zimra himself. It appears to me to be 
a copy of the Zohar. Oriental script. 

5. In the Egyptian Synagogue (jyny¥nd p’p) in the Darb el- 
Mizriyim. Immense folio of a portion of the Pentateuch, from 
the words m2 pyn 53> > pana “an (Num. xv. 26) to the end; 
parchment, 49 x 49 cm., three columns to the page, full Masora. 
On the last page and in the same hand as the body: 42 ndw ‘2x 
yy 2 9 Donn ap mn ANA AAD YnsaNd 7!IDA IND 
oopAM ods ova mw 02 wins g2 ZAndy ’9 pana pao 
12 mand wap DHA XND NINWI PRD Dw we p25 Ddy nxnad 
Ne) ‘ADT NIP DAD oP myn 55 HNO IW wat yan wan Nn 
43)" “08 DMN ‘3 MN. According to this note, the MS. was 
written in Gerona in the year 4949, i.e. 1189 C.K., in the month 
of Kislev by one David ben Solomon. On the following page and 
in a later hand occurs the note: YT mbox jp TYD moby mw 
23) 9990-231 NIT DMP? oA ow AYZdD DAD ‘pz Abby 2 
1 A scroll written by Isaac Aboab is said tobe in Safed. See Jewish 
Encyclopedia, s.v. Safed. 2 In later hand. 
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d’y’x movin 55 mo sy: ie. the Kohen Sa‘id bought it from the 
afore-mentioned (1) David ben Solomon. They both appear to me 
to have been Karaites. This is not the volume mentioned by Ibn 
Saphir in his account of the Egyptian Synagogue. 

6. In the Egyptian Synagogue: portion of the Pentateuch in 
heroic folio; parchment, 49 x 49 cm., three columns to the page, 
full Masora, magnificent scribal work, the letters being fully 
14cm. high, vocalized, but without accents. The text finishes : 
535 mbox onaw by ma eb onxom mod ae pap nx wisn 
sad) Seay 3 nay (Num. xv. 26), and is complete up to this 
point. A peculiar feature of the MS. is the occasional arrange- 
ment of the text in funnel-shaped form, evidently in order that 
the page shall end at a certain point. This is notably the case on 
the last page, which brings the text down to the point where MS. 5 
commences’. The two were wrapped up in one and the same 


1 This is not an unknown procedure in Bible MSS., especially if the 
scribe wishes to begin the text of a book or a poetical extract at the top of 
a page, or within a certain number of leaves. Another way was to diminish 
the number of columns to the page (Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 531). Some 
of the early Hebrew prints follow the MSS. in this also: e. g. the apparently 
unique copy of the Pentateuch and Haftarot in the Laurentiana 
(Freimann in Z. H, B., VIII, 145). Usually this has two columns to the 
page ; but, in order that the Song of Moses shall commence a fresh folio, 
the page preceding has only one column. For the same reason, the page 
preceding Miriam’s Song is in the form of an inverted spiral. The letters 
are exceedingly primitive: the alignment wretched—especially in the 
poetical portions, where the lines are quite rickety. The Parashiyyot 
have been marked in ink on the margin by the letters wx; but in every 
case the w is curtailed of its last shaft : a peculiarity I have seen in MSS. 
Some attempt at punctuation has been made by hand, and there are 
various Judaeo-German glosses (p22 PI=IwI VY ; NO =Poy; WX) = PIs). 
The only colophon is 121 Fo, and in one place nm m1. Dr. Freimann 
believes this to be a “Tikkun.” I venture, however, to suggest that the 
intention was to provide it with vowels and accents by hand. The very 
primitive character of the mechanical work shows that the printers either 
lacked the proper implements or were quite new at their business. I take 
it that they did not yet know how to print the vowels. Exactly the same 
kind of print.is to be found in the unique copy of the Tur Orak Hayyim 
belonging to the British Museum: the water-mark of the paper is the 
same in both—an outstretched hand supporting a crown. Freimann 
records a similar water-mark in the Naples Hobat ha-Lebabot of 1489. We 
have here an interesting bibliographic conundrum, 

That vowels and accents were at times added by hand can be seen in 
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collection of rags, and were evidently intended to form a complete 
copy of the Pentateuch, despite the difference in size and the 
difference in the character of the script. Was No. 6 written with 
the express purpose to complete No. 5? I could find no trace that 
the last page had been added at a later date. 

7. In the Egyptian Synagogue: the Old Testament ; parchment, 
small folio, 26 x 22 cm., two columns to the page, in Spanish- 
Oriental Rabbinic script, provided with vowel-signs and accents ; 
a beautifully illuminated codex. The greater part of Genesis is 
missing, and at the end from the middle of 1 Chron. viii, having 
evidently been sold to some private or public collection. The 
codex commences now with chap. xxxix. 16. The illumination is 
done in very delicate work, evidently by a master hand. This 
is especially true of the borders. The first words of each Parashah 
are in red ink encircled with various designs, the numbering of the 
chapters is also in red. At the end of the Parashah the number of 
verses is given, e.g. 73” }o°D) N’¥ pO yD. +The MS. is evidently 
the work of Spanish-Jewish artists. In contradistinction to the 
illustrations, the text is poorly written and without much care, 
whole series of verses being at times omitted. A later hand has 
made the necessary corrections in the margin. The MS. is undated. 
At the end of the Book of Ezra there is the remark: nyanN now 
¥%> pvwy mxo wom ods; but this is not in the original 
hand, and the ink is darker than in the body of the codex. The 
date, 4520, i.e. 760 C. E., is, of course, impossible in view of the 
script. A Bible MS. of so early a date would have been written 
in square characters. 

The illuminations and illustrations are exceedingly well pre- 
served. The codex must, originally, have contained as many as 
sixty ; now only forty-five remain. These are :— 

(1) At the beginning of Deuteronomy, full-page illustration : 
water issuing from the rock; name all in gold; beautiful border 
of conventional foliage, in which human figures are to be seen. 


another rare parchment print of the Pentateuch, with Haftarot and 
Megillot, also in the Laurentiana, and which de Rossi (Annales, I, No. 27) 
assigns to c. 1490-1495. The whole has been carefully punctuated and 
some Masoretic notes added. An attempt has been made to print a few 
borders and some initials. One notices here, also, the mechanical un- 
ripeness. 
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(2) Moses receiving the staff from heaven. 

(3) Moses, with the staff, standing before Pharaoh. 

(4) Moses before Pharaoh. 

(5) Moses stretches out his hand over the waters. 

(6) Pharaoh begs Moses to intercede with God. 

(7) Aaron stretches out his rod to smite the dust of Egypt. 

(8) The plague of flies comes over Egypt. 

(9) Moses prays once more to God. 

(10) The cattle of Egypt die. 

(11) “And Moses stretched forth his rod toward heaven,” Exod. 
ix. 23. Full-page illustration. 

(12) Moses “spreads abroad his hands unto the Lord,” Exod, 
ix. 33. The whole background of the picture is in gold. 

(13) Moses brings the locusts over the land of Egypt. 

(14) Second picture on the same subject. 

(15) Moses “ entreats the Lord,” Exod. x. 18. 

(16) Darkness comes over the land of Egypt: half-page picture. 

(17) Death of the first-born: full-page. 

(18) Spoiling the Egyptians: three-quarters of a page. 

(19) The bones of Joseph are carried up out of Egypt: one- 
quarter page. 

(20) The Egyptians pursuing the Israelites: three-quarters of 
a page. 

(21) The Israelites cross the Red Sea: one-quarter of a page. 

(22) Deborah chanting her song of triumph: almost full-page. 
The background is made up of dark trees; six figures and a small 
child are seen in the foreground. The top of the page is beautifully 
ornamented with foliage. 

[Part of the Ten Commandments is written in red ink.] 

(23) The beginning of Leviticus has two full-page illustrations, 
gold on a dark-blue background, The first contains the Menorah 
and other sacrificial utensils; the second, utensils, the sacrificial 
altar, and the table of shew-bread. ; 

(24) At the beginning of Leviticus, the words bx x9p" are written 
in gold, surrounded by a border of flowers and human masks; in 
the corner of the page a man on his knees is seen praying to the 
angels; the faces, however, are not visible. 

(25) At the beginning of Numbers, a picture, somewhat faded, of 
a man in the field, sowing. 
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(26) At the beginning of Deuteronomy, the words o1397 Abe in 
gold, surrounded by a delicate border of flowers. At the bottom of 
the page, picture of Moses instructing a group of men. 

(27) Joshua receives the staff from God; but only the hand of 
the Almighty is seen reaching down from heaven. Space is left 
for another picture, which has, however, not been executed. 

(28) At the beginning of Judges, a warrior on horseback, with 
raised sword, going out to battle: in gold and various colours; 
surrounded by a delicate border. 

(29) At the beginning of Samuel, picture of Elkanah offering 
a lamb upon the altar. Opposite to 1 Sam. xxxi (o¥ond) pynwdpr 
Sxqwa) there is in red: INN TBD ONIN Dy ND Ty XN”; and 
opposite to 2 Sam. i, in red: od 3 “pD?. 

(30) At the beginning of Kings, David on his sick bed: half- 
page illustration. At the beginning of 2 Kings, on the margin, in 
red: D2 *3¥ “BD. 

(31) At the beginning of Isaiah, Isaiah preaching before a number 
of men: half-page illustration in beautiful border. 

(32) At the beginning of Jeremiah, the prophet preaching to the 
people, in border. 

(33) At the beginning of Ezekiel, the vision of the prophet, in 
which four figures are seen; the first has beard and wings, the 
second has a female face, the third the head of an eagle, the 
fourth the head of a bird. In the beautiful border the figure 
of a peacock. 

(34) At the beginning of Hosea, the prophet preaching to the 
people, who are seated around him. The “ Twelve Prophets” are 
treated as one single book. 

(35) The first page of the Book of Psalms (ortn) is encased in 
a beautiful border of twigs and branches. There are two panels 
on the page. At the top of one, in large letters of gold, are the 
words WNT ‘Ww, on a background of blue and red, in which are 
interspersed fleurs-de-lys. The second panel contains an illustration 
of the royal singer at his harp. 

(36) At the beginning of Proverbs, a somewhat crude illustra- 


1 There was an evident intent in writing these remarks in red; i.e. 
ov = Christian. This is sometimes done when the chapters and verses 
are noted on the margin. Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 516. MS. Ginsburg 3 
(Franco-Italian hand) has the Christian chapters marked on the margin. 
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tion of Solomon, sitting before a desk and expounding wisdom: 
seemingly unfinished. 

(37) At the beginning of Job the word ws in large gold letters. 
Running along the left side of the page is a sort of pillar, on the 
top of which Satan is seated, as if he had just come down from 
heaven. Lower down is a picture of Satan falling from the skies. 
It is impossible to make out what is above Satan. At first sight 
it looks like a round red point, out of which things are spouting. 
Upon closer investigation one discovers hands upon each side. 
I hazard the suggestion that originally we had here the figure 
of the Deity resting upon the clouds. But the face and the upper 
parts have been wilfully disfigured. 

(38) At the beginning of Ecclesiastes, the right-hand edge of the 
page is ornamented with a tree, the upmost branch of which ends 
in a human head clothed in a wisdom cap. In the tree itself 
a pelican is seen. 

(39) The Book of Esther is called in the headings wimywns. At 
the beginning, a three-quarter-page picture of the king sitting in 
state, holding in his hand the staff of office. 

(40) At the beginning of Canticles the word yw in large gold 
letters upon a light green background. Along the right-hand side 
of the page is pictured a beautiful lectern in blue, red, and green, 
with an open music-book on the stand and a burning candle above 
it. Along the lower edge of the page there are some bars of music 
intertwining a staff and three portraits: a king, a shepherd, and 
a bearded man. Scrolls for the names are placed underneath the 
first two, but the finishing touches do not seem to have been given. 
The pictures are excellently executed. 

(41) The first page of Lamentations is in two columns, as is the 
rest of the book, but so arranved as to form the inside of a castle. 
On either side is a large turret, a smaller one in the middle. 
The turrets are connected by a bridge, under which water flows. 
The painting (which is not quite finished) seem to represent the 
walls of Jerusalem. 

(42) At the beginning of Ruth, and occupying oue half of the 
border, is a picture of the heroine, seated and sad. 

(43) At the beginning of Daniel, a picture of the hero, seated ; 
some golden vessels are placed before him, containing food; one 
quarter-page illustration. 
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(44) At the beginning of Ezra, along the left-hand side, beautiful 
foliage-work, and, coming out of the tree, the figure of the scribe 
teaching. Below the tree is a griffin. Nehemiah is part of Ezra; 
but on the margin, in red: 3” “DD. 

(45) At the beginning of Chronicles, on the right-hand side of 
the page, a scribe seated before a table, with pen and other 
instruments near by. 

8. In the Synagogue Rabbi Jacob Abu Sha‘rah in the Darb 
al-Dahhan: old MS.; paper, portion of the commentary of Isaac 
Abravanel to the Pentateuch (2nw DW AIAN Twa 0dw> jIN 
ndyina NWN ON PIYI INN NID Watd AIO Myon mbdyinn 
3) 773wNI7). Incomplete at the beginning and at the end; com- 
mencing near the beginning of Parashah Shemini (Lev. ix), and 
ending at the beginning of Parashah Mattot (Num. xxxix. 2). 

[9. In the Synagogue Rabbi Jacob Abu Sha‘rah : two volumes of 
the Bomberg Bible of the year 1518. On frontispiece the following 
remark: “Este Libro es de Jeuda Jarm Cassttto Liu® a di 18 
tammuz aiio 5452,” i.e. Livorno, 1692. } 

[10. In the Synagogue Ba‘al ha-Nes in the Darb al-Sakalbah : 
portion of the Lisbon ed. of the Bible, printed on parchment, with 
the commentaries of Redak and Ralbag; containing Joshua and 
Judges; in good state of preservation. | 

11. In the Turkish Synagogue in the Harat Sakalbah: MS. of 
the Mishnah on paper; large folio, two eolumns to the page. It 
seems to contain the greater part of the text: no commentary. 
A few pages at the beginning are missing. Ends in the ninth 
chapter of Mishpatim ovSyyan nx “DIDn. 

12. In the Synagogue of Rambam in the ‘Atfet El-Hammamin : 
complete copy of the Pentateuch, each verse followed by the 
Targum ; 2 vols., 431 x 34 cm., parchment, three columns to the 
page, Franco-German script, full punctuation and full Masora 
on the margins and between the columns. The pages were all 
formerly loose, but they have been mended and the volumes have 
been bound. Vol. I commences with Gen. i. 3 and ends with Lev. 
xxvii. 29 ; vol. II commences in the middle of Num. i. 33 and 
goes to the end of Deuteronomy. Then come the Haftarot without 
any Masora. There are a few attempts at illumination in ink. 
At the end of Deuteronomy, the word 5x wv is written in tremen- 
dous letters, artistically drawn, the final Jamed running up the 

VOL, XVII, Tt 
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whole left side of the page to the upper margin. At the beginning 
of each Parashah, the first word is slightly ornamented, while the 
letter 5 on the margin is always enclosed in the same line orna- 
mentation. At the end of the Pentateuch the following bill of 
sale has been written in a later hand: AMD ‘MINN OMY WN 19Hd 
mba ano 12 wey am apn anion jaan ay 343 apy “9 320 


wv px) Via pny’ sab > mbps DwINI Prop 7(7) pay Pda mwa 
MVD NNN. DIAN won won Sapw Amy pyr tom Nb 12 
new mor pw 12 BA apy “9d ae xd) wen ow ada ann 
91055) 10S) 3 rapdy wens) wyaN> miwyd son pny’ 95 npin3 
eda ya ambyndy ‘am spon mpd mye of] 30 pny’ o’np 12 
meosn fr pny AS fa apy 97> Sma pba ow own[ ] ayy 
syyny 52) ae nyt Sy iavny 52 Siar myn wn 53 Sw[p] 
ANA PI yw ww wus ySy wpdo odya ow ow naw 
pwon oxy: ovebs nwon my wo win wes vende pa ar am 
ov ww Som oye [na] aed wom 

Lele! dye NI DANAN 13] AION nd 

‘IND yen [Tyyr] 
According to this bill, R. Jacob b.‘Abod ha-Kohen of the 
Maghreb (West Coast of Africa) sold the volume or volumes to 
R. Isaac "3 for 45 kronen. The transaction seems to have 


taken place in old Cairo (D'¥) in the year 1495. The witnesses 
who attest the sale are the scribe Nathan b. Abraham Shinzi, 
Joshua Paji, or Faji, and Moses Isaias (?). 

At the beginning of the second volume is a frontispiece, or 
perhaps a title-page, very poorly done in ink, and not by the same 
hand as the body of the MS. An attempt at ornamentation is 
badly made. Only about a quarter of the page is still legible; 
the rest having suffered from wet. ‘Sxdndsx xp wnpn appr at 
fa wm 9dpa] ona pop [?... Dp] moyen aba ano 
yn) .JNNOM NywY......D NNN "seMS maya... com xdp 
sped xd (17) prmowa..... MDS) WeMIN ANI... 


n 
xno vdeo. pep an... Oma oebabe ow ya... 
eee TY IM RIMM... 


1 Or 2»? 2 sy, 
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At bottom of the page in large letters, as if giving the date 

‘12339 [aw] 

fe hba) 4) 
and down the right-hand side of these letters I read: 123.98 ANN 
Imy povdyy oy qbon. The letter n which I have regarded as 
part of nay may be the last letter of nSwnn and have its proper 
place after the word nnn. The date must be incomplete, as it 
makes 1422, which is manifestly too early. 

At the end of the second volume, in varied ornamentation, are 

the words: ayy “/nay pbs nyzIN nws3, i.e. 4620 = 860 C.z. 
This is followed by ‘3771 D>73y (see above), and by a design 


through the middle of which run the words: X"pon “aDA A 
‘sxbnbx. Inside the two lines are the following words: on jo 
mae sei yo maxnsds yan oxdody ova pea onnDdxa ans) oxy 
Saxnsdx nysoy yo yrds 
The first part of this inscription is said to be an oft-cited verse 
attributed to the Khalifah ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab’, with oxonds 
in place of oxdndx. 
clea! on wt cletl Wyss eles is Sa 
The second part seems to say that one-quarter of the work on the 
codex was done with the consent (or money) of the Maecenas that 
ordered it, and one-quarter at the risk of the scribe. What 
became of the other half remains in absolute doubt—as does also 
my interpretation of the words in question. 

13. In the Karaite Synagogue: part of a large square folio 
Bible MS., from Chronicles to end of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
last two are considered as one book (at end, “BD7 DYPIDpN p39 
Avom oN DwY AB’D NW); parchment, 364 x 33 cm., 
three columns to the page, eighteen lines to the column, letters 
each 1 cm. in height. Masora on top and bottom of the 





Lomo)y. . 2 I have not been able to verify this statement. 
Tt2 
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page and between the lines. At end, the following colophon 
is found: ;Ty 733 INN) AAO PANDY tanbpn py 3 “BION AM IN 
DME 33 2HA MAA pny’ mind DANI A IW AWy3 snTps »naNS 
MI) Dw MIND yawn oad MYIWN NIwWI 2 NIV NHI fT 
ndry mad, i.e. the scribe Zechariah, son of Anan, from the 
Maghreb (Spain or North Africa’), wrote the codex for Isaac, 
son of Efraim the priest, in the year 4788, i.e. 1028 c.E. Upon 
the following page the exact day of the month is given: 8th of 
Tammuz. The inscriptions there read— 

(1) In the middle: %33) 09333 D'DN DYN) AIAI fod) Ww °D 
pny nb mop yn moby ap] pe moby D372 NWI ON O33 
yoyo) I yy wD AND wan NX NDI MND 522 ANT jon 
roy yore por yy yn 55 pov ew py nasa wy’ onder 
ayn ayia mieapdy nnd aan onbyn 36 ‘pw ynon omeax aD 
me 3) PaO Am atynA sap wn xd a5 LITT AYIIN PRYNY 
> xy poo byy nd op ses sam Sane by mde pond ov 
wor Joo poy ode own nw oD TIN. 

(2) Down the right-hand side: ApwND Dye yond snans 
nowon 5 nbs” a meen JT D205). 

(3) Down the left-hand side: ANOwWA NON wns “Ww Nays W033 
WON ADID yor wow (sic!) ovrdSN 19 OD. 

It is evident that the persons concerned are Karaites: the 
proper name Anan, the expressions j72n, &c., are quite charac- 


teristic. 
Upon the fly-leaf there are a number of partly illegible inscrip- 


tions: e.g. (1) naNan...na nd Nas Aa_A mr mp AD 
mipAsApPIS 12 jn AMY... P42 nad 43 IF Ay 3 49 
.077"8 92 MIPS oA 82) OID) OA OND... ¥ YY PF pA ALD 


1 Is mm a distinctively Karaite designation? It is interesting to come 
across here a Spanish Karaite. See Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-Milal wal-Nahal, 
1899, 1900, vol. I, pp. 98-224. Ben Asher is also called ‘2m mn, 
Margoliouth, Cat. of Hebrew MSS. in Brit. Mus., p. 38 ; Ginsburg, Introduction, 
Pp. 469. 

2 If Prof. Bacher is right (R. £. J.. XLIX, 301) that the abbreviation 
‘o’d denotes only 210 yop, the resolution of the letters into 272 1610 must 
be very old, and not merely present-day Moroccan. 
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According to this, the MS. came by purchase into the possession 
of Obadiah ha-Kohen son of Obadiah ha-Kohen son of Moses 
ha-Kohen. The collocation of letters mony’ APIs = nba a5 
43) nwip. The letters ..¥ y ought to contain the words 
MINIAy AW. 

(2)....mvmp ndva naa np absn ovnnsn, the rest is 
illegible. 

(3) Arabic nyt ‘obs 95 yo yews mnyds wads pons Somw, 
i.e. it was bought in a legal way from the property of S{a‘id] 
Da‘ud. 

At the end of the volume are six leaves of Masoretic notes of 
the usual kind. 

14, In the Karaite Synagogue: large square folio copy of the 
Pentateuch; parchment, 42°x 38 cm., three columns to the page, 
Masora at bottom and between the columns. The first page 
contains beautifully interlaced illumination in gold and red, 
oriental style; the back of the first page and the five following 
ones are similarly illuminated, the interlacing being composed 
of selected scriptural passages. Some pages of the text have 
gilded borders, Exod. xv, Deut. xxxii and xxxiii, i.e. the poetical 
passages, are encased in beautiful gilt work in the form of a scroll. 
At the end are fourteen pages of Masora, in part tastefully 
illuminated. No animal or vegetable forms are used. At the 
end, in tremendous letters, 13 cm. high, is the following :— 


wnsaya mower wSxd ane 
‘MAN NONI IPO sn wy 
smiay ... Yyad anor 
naar... m3 325 125 
snnoy wndeay oy aN! 
‘nan> apy ja Sey oN 
ANYON Ar ‘non ‘np 
nba aye 3 yt oan id 
INI 3 AND IID yn 
“nw nn 


D3 999) OD ANT PY AIM AM 19 NIPOA Apr AD WRI 
J nsx nnn fw NApo ydy p’pMy oND3) OND ANI oN 
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yaxn $52 ows wnwn 722 Yn. On the last page are the 
names yyw 72 WT and 333 37 f2 yw” in encrmous characters, 
each letter made up of a Bible verse. From this we learn that 
the Bible had been written for David son of Jeshua ha-Levi, and 
had been also in the possession of his son Jeshua ben David. The 
scribe’s name was Samuel son of Jacob; he also punctuated it 
and added the Masora. No date is given, but it is certainly 
as old as the preceding MS. (No. 13), if not still older. It is 
interesting to see that the word §nyd is already used for Penta- 
teuch or Bible copies not in roll-form. 

On the fly-leaf there was an older account of purchase or 
donation. This has been erased, and over it has been written: 
Ny DY OTe" NPD a NAY dy dene mdse onde wd wp 
Ban tin /p4’> wep bese 55 ma ynsmy 3”n aaxpds: nod 
An nn $n dn swn Ay ap pss 32’ nbn ot dn Aa Aa An gn 
AP) 1999 MDW WAN Py i NA ye dn in Oo in in An a 
JON JON JON ID NVA ww PI wnwywsp soni, i.e. it was 
presented to the Cairo Karaite community by the above-mentioned 
David ben Jeshua, 

15. In the Karaite Synagogue: complete MS. of the whole 
Bible in square characters ; parchment, 29} x 24 cm., three columns 
to the page, provided with punctuation, accents, and slight Masora. 
Is old, but no date is attached. At the end are two pages 
containing the Megillat Antiochus (DI3"0I8 ‘3 1), fully 
punctuated, but without accents. It looks as if this last were part 
of the Bible. 

16. In the Karaite Synagogue: large folio MS. of the whole 
Bible; richly illuminated, 34 x 28 cm., parchment, three columns 
to the page, complete, fully punctuated, and provided with Masora 
on top and bottom of page and between the columns. David 
ben Joseph Kimhi’s “ Miklol” is attached to the work in a peculiar 
manner’. It is contained in twelve pages at the beginning, nineteen 
pages at the end, two pages after the Pentateuch, and two pages 
after the Prophetical Books. The text of the “ Miklol” is enclosed 


1 The Vatican MS, Ebr. viii (Catalogue, p. 8) has the Shorashim of 
Kimhi before the Biblical text. In MS. Bodl. Hebr. 2322 the O.T. is 
preceded by Kimhi’s Miklol, the text being continued at the end, as in 
the case above. See Neubauer, Catalogue, col. 808. 
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in beautiful gold and coloured scroll-work ; sometimes in its place 
appear oriental windows. In the text itself there are occasional 
illuminations and beautiful corner pieces. There are, also, whole 
pages containing representations of altars and of instruments used 
in the Sanctuary. Initials are to be found scattered throughout 
the Bible text: all the illuminations being heavily overladen with 
highly burnished gold. At the end, following Kimhi’s treatise, 
are four pages of the usual Masoretic notes. The only extra- 
textual note found is on the fly-leaf, to the effect that the codex 
was given NPD ‘33 npv235 by Moses ben Solomon ben Moses, 
known as Ben Phiruz. This is repeated at the end. On the whole 
a magnificent bit of calligraphy ! 

17. In the Karaite Synagogue : complete MS. of the Pentateuch ; 
well bound, heroic folio, 454 x 363 cm., size of letters 1 cm., two 
columns to a page, gilded and painted initials, Masora above and 
between the columns. The parchment was originally larger in 
size, but it has been cut down by the binder. At the beginning, 
four pages enclosed in coloured columns containing: }'2 npydno 
‘mas j2 PD) WN 13 (variant readings according to these chief 
Masorites). On the back of the first page of the text we read: 
AWN AANA DIY AVX S13 YVbI Nw ANAL ADNAN NWN 
NT) OV DID apo 9a My Sy Sener ats onde mad wnp 
In mows yxy wind Awona *ys9 OV. yO’. AA And 77 nod 
NIT AY JI NED yore tn pA vA fA N32. The Muzhaf was 
given to the Karaite Synagogue by one Elisha the Physician, 
son of Jeshua’ the Physician. The date, however, occasions 
a difficulty. The year 455 is the common year 1695. This, of 
course, cannot be the date at which the MS. itself was written, 
as it is in every respect very old. It must be the date at which 
the MS. was presented to the Karaite community in “ Dar 
Simhah.” I do not know where this place is, and I have no 
works of reference at hand. The Karaite authorities told me that 
it was in Syria (i.e. Damascus). I examined the inscription 
a second time: it cannot be in the hand of the original scribe ; 
the writing is more carelessly done and the ink is much blacker 
than that of the text. 

18. In the Karaite Synagogue : complete MS. of the Pentateuch; 


1 i.e. yyem won. 
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huge parchment, square folio, 403 x 443 cm., three columns to the 
page, was originally larger, as the pages have been cut by the 
binder; the letters are 14 cm. high; there is full Masora on 
the top and bottom of the page and between the columns; rather 
crude illuminations at the beginning of some of the parashiyyot 
and between the individual verses in the Shirat ha-Yam (Exod. xv). 
The last pages have been wrongly bound. A most superb MS., 
on magnificent parchment. At the end, but in a later hand, the 
following :— 
by amna nsxronpra bn ya joy 72 Sey ya See owe 
mos am ynan myo oy Sy :$x ten anna 7p ayn ep 
WW) 37 ASD AWAD AWD RA .wWHI MI fA snbdon bap j3 
poy omy oy mdyo ra nd nw webs py ova ppna 
mesa? mam ona spay % nya nnd mom yeyoa mbyy ono 
22 AND JN NPY dy pyp) 33 OM WII 33 


On the fly-leaf, and in an old script, is the following :— 
spo ams espn See nds mm ep mina spon ar 
gos mop phy sy mans onde espa vy pdera wads pxbse 
ym are 1 Soy .Syay adr sony xd yon soar aa Sy amie eepn 
xd wipn ey Dowie Ine OMY IN IMIN Dray IN MIN NIN" aw 
Sop nynd mm dam amep a ey ma 1d mbp nase 
yp OvDINDI ONIa ANA NyeNA mbSpr Soy 4130 Sees way 

“JON 13 

spon by my sex inn pip yxdyp 73 D2 myn nw wp da 
“On pANa we mm mes [27> sn aoa 

(ON 92 PIT ONT oN) ANI MMNN manan [53] 
(sic!) nby 32 Sap oy Sy mar mcynn Sys xdyp 72 ‘bo amie VpBA 
pon jor adSm ox wodenva anvn wy 55 9 nnn nnd 
pdr jo wa INKY’ oNd 12 Mamd ya py mynd am sapn aw 
xd) non xd ndeaea awe apon ‘dyad min spon ayn pa ds 
| ON AP AW ID TIN Se 

xdy som xd oS esp nw mon map AwON 13 ew ANyDA At 
ynynd wes mona yNdSp ya NDI Ime eEMPA TwE Hay Ndr dre 
wpa spy dean ota O22 ina word yn Sy payna tye 
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mr osaetna ms ony oben weeds 1a mand spa psn) moan 
“py now ew py wypy yon by spo yminyds ndon Sinn 
‘non yoy ov vjon sy end on py nnn py ja iawn nnd 
boy ssp pdyd prams. Dann psyN) pps sar ay od own 
NT WAS IBA IS WW IN ANN 33 IN AA wp AN soni 
mona myvoxn mddpa 55) .orazn ae Sse oads: may } sp 
ame gers S875 bo 9} mae xdy 9 pat pyns2 OND) 
min msn map ns sown Say amp a aw TN Ddenan 
95 mosey 1d in my anes axon Sam andy ands wane 
nvad moa oot Sy ad pp sox om Asa opp ydy ppm 
nya mind msm obeys ond pansn ovtonm opysyn oy spon 
mn p32 ny oMwA po aM ASM ON sox vd2°ma spady 4 
mand navn mea nyyien ns ovnwn abe aw sipnn vSyad 
yoy oma yapdy wpa snd awa $25 mimnn nds ape sy 13 
wD DP ww 39 papo onds * px 32 yONTA Mp yaw 
ndp mywn 3 yen Sew awa aon mat See yoy 529 mn 
spor por: Dowd} ayaa (24) Seem om (22) Dower (72) 3 HopAd 
Along the left edge of the preceding text has been written :— 
(272) xan orpnn ar dm ses 55 aN DT nnn An 
These long colophons are not without interest. They contain 
a bit of “ Kultur-geschichte” which deserves further study. It 
is interesting to see that all the curses have not prevented the 
removal of the volume from its original resting-place! The history 
of this beautiful MS. seems to be that it was written for one 
Nissi ibn Fadlan al-Kharaji in Jerusalem (in one place he is 
called Nissa ibn Fadlan Kharaji) and given over into the keeping 
of Sahl ibn Masliah (MS. has ndy only), in whose family it is 
to remain for ever. Should the male descent be interrupted, 
it is to become the property of the Karaites ("po *y3) in the 
Holy City. These Karaites are called in one place, ‘those who 
observe the festivals according to the appearance of the Moon,” 
and not according to a fixed calendar—an appellation that I have 
found often in Karaite books. At a later date, and at the instance 
of Masliah ha-Kohen ibn Sahl ha-Kohen—perhaps a son of the 
original donor—it was corrected by Mishael ben Uzziel ben Joseph 
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ben Hilleli, I am puzzled by the expression AN33 73 “YN. 
Does it mean that the owner lived in “the Court (185) of Ibn 
Bokhtwai or Bokhtdi'’’? The Persian name is interesting: as 
is that of “‘ Bundar”—if it be a proper name—mentioned further 
on*. Mishael ben Hilleli, as a Masorite, naturally causes one to 
think of the famous Codex Hilleli. 

19. In the Karaite Synagogue: part of a Bible MS. on parch- 
ment ; 244.x19 cm., square characters, two columns to the page, 
fully punctuated, and provided with Masora; in all 77 pp. con- 
taining the Haftarot (but incomplete at the beginning), Psalms 
(complete), Proverbs, and part of Job. Seemingly of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. 

20. In the Karaite Synagogue: convolute containing a portion 
of a MS. of the Pentateuch, from the middle of Parashat Wa-Yikra 
up to the middle of Parashat ‘Ekeb; on parchment, three columns 
to the page, 37 X 33 cm., characters about 3 cm. high, Masora 
above, below, and between the columns. The MS. is going to 
pieces on account of dampness which is eating the parchment 
away. In addition: 

(a) One leaf of Masoretic notes. 

(6) One leaf of a MS. of the Pentateuch, parchment, 25 x 223 
cm., two columns to the page, full Masora; contains a portion of 
Ha’azini. 

(c) 11 pp. of a Bible MS., parchment, two columns to the page, 
not old. 

(d) One leaf, parchment, three columns to the page, no Masora ; 
containing the beginning of the book of Joshua. 

(e) One leaf of the book of Samuel, parchment, two columns to 
the page, square characters, punctuated. 

(f) One leaf of a Pentateuch MS., parchment, Oriental rabbinical 
script, fully punctuated ; containing portion of Gen. xli. 1 et seq. 

(g) Two leaves of a Haftarot MS., parchment, punctuated, small 
fol. ; not old. - 

21. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Pentateuch MS. 
from the middle of Parashat Lek Leka to the end of Parashat 





1 Cf. such names as Bokht-isho‘. 

? Or simply a common noun, ‘‘this rich dealer in slaves or horses,” i.e. 
Nissi ibn Fadlin. See Johnson's Dictionary, s.v., Vullers, i. 266 b, and Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 72. 
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Re’eh ; 39 xX 35 cm., parchment, three columns to the page, letters 
each 1 cm. in height, scanty Masora; in miserable condition and 
going to pieces. Curiously the ink on the flesh-side of the 
parchment is faded throughout; but not on the hair-side! 

22. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS.; huge 
folio, 47 x 394 cm., characters 1 cm. in height, Masora on the sides 
and at top and bottom of the pages. Occasionally erasures and 
corrections have been made; contains part of Samuel, Kings, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and part of the minor Prophets; was evidently 
a Wakf, as here and there the remark is written in large 
characters: 5x37 x5 a0» xd mand wap. This beautiful MS. is 
gradually going to pieces, many of its pages sticking together 
on account of the dampness. 

23. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS.; parch- 
ment, 29 x 244.cm., punctuated, square characters, full Masora ; 
contains portions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Gradually disinte- 
grating because of dampuess. 

24. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS.; 
303 x 254.cm., parchment, two columns to the page, punctuated, 
full Masora. Contains Joshua (a few pages missing), Judges 
(a few pages missing), Samuel (incomplete), 1 Kings (only a few 
pages), and 2 Kings (complete). 

25. In the Karaite Synagogue: part of a Bible MS.; 404 x 36cm., 
parchment, two columns to the page, punctuated, full Masora. 
There is an attempt at ornamentation at the beginning of each 
book. Some letters are done in red, with a little frame around 
them; one side of the cover is made up of paper fragments 
containing Talmudic writings. The MS. contains Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets. At the end of Ezekiel, and in 
a later hand, the following: 3py’ 28 DYN*P OND AYIAN DD or 
nwa an ympwar awed ip now oN YA 22 pnwd JID 
20° xD ANDI ANNI 1 WINNN &., &. KID 12 OM AI pA 
yoayn Sx pox) pin ime co xd). In quite a modern hand: 
Nd 23 ny by See ads v5 wip, &c. The colophon is not 
quite clear. Jacob Meborakh bought the book for his son Isaac. 
But the words 3) A2wd D'DNN YN are not intelligible. The 
first date 5126=1366; the second 5134=1374; if the letters 
A3 form part of the Ta’rikh it would be 141=1381. They may, 
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however, represent some such expressions as NM J3 or OWN 753. 
The MS. itself must be older than this by several hundred years. 
26. In the Karaite Synagogue: part of a Bible MS.; 433 x 364cm., 
parchment, three columns to the page, fully punctuated, and with 
copious Masora; from Joshua to the end of Chronicles, some pages 
missing in the middle. The last page is taken up with the words 
BI wap wy ya HA Sew tabs onde wd ep, which are 
written in tremendous letters, and quite fill up the whole page. 
27. Inthe Karaite Synagogue: part of a Bible MS.; 43 x 383cm., 
parchment, magnificently written in beautiful characters, three 
columns to the page, plentiful Masora ; containing Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings complete ; going to pieces because of dampness, 
the last pages look like a mass of Genizah ruin. On the outside 
page are the words pin) 33 onqaNd in square ancient characters, 
as old as the text itself. Ina much later hand is the following: 
pY’n owas any S} spi HOW 35m 72 nysbx, the Arabic of which 
I do not understand, except that it seems to indicate one Joseph 
[ibn] Musa as owner of the codex. At the end is the following 
colophon: (?) A‘ spy ja AM sand OwN]IA OWI AyIIN oT 
yw aw2 yo Pax Ayn bop dy wm we See onde 
IMIS NAD NNT NI ANIwW Xp. pby Dp) oy, &e., &c. On 
the last page, in very large letters: ‘na[n3] apy 72 Syow KN 
eee DOT IIT. oe ee DUNT D'NIIT AYIAN AT INI 'N7P21 
The rest is quite illegible, the parchment being turned to pulp. 
After this follow a few pages containing Masoretic notes. There 
are attached to the volume a few loose leaves which seem originally 
to have been at the beginning. On the outside of the first one is 
the following: AaIw AD ON) by DIWIT DAHON NyIaN ib 
pmax ya moby 72 NT 72 ADA WD NI IMM WoNA awA ppIn 
MP) FIY Pa OM OPOAA DIwINA WWI Ja IN ja ANAINY j3 
335 JA) ANDWA AINA WHI) MA’ Pyd ww) ods JD ON 
awa S25 (sic!) mma vabs soy Sew ads nasd wads werd 


NP yoy DP) IPT 71° WON WII") WADI") 33 mand ym mar 


? 
DYDD nya Ar ina men xdo ynyy 55) qaada 75 inv ainsw 
ynynay1ad nasa pam psa vona ymca toad oexia 
mond nxt a yan cy bap os pypp inp aby syn anya wem 
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game yds yd ndiyd ab novpy anwar ya am Se aan ava 


roy Se ora pap’ oy mean aya sayy ad mney wonna ondyn 
? 

nnann ox pea 1d wine Sen penn pasa aim... rea bp 
MANN NMOS Nyy nI3937 b3) YS NI WIY FIN’ “Did 
poy OP PANS wt byy poy WI" im DAD DMwy AYIANI 
7272) Fr ndwo daa) pooxa AIA NN INN MAD Wy ‘naw NPD 
mbp nya yor yo 75 yma pads may swe pana. On the back of 
this page are some Bible verses in letters of heroic size and in 
golden rims. On one of the other pages, also in gold borders, 
the following: $237) 827) ™Mpy AD OM!NIN DOMED AyIIN Ids 
499) 390 neswp nda N39 73 pam ona apn awa da Sees 
Cree nds rae nnd qanon ms spt sen nba pova &e., &e. 
The names, however, appear to have been erased and rewritten, 
or others substituted in their place. On the back of this page, 
but in a later hand: 43 35 5x bem powean opr nya pnys 
non powa an ap dp a. 72 apn yin dm Seen ay Ap nemp 
wind wap y3 Wp awa da oyds 41 Ap p32 IDI PIM &e., which 
is followed by some benedictions. 

The MS. is very ancient. From the various colophons we learn 
that the scribe and Masorite was Samuel ben Jacob; and that the 
four books were not part of a whole Bible, but were intended to be 
a volume by themselves. The original possessor seems to have 
been Yahyah ben Jacob. It then passed into the hands of a 
priestly family: Ha-kohen ben David b. Solomon b. Abraham 
b. Shabriyar b. Abzon b. Bazarjwai', who gave it to his son 
David ha-Kohen. We have here, as in a previous case, Persian 
names. Was the MS. written in Persia? The last, and late 
owner was one Raphael b. Benjamin b. Eleazar ha-Levi, who 
has not scrupled to insert his name in an older Ta’rikh. 

28. In the Karaite Synagogue: copy of the Pentateuch ; 
27 x 24icm., parchment, two columns to the page, fine characters, 
full Masora; two pages missing at the beginning; euds in the 
middle of Ha’azini (Deut. xxxii). 


1 Or Buzurjwai, or better Buzurjéi (see Brockelmann in Z. D.M.G., LIX, 
179). On the name see Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 359 (cf. p. 66, Bazroé 
or Bezruyeh).- For Abzon or Abzan, see ibid., p. 2. 
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29. In the Karaite Synagogue: part of a copy of the Bible; 
39% X 303. cm., parchment, two columns to the page, sparse Masora, 
not very old; contains the prophetical books; was originally two 
volumes, the first commencing with Joshua, the second with Isaiah. 
A number of leaves are missing in the middle. 

30. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS.; 
283 x 22cm., parchment, two columns to the page, no Masora, 
only a few Keres noted; occasional notes on the margin, e. g. to 
the verse YT WIT NNONA Vy MX we read man3 ANNA ‘yn 
7yNDD WIT Nd wot. Contains the Pentateuch from Parashah 
35 75 to the end of Aaq3n nNt, Haftarot according to Rabbanites, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Minor Prophets (incomplete), Esther (incom- 
plete). Not very old, but mouldering away in different places. 

31. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS. con- 
taining Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Minor Prophets (but all more or less incomplete); 30 x 234 cm., 
parchment, three columns to the page, full Masora at the top and 
bottom of the page and between the columns, rather pretty small 
script. Some of the headings are done in red ink, as are the 
markings of the Haftarot, which, placed on the side of the page, 
are encircled in delicate ornamentation. A few pages are in 
a different hand. Mouldering away in various places. 

32. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS. con- 
taining Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Minor Prophets (but very 
incomplete); 334 x 26cm., two columns to the page, no Masora. 
Mouldering away from one end to the other. 

33. In the Karaite Synagogue: portion of a Bible MS. con- 
taining the historical books from 2 Sam. vii. 24 on, the greater 
part of the prophetical books and of the hagiographa ; 303 x 24 cm., 
parchment, two columns to the page, pretty script, the letters of 
which are written closely together, full Masora. Mouldering away. 

Together with this are portions of other Bible MSS., same size, 
two columns to the page, parchment.“ Also a part of Ezekiel and 
the Minor Prophets, with a commentary written on the margin 
between the columns. Specimen from Jonah: N41 73) ANID 


1 Comp. MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 9400 (German, 1250) wy mina ANT sn 
xDD TIN NIN, Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 541. MS. Florence Laurentiana 
Plut. 3. Cod. 10: now mM WH ALw FPO IT AMIN FO mn -sn. 
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fox posd myn oem eeesn yew ov meen mampn by mb 


mawn wap onan “ox md qh5 ays xdw an me an Ja xy 
vinw Sew nx ony wneyo pas ww pad NN ON DF 
oa pynw DN Dn. 


34. In the Karaite Synagogue: a part of the Masoretic Bible 
of Moses ben Asher; three columns to the page, parchment, 
42X39 cm.; containing the portion from Joshua to Malachi, 
though the beginning is not complete; full Masora, careful 
punctuation and accentuation. Most of the leaves are loose, 
and the whole has been placed in a wooden box which is just 
a little too small, with a glass top. There are a number of pages 
which formed either the beginning or end pf the codex, and which 
are filled with illustrations of a geometrical character painted in 
gold: one page contains representations of the altars and utensils 
used in the tabernacle. The colophon reads ?:— 


mde pop by xpo Sw smen mr snans Wwe 72 AWD ON 

wanw> aAbdsan yn aay myo mona aon awa Sy anya 
pyaynm nano) $3 myaon wads wp ” na oa my 
pnd ima nop sat mints xd mex wo pty de Anon nD 
oywy ‘pon dam yorwym pad spew vo Sy soxn apo xd 
pind na Nast ens Sov ‘myoa onN. OOM OED AYIIN 
nna wad aM ary Tew owoyy ado py vn opND opr 
ano>, pox See S55) ayen wen ndbw ads mwydy andds dd 
soey yen man and ow yawn ov win mw man anne ppd 
92 TD7D) YD) NPN INI I DONS ySy aw mow? AVY 
sodiyds phys pn xdy pany xh wm xdw por ompo pra aby 


1 See also Ibn Saphir, I, 14 et seq.; II, 186; Ginsburg, Introduction, 
p. 241. Part of the colophon as given in E. N. Adler, Jews in Many 
Lands (Phil. 1905), p. 23, is wrongly given. The MS. is not a 3 Sw -nD 
myo but a xyz So IND; and was not written in vp (which is not the 
manner in which Cairo is spelt in Hebrew MSS.) but in Tiberias. It is 
not probable that Maimonides refers to this codex as the model which he 
followed : the Ben Asher whom he mentions is Aaron ben Moses b. Asher, 
whose codex was also in Egypt. See Levita, Massoret ha Massoret, ed. 
Ginsburg, p. 114, and below, No. 70. 
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syinon yo mowon ba... ox Sene 55. nay wa ATANS. ovdry 
AT OD YP WM WD pm IW oODT AM pnw 7D WwW AM 
WW WPI IW ANDI wy IIT ew ym pr p> on xby 
am’ Sy Amdo ody abn xb 1d om Se ama ww ona ww mops 
32D yyOD) AD AND AM yd peym awa my Ndr” pyI3 
xy ymesy meyds so mwa mdad) ay psa tiawd) was: nnd 


.jox wey 
onder Svoem meri pay yown you xnpn 


On another loose page is the following superscription: “ND‘I7 At 
sdoyn ra nind yyy ime ney wes m2 *Saan andy 73 pay mow Ay 
Seen nds asd NK nyo was yD &c., &. On a third page, 
and in a careless handwriting: {32 pay’ wPA WW ANDI Ar 
vipa yy odenaa paapdd nobw; which is followed by a number 
of maledictions upon the person removing it from its place. This 
latter is again repeated upon another page. Upon the same page 
as this last, but in a later hand, is written: nypo nda anyon at 
ayy opt yp ya ba styds sass ypin pony apm papa ms 
bres ovmdxn SOAS mwa yndin inwyd AID MII spNT Awe nda 
y2¥. Upon another page, but in a still later hand: (!)"5pn m 
Syn awn nda sams ime etpn onde ands od wtp owen 
312 ANAPS NPD *22 MI dy ‘nabs toa ne Sean swr 3 15 
AD) WN NNT ON 3’n) 2’ ATANPSN nDI22 MYyNM mnawn, 
upon which follow the various maledictions. 

There is absolutely no reason to doubt the data here given. 
The codex was written in the city of Tiberias by the well-known 
Masorite, Moses ben Asher (ninth century), in the year 8977; it is, 
therefore, one of the oldest dated MSS. of the Bible. Originally 
it must have been complete, and it is possible that the missing 
parts are in some collection, Curious is the extravagant manner 
in which Moses seems to refer to the Masorites, “the company of 
prophets, chosen of the Lord, holy ones of our God, who under- 


1 It is strange to read in Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 475, that ‘the 
St. Petersburg Codex is the oldest dated MS. of any portion of the 
Hebrew Scriptures which has as yet come to light.” The subscription 
of this Moses ben Asher Codex has been known for very many years— 
and Dr. Ginsburg cites Ibn Saphir’s book, 
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stand all secret things, and who disclose the secret of wisdom, the 
righteous and faithful ones, who have not left out one word of that 
which was handed down to them, nor have added one word to that 
which was bequeathed to them,” &c., &c., reminding one of the 
equally extravagant praise in the interesting Genizah fragment 
published by Dr. Schechter some years ago. But perhaps the 
Karaites are intended! The second colophon is of peculiar 
interest, as it bears upon the question whether or no Moses 
ben Asher was a Karaite: it seems to be cotemporaneous with 
the codex itself. I understand it to mean that the MS. was 
written at the request of one Ya‘bez ben Solomon, the Babylonian, 
for his own personal use. We know that there were Karaites in 
Babylonia, e.g. in Hit on the Euphrates, from which place codex 
No. 57 (see below, p. 644) came. At a later time he donated it 
to the Karaite community in Jerusalem, according to the third 
colophon. The codex, having suffered from use or from want, 
needed repairing. It was re-bound at the expense of Eliezer ha- 
Levi ben ‘Adiyah ha-Levi in the year 1684, according to the fourth 
colophon. How it came into the possession of David ben Jepheth 
who presented it to the Karaites in Cairo is not stated; he left it 
to the community after his death (?1nbw3 ‘nN). There is 
a further difficulty in the fifth colophon. David is said to have 
been the grandson of ‘n3305x. What these letters mean passes 
my understanding. 


The following MSS. are part of the collection of books stored in 
the Sefardic Rabbinate. I have omitted to take note of a few 
modern ones. 

35. wx”an mawn, the Responsa of Rosu: large square MS., 
paper, Spanish rabbinic script, incomplete; the last responsum is 
numbered 425. 

36. Responsa of Moses b. Maimon: small quarto volume in 
different scripts; according to the list at the beginning, the MS. 
contains 288 responsa. 

37. dD KW Nw, the Responsa of R. Abraham Monson : 
square MS. of 435 pp. At the beginning occurs the following: 
nana pnyind DINA $33 TST UNS INIIAY Mawni mixw aD mt 
b¥na now AD ¢npM ‘npnyn nodyn ann om Pr Sy 
px Aaa aad any mwyd wna ory “YN? AN pn Awd 
VOL, XVII. uu 
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717 py ID WwW UNNI, pI DAVIN PY ‘A 4D pp, ie. this 
copy was made for the author and signed by him in the year 1739. 
He gave his responsa the title "77 py "95. 

38. nwt, or Sermons of R. Nissim Gerondi (RaN); paper, 
8vo, of some age, but incomplete both at the beginning and 
the end. 

39. AN “yw ’d, a collection of Derashot by }'t '9’n30: small 4to 
MS., not very old. 

40. apy’ ‘Sax ’b, by Jacob Castro: large 8vo MS. in modern 
hand. On the first page is the following note: , , npn on aNd 
sand sa 2 °aN ma snnawen “pA tap WS. . Ar ondam 
y’) pny’ Sava p’D MwP ONIN yyT ON “DA AA’ Sanda 
BA anon 357 spy FAs. AAbr pny’ sa... Or HOY AND 
Nyt. The note tells that the MS. was in the possession of 
a direct descendant of the author: Abraham, son of Isaac, son 
of Joseph, son of Isaac, son of Jacob Castro. 

41. pysyw sao ’p: Cabbalistic MS. in a modern Oriental 
hand. 

42. A short dictionary of rabbinical terms and expressions 
arranged in alphabetic order. The modern title ADDN, “Col- 
lectanea,” given by the binder of the volume, has no warrant 
in the text itself. 

43. jna jax ’D of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus: modern Oriental 
hand; incomplete both at the beginning and at the end. 

44. mb-un ’D of Abraham ibn Ezra, followed by a letter-book 
giving formulae for correspondence. 

45. ond J>y, the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, together 
with the wpm nin; quarto; at the end dy noxdon nbym 
POD 3py’ 33 VND “ADD "4, i.e. Meir b. Jacob Prince. 

46. A commentary on the Pentateuch: parchment, good 
Spanish-Oriental hand; based entirely upon the Talmud and 
Midrash ; incomplete, commencing with the beginning of Leviticus 
and continuing to Deut. xxxiii. Specimen:— 


soxd ob en. namo asx adyo nna any oan abs ’p 

nosey abs. namie mano abye naax maw ww nompy nnznn 
ALAA INDI A Way Aenpy A Ysyn wir nnn... ynnd xa n’y 
mo Syw sda op sswa inmand mamd wen p> ws *2 ox’e bia 
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mood 9S py omepay ndaa yas 1 may man pa yd3sa nenpy 
p> DN MIN DYOyE’inwyd samp... yr med xd me voy 
£42) yoy ONT IDI IN DX TWN wy oO" wsyd Adpm 

47. Part of the commentary of David Maimonides on the 
Pentateuch, from the middle of Parashah 1¥ to the middle of 
yrs: Arabic in Hebrew characters; small 8vo, paper, com- 
mencing with the folio numbered 17. In the same volume there 
is a portion of a commentary on Proverbs, partly on paper and 
partly on parchment; Oriental script; imperfect both at the 
beginning and the end. Specimen:— 
pwd Sys wed way swe Don apy oye vp phy wand nisn3 
pays ovoyed sos Sin poyd inno spy mn py pom . pend way 
eee DEM ANNeM poya WON’ DYE). Papy iopna Annem nbs 
mapom wiadn Sy annon spy nvm py No wa... 62 ODM. 13D 
sox pyp) pdp nos) onnaND NX ADEA medyn pays ovpyad sow’ 
nos) Naw cy pina ns ode Bids orosn ond pwns dp pays 
maqay msm * yen‘ kde ppnaw 9’5 ppm * pany men xdy ay 
1» owde’ pA Annwm addp: ympsy bya syp pry wand ams 

213) 1B yw 

48. A casuistic work arranged alphabetically. Its name is 
possibly npn ond. In different hands. 

49. mevy on’mn nw, Responsa of R. J. Siyyah (?): incomplete, 
ending in the middle of No. 614. Each responsum is called 
an “ON. 

50. TD 32 w’mnd DN, Discourses of R. Samuel ibn Sid: 
modern Oriental hand, paper. Note: bow nnd }2 1D j bony 
‘abr pny ay’ans pn pben oannd 33 g2 ‘9 na AIDA pan 
by vo jf Sew so’nns siden Sapon pin abwn psnnd 32. 
The genealogy of the author is given as Samuel son of Mordecai, 
son of Isaac, son of Samuel ibn Sid. 

51. pap wand Nop NII ‘pDIN, Tosafot of Rabbenu Perez to 
Baba Kamma: folio, old Syrian script, paper, incomplete at 
the end. 

52. The db2n of David Kimhi: 4to, paper, incomplete; com- 
mences about half a page before pSypn “yw, and ends in the 
middle of pY>an “yw. 

uu2Z 
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53. wood axn3z: Arabic in Hebrew characters, cabbalistic, 
folio. At the end a peculiar secret script, similar to that found 
in de Pomis’ grammar, and in Syriac and Arabic MSS. On the 
title-page is the following remark: “5X DIN NIN INN AINA 
wd dx dx x5 vamwx, “This is the Book of our Father Adam, 
given to him by Raziel the Angel.” ; 

54. Commentary on the Pentateuch by Shem Tob ben Isaac 
ben Shaprut: well written in Oriental Rabbinical script, paper, 
small 8vo, incomplete, commencing in the middle of Parashat 
Bereshit, and ending Deut. xxxii. Many passages are introduced 
with the words "NIDA 3H DY ADK, e. g.:— 


vad mr ps ANION TNO oY DX ‘n2INNA IID) OYA PANN nw 
imyxw onp Sar onny yer na tox ar on) pees poy Sy apw yw 
IN YD WAYI NYY PLN me ION. IIT wD > ¢ owd snaonnA 
sox mrayway ad + mayyd awe ner mand oyow 5’ pony ray 
£42) pony NayS pnnn way IND WON NY yeAT ney 


At the end of the book is the following note :— 


yr BEY 72-773 pny’ 9 aD 2 Nw ow ANaon Syn 357 aE 
Dn DIN aN TSN Wwe ATA wed ws wR Nw spe 
orn wat poly $4 man nyp nea $’: ety 72 one 9 
nae Ds DAN Nd) penas $9’ Donn pam DID0 DYPwy D*II1d 
sana oad smeyn xdy ony ynrnon nyp by pwsany ps3 nyp 
sy ome xdy oan ya mw xd ox spn Sy anayn main yp 
sxad yay ypax modyn 55 yin San awan den ane 
smodyon 


55. pxon wv, the name of the author is not given: small 
8vo of 20 folios in a beautiful Spanish-Oriental script. A treatise 
on Morals containing twenty chapters (D'p"5), i.e. APIY, ADwN, 
min syedn, oon midis, OX) SN NID, D3 byt, OIA, DYDA 
Mona, OMAN nanvx, &., &e. After which come 54 folios with the 
commentary of Abraham ibn Ezra on Canticles. 

56. man “yw ’D, 240 fols., square 4to, in modern Oriental 
hand. 

57. mbvan ’D of Abraham ibn Ezra; modern hand. 

58. ant ‘msn ’D of Joseph ben Emanu-El Ergas (wis): 
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24m0, 93 fols. Commences with some verses of Gikatillia (’nD 
nv"). A treatise on morals: AXA “yw, TIANA “YY, Awe 
mwnin. 

59. oN ’D, 24mo, incomplete at the beginning; contains 
a large number of wonderful tales (n°D)) and stories (nvwyr), 
very often in a cabalistic sense ; also a large number of Piyyutim, 
of which there is a list at the beginning. 

60. DYMYD pn ’D, complete in ninety numbers; gives the 
formulas for writing Hebrew documents; Oriental modern hand. 

61. Controversial work against Christianity, incomplete at the 
beginning and at the end, small 8vo, in two parts. The second 
commences: 513 NNW NAY DA AM ’an pbna ain2d dma Any 
yon Any yInY wy onoIpAI ony swND 's’NA ‘AMD Moyo 
jo oan NSN tie anon DO oNDn wbx ana ‘snpnynw 
p’m nbs mwa $9 mr moyoa omynd medaan pnyn wwe Pana 
wd wx DYP'NyNAD NPY ANY Anson Nn OwInd I’. The 
author must, accordingly, have lived shortly after the year 1572. 

62. oD npn ‘op mban npn, cabalistic: small 8vo, Oriental 
hand, incomplete. 

63. owns, Sermons by an unknown author: large 8vo, modern 
hand. 

64. In the Karaite Rabbinate: 4to volume, the pages of which 
are all separate and sadly mixed, brought there by a Karaite from 
Hit on the Euphrates ; paper, MS., Arabic in Hebrew characters. It 
contains : 

(a) A portion of the nxotpy of Samuel ben Moses al-Mughrabi : 
a commentary upon the Pentateuch pericopes in the form of 
“Questions and Answers.” One part is entitled: AwnD mw 
ayndsr ndonds fipyy vSy wan. I was unable to tell whether 
the whole or how much of the commentary is extant in the MS. 

(6) A portion of the 17D or myp “5D of Isaiah ben Uzzia 
Kohen, called “ Mu‘allim Fadil.” The title-page of the second 
part runs as follows: Sxbinoxdsy gn dds npayo wm pads Sie 


1 j,e. Evangelion. 
2 The reference must be to Frangois Boderius, or Frangois de la Boderie, 


one of the Editors of the Antwerp Polyglott. I owe this identification to 
the kindness- of Professor Eberhard Nestle. 
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aysids yo mby in xp ‘Sy anpnyn Sy. Then follows: 3n2 
ee ee ee oe 
mash shoey yo yt wd can sp 72 pb) mw can; ie. the 
scribe’s name is Aaron ben Moses ben Elijah, called Ben Ghalali?. 
On another page the following superscription is found: jX3) 
sn smw yo Side sex cey ep axnady mtn aban jo inabs 
Sian pa aeyp dyand S$4A2 own nda mead isin aw son 
Noy oye myvyd> 30And foe dans obywa mead. This gives 
the date on which the work was finished as Tishri 1, 5286 = 
1526 C.E., which date is certified in various ways (= 3632 of the 
Flood, = 2842 of the Exodus, &c., &c.). The use of the word 
asxn would seem to refer the date to the composition of the 
book, though this hardly seems to agree with other data that 
would place the date of Moses al-Maghrabi about a whole century 
earlier. 

The second work is preceded by an index, of which a specimen 
is here attached :— 


? 

mo spsdsy dA omnanoy ana gh oboe mn wp .kde Synds 
row Joan’ oped nis pay myo 0" 

miso ARs mdsxadsr conde pxdsadsxa pbsnds wp vada dyads 
syand pix pay 

epdynds pop) anyyaw oan yo ond) xy ow vide Synde 

nyo pyds Snyo pbs Snyn $’: andy dip qeayn we urbe Sunde 
mdde 

TONY OND TD. AD AY om om AAD pw wp smd Synds 
boy boy my mg ey ew pn i exo nds qoa moby 
Tw HOI PAK MeN po Ja xa yd 7 
my My 

myn’ xpy axioy ndpy ayn moan 150 Tybee wo Synbs 
pind ty yo 155 

ssapods yo saps AD 55 ans xed yo 17 pO AMIN DSS Syady 


' Dr. S. Paznanski, who has kindly identified this MS. for me, suggests 
the reading “;xy }2, from a place, “Akal,” near to Baghdad. 


EE Se re 


PEROT 
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ny vox nen whe mo xno‘don oye mands mans a kobe Syads 
MYA O35) WD O35) 45N O3) xnd> D3) PiDD ‘7 D5) 
$3 AnD oD) nvyn xd MYO) HWY Myo MYO D5) 
xno Ad mwyo Sponds sndy near Sy sap) sD 
mo33 ANT Ni) DIS by MIND NY) AY “pwn 
; TTT 

TTy2 N'Y DnyNN Ino oD Bide owe sy a .35de Synds 
eo pxa Sapo 92 aa Sy ew 

‘Dy Avy Nd myo avy myo ‘p maw moan a odds Synbs 
2191.77) 99_-NI9> 

ona pbymy xm sad ony sp rte sds moapds we 55s Synbs 
sworn ndp jo 

xan osoon vdeo pdyn neva jo xno yan porn wp iste dyads 
saxnsds 759 spoxn pasn 

65. In the possession of Mr. Arbib is a MS. which was reported 
to me as “a work on Medicine by Maimonides.” It turned out 
to be the Hebrew translation of the “Canon” of Avicenna. The 
MS. is incomplete, containing portions of what were originally 
two volumes: five leaves containing a part of the table of contents 
of the second volume, plus 149 leaves; parchment, 264 x 24} cm., 
two columns to the page, in a small, somewhat cursive Oriental 
script. A large part has been collated with another text: a later 
hand has noted the variants (introduced by 3 or 8D) on the margin. 
The MS. must originally have been a work of some art, the initials 
of the chapters are illuminated in a sober manner becoming a 
work on medicine. 

66. In the possession of Dr. B. Moritz, Librarian of the Khe- 
devial Library at Cairo, ten leaves of a Hebrew Bible in Arabic 
characters and with Arabic vocalization, containing part of Daniel. 
Each Hebrew verse followed by its Arabic translation and a sort 
of Arabic commentary. I suppose that this is part of the British 
Museum MS. edited some years ago by Dr. Hoernle. In spite 
of much persuasion I was unable to get sight of these ten leaves, 
Dr. Moritz alleging one reason after another for his refusal. 

67. In the possession of Mr. Scialom Levy: Dy nbs: a copy 
of the so-called Cairo Megillah, made by Mr. Levy’s father who 
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had found an old copy which he afterwards threw away (into the 
Genizah?). This occurred about the year 1844. Mr. Scialom 
Levy has the privilege of reading the Megillah in the Synagogue 
on the appropriate day—28th Adar. 


APPENDIX I. 


68. In the Zaradel Synagogue, Alexandria: MS. of the whole 
Bible ; in square characters, parchment, 244 x 19 cm., two columns 
to the page, Masora beautifully arranged in varying devices at 
the top and bottom of the pages; the headings of the various 
books are in gold and colours; eight pages of Masora at the 
beginning and four at the end in gold, blue, and green framework : 
altogether, calligraphically a work of art. At the end there is 
the following subscription: 737 WT WyYn jOX maid sabs ‘1t 
wn n’s 1’pA now ADP yy, i.e. “Remember me for good, 
O my God, Amen! David the priest [who is] known [by the 
name| Coutinho, Rosh Hodesh Tishri 5127.” One would expect 
wnorp if my transcription of the name is correct. The year 
5127 = 1367, and the provenance of the MS. would be the 
Spanish Peninsula. Although the colophon is not in the same 
handwriting as the text, it can well be of the same epoch. Was 
David the scribe or the owner? The MS. is well preserved and 
well taken care of. The authorities of the Synagogue seem to 
be aware of its value: it is kept in a tastefully made cupboard near 
the Ark. 

69. In the Zaradel Synagogue, Alexandria: first volume of 
a codex of the Bible from Genesis to the end of Kings; parch- 
ment, 30 x 234 cm., two columns to the page, very full Masora 
at the top and bottom of the pages and between the columns; 
a few headings of the books are illuminated, especially that of 
Genesis, in which animals and birds predominate. Before the 
commencement of the texts are the “Different readings of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali.” No subscription or date is to be 
found in the whole volume; though it looks older than the pre- 
ceding. On one of the blank pages is the following note in regard 
to the extra-canonical books :— 
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Swan Aystes ond wey ap prot 

by pwy) Ayana pay mo onde 

sors woo sinsw AD 52 tp Ia BD ond we mp TAD ‘INN 

sovpp ’3 ond ew Set app vin 

.Disvpx ond w voxdo pp “Ins 

w% pewxmdp: mae app omeap 3 pAb ew omen Iw “Ins 
avn ip Avy msn ADD 

woby ima exw men sap pnd ew moty Sev pee app ans 


Our learned man has been in part misinformed. The book 
of “Baruch” does not contain “all that is written about him in 
Jeremia,” but a good deal more. The two books “after the Book 
of Daniel” are probably Bel and the Dragon. He does not seem 
even to have heard their name. The book of ‘‘ Antiochus,” after 
Malachi, must be the Books of the Maccabees. He then mentions 
Tobit, “ Ecclesiasticus by Jesus” and “ Wisdom,” which he ascribes 
to Philo, an ascription which I believe I have seen in Syriac MSS. 
The “Book of Nehemiah” must refer to the apocryphal Ezra, 
which he confounds with the canonical “ Nehemiah” of the 
Church. 

70. In the Karaite Synagogue at Jerusalem: complete codex 
of the Bible in two volumes ; parchment, 343 x 27 cm., two columns 
to the page, vowels and accents, full Masora. The first volume is 
in a modern binding; the second in a peculiar box binding made 
of iron. Only the first volume is kept in the Synagogue; the 
second in the dwelling upstairs, because of the intense dampness 
in the subterranean synagogue (21 x 15 feet), which makes all the 
books kept there positively mouldy. At the end of the second 
volume is the following subscription : wonadst pmo 13 ne [*a8] 
52 2790 9 92925 mwpp x[spIn] POA ar MDM snans A’ndr 
Dow mow pd AV. FynnDr 9 pe pT ANION A’nbr pny’ 
yan ayn ama nund wor mpon. wen a[Sx]> [nxn] pnen 
42 pox nyvvin 55 [ay wt]. In deciphering this inscription 
I had the help of my learned friend Mr. David Yellin. Though 
the reading is certain, the proper names are not quite intelligible. 
The codex was finished in the month Sivan, 5182 = 1422, and 


} Later hand has added a Yod above the n. 
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was written and punctuated by one Moses ben Menachem of 
wonadx. I, at first, thought of Burgos: but the nun is certain, 
and the addition of the Arabic article would be surprising. But 
some place in Spain is evidently intended, as is seen by the name 
of the Maecenas for whom the codex was prepared: Mordechai 
ben Isaac, who was known as Don pews. “Don” with an 
alef in place of a waw is itself peculiar, and the proper name 


passes my knowledge of Spanish. 
On a fly-leaf at the end of the second volume, and in a modern 


hand, is the following :— 

mY’espo NPI APN WW’AN ADD MPN AD! Pnynd ‘nIDN 
pyaynd empiny pdena’n and Napa ppp 12 npnywz_advay *d>2102 
anoy omen 1’> by pbyn anyon nr odwra noid 
INN ID) IPN AYA pA spon am 72 ADdy fy 4p an 
NN DIDINA ‘aN ODA PIN pawn ona Syn aby awn awa 
Sp 2 NAN AD ym en PSypns paon ywyoOI InN Aen 
MS WPA Ta VonA Dp ¥AD DNDN DY A”ayIN AwWR 35 72 AWD 
nonn Syaw 55 noyan Syne soa ap paxn wax byan wa 
no wy VAIN MI PS) 9 ‘apy an wr Donn p33} 
sy pderyd 9 peeN 4 4p 72 AMYD 4D 72 ANDY 4p 72 ANA 
poser ndyo yton Sys pe nay apyy ndap Saw yar Sy wpa 
dy soy xd Ad wp mado phy sy mano onde pry ana pswn 
sam nn p22 ody own wy sy nnn ay xdy no by Sax 
12 WT wor ya ADdy won p32 3 NIN WIM ITE wIT 
own py nnn py pa OYA WAYS AY OWED NAN ND NwIN 
pds wea empn syyay mbapin Sx marr $x imesrw “2 


1 Such model codices are mentioned in the Masora, either in a general 
way e. g. Np. NW (Ginsburg, l.c., p. 469), Pp» IN EDI (ib., p. 518), 
amex pnrm (ib., p. 483); or they have place-names nm=CK ‘Dd or ‘NEON 
(Spain), obwr ’o (Jerusalem), »D (Sinai); or, again, they were written 
by some noted teacher and called after his name: yxn 4 'D; ow 4 'D; 
‘yo ’D. Codices were written by (Master) R. Meir of Speyer and R. Meir 
Abulafia (see Monatsschrift, XLVIII, p. 607). Cod. Vatican xiv (complete 
Pentateuch) was written by Elijah, son of Berechiah ha-Nakdan, in 1299 
(Assemani, Catalogue, p.15). A twelfth-century codex is even assigned to 
Rabbenu Tam (Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 524). The expression 7.10 ’p is 
still a riddle. 
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sy0Sd) jnanndy 13 manpd> mpm ana mynawn ana) mynn ana 
a opoyean own ow mds wy ps ina awn ses 55 eo 
sw epsom paw oot mwyd andya yana yy pin ae 
Wy) YD NW MON wo Did NY DTT O27 DPM DIN 
bo9 nanny ayan ‘byso bene yor Sop ex ppm’ ox) .onosn9 
WW IP W DNDN ION WW MN 937 12 a7 Med men me 
Sounds mand yds ime iden ppyonn pyo ww Mmnp IW DIND 
wr ia yd sayy add mrcem wrpnd amare wratdy mpd pandy 
Sener so by ana p’> ams oe Senw onds A sano 13 PS 
iy xox by ov pen & po vdy orp Sener 5a Syn aye Syn 
55 Syn ava Syn dy gens adie nae tains mex moran 5) 
soy nbxa pata mean wp pre yoww wo bs dy wby andar 

sors os adiyd “nq pba sodiybr ndiyd onno xbr pad 


As this has reference to the “muster-codex'” of the Masorite 
Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, I have thought it worth while to 
give the note complete. It purports to be a copy of the subscrip- 
tion of a MS. of the Bible (called also here “ Mikdash-Yah,” as 
in No. 3) belonging to the Karaites at Jerusalem, which itself 
was a copy of one known as nd>winn and, and which was pre- 
sented to the Karaite Synagogue in Cairo. “Yerushalayim” 
seems to stand in place of the later expression “ Abhélé Yerusha- 
layim ?.” The original MS. was written by no less a personage 
than Solomon ben Yeruham’, but punctuated and “ Masorated” by 
Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, to whom the title “Head of the 
Yeshibah” is given—whether in reality or only in an honorific 
manner I shall not attempt to decide. It was evidently written 
for one Israel ben Simhah ben Sa‘adyah ben Ephraim of Bassora 
and presented by him to the Karaite community in Jerusalem, 

1 Compare the extravagant expressions above in No. 34. 

2 Or does this refer to the model ‘‘ Sefer Yerushalayim,” so often referred 


to in Masoretic notes? 

8 Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 242, makes out of him “R. Solomon b. 
Bevich,” basing his description upon an article in Ha-Zofah, 1857, Nos. 47, 
48. See also, Ibn Saphir, I, 12,13. Relying upon a further subscription 
Ginsburg says that it was transferred “to the community in Egypt for 
the Jerusalem Synagogue.” There was no such synagogue. The reference 
is simply to the Karaites in Cairo. Two further subscriptions are given 
in Adler, Jews in Many Lands, p. 163. 
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and was to be in the especial keeping of the Nasi Josaiah and 
the Nasi Hezekiah, the sons of the Nasi Solomon ben David ben 
Boaz. The two keepers of the precious volume were to take 
it out and show it to the various companies and gatherings on 
the three great festivals (“Regalim”): and if for any reason 
they are called away from Jerusalem, they are to entrust it to 
the care of two other men of probity. Interesting is the additional 
permission given to show it to learned Rabbanites whenever they 
want to know any of the minutiae of the Masoretic text, “ plene 
or defective, Ketibh or Keré (note the passive ‘ Kariy’), open 
[parashah] or closed, or the accentuation,” as well as the prohibi- 
tion against showing it to non-Jews (“men in whom is no faith”). 


APPENDIX II. 


The very short chapter devoted by Kaufmann to illuminated 
Bibles in Miiller and Schlésser’s Sarajevo-Haggadah (p. 261) is 
quite insufficient. The subject deserves a special and a thorough 
treatment. To this must be added the description of a British 
Museum MS, of the thirteenth century with thirty-nine illumina- 
tions, of which thirty-six are full-paged (see G. Margoliouth in 
J.Q. &., XVII, 193). Since writing the above I have had the 
chance to examine two more illuminated Hebrew Bibles. MS. 
Casanatense, No. 283, has been, I believe, cursorily described by 
Dr. Berliner and by Sacerdote (Cataloghi, &c., p. 486). The 
script is Rabbinic, as in No. 7 above; evidently the stress was to 
be laid upon the illumination, rather than upon the text—as was 
not uncommon in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Un- 
fortunately only the first two pages (ff. 1 b and 2 a) have been 
treated ; though the proper spaces for the full-page illustrations, 
for the initials and borders have been carefully left. The frontis- 
piece contains a full-page illustration of Adam and Eve on either 
side of the tree, along the trunk of which the serpent is coiled. 
The serpent has, in uncomplimentary manner, a female head with 
long golden hair; this is found in Christian MSS. also, e. g. in the 
fifteenth-century MS. of Nicholas de Lyra in the Laurentiana at 
Florence. The background is blue and hills are to be seen in the 
distance. A roe and a squirrel crouch on the ground. Adam 
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holds an apple in one hand: Eve, what seems to be an opened 
fruit. The figures are excellently drawn and delicately painted— 
but with a sexual realism that is quite unwonted. 

The border has four medallions: (1) containing the sun as a 
human face ; (2) an idyllic scene, in which a hocking man, resting 
his hands upon what seems to be a club, turns a frightened look 
towards an admonishing figure, youngish in appearance, whose 
face is crowned with an aureola, from which the rays of the sun 
stream. I take this to represent the Almighty chiding Cain; 
(3 and 4) are heraldic devices, which are fully explained by 
Sacerdote. The first page of the text has the letter Beru in gold 
upon a red background. The border has also four medallions: 
(1) the moon; (2) a landscape with two trees and what looks like 
a grasshopper in front; (3) a burning furnace out of which fire 
issues; (4) @ medallion, upheld by angels, containing three bee- 
hives, above which is a dove with an olive-branch in its mouth: 
the heraldic device, if I am not mistaken, of one of the great 
Italian families. At the right-hand corner of the right-hand 
column is a medallion in the form of a standard, containing the 
letters wb (i.e. MWD). The MS. was written in Florence in 
1455: 

Of special interest is the representation of God, if my identifica- 
tion is correct. I believe that there was originally another one in 
the thirty-seventh picture of the Cairo MS. This must be taken 
as a possible commentary on what Mr. I. Abrahams has to say 
upon the subject in the Jewish Chronicle for April 21, 1905. 

I have also examined MS. Plut. 3. Cod. 10 in the Laurentiana 
at Florence: 4to MS. on parchment, containing the Pentateuch, 
Haftarot and Megillot with Targum and Rashi. The Megillot are 
in the order: Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. 
Then comes DD OD MwA 53D NYwop 1K, divided off for the 
various persons who are to be “called up.” The Targum is added 
for the days of Passover, and for the first and second days of 
Shebuot. At the end of the Haftarot is the superscription 
byw sy pdwd adr ova xd. pe xd spon yaa pny? pinnas pin 
ndio3 ‘DN pexp. Ihave no books at hand to verify this variant 
of the famous saying. The writing is German, square in character ; 
the Targum in smaller square script, the Masora in very minute 
square, Rashi in Rashi script. The Masora all over the page is 
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very full. Elongated letters are sparingly used; letters being 
added to fill out the lines. When the Tetragrammaton is 
written |%, it is written out on the margin. There are many 
corrections. The illuminations are :— 

1. The first word of each Parashah has a coloured background 
and border. 

2. Beginning of Genesis, a half-page: gold flower-work very 
delicately done upon a red background. The word n'wx3 in dark 
blue. 

3. Pen and ink sketch of Jacob’s dream: Jacob asleep, one 
angel going up, one coming down the ladder. By the side a 
mediaeval castle. 

4. At the end of Genesis, the Masora is worked into beautiful 
interlacings of green, red and gold. 

5. Beginning of Exodus: branches and leaves encircling the 
whole page. The Rashi heading is also illuminated. 

6. In the appropriate place, pictures of the appurtenances of the 
Tabernacle—altars, menorah, &c., somewhat crudely executed. 

7. At the beginning of Numbers, half-page of Masoretic notes 
in a circular illuminated setting: but the work is crude. Here 
and there an attempt is made to draw a griffin. 

8. To Numbers xiii (sending forth of the spies), there are 
illustrations at the top and bottom of the page, showing the 
position of ,y22 pas and oN pax. The first is surrounded by 
castles; the second has as a prominent feature some hills, on the 
top of each of which is a castle. But the hills quake and are 
unsteady. 

g. Jericho and its seven walls: quite primitive. 

10. Deuteronomy : beautiful three-quarter page illumination in 
red, blue, green, and gold. The Masora is also illuminated. 

Among the Masoretic notes in the MS. the following may be 
mentioned. To the word snyda715 there is the gloss: xd 4nbn 
pow ‘wa iny»ppad, dxma is written as one word; there is no 
break in Gen. iv. 8. At the end of Genesis is the note: "5D }'3 
ma pdynw nowy sad fw 4 mond poy spp. At the end of 
Leviticus, the words 3259 79D spp pa pon pow 3 mond yy 
*syny fx. Various model codices are mentioned: to mmp3) 
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Gen. xix. 23 197 N32 ‘pa ‘x EDNI. Again NoBOND S233 3D; 
MSN ‘ODN; yr Wr io H2) wIn wp. yD. To Gen. 1. 24 
a1 $9457 by yaNo HEN Seen pon doa), ov yND ND pIND 
paso say vSaan by yn. To Exod. xv. 5 33 am abyna ‘nov 
mbyna xp) ndiyna, or simply ms bom pra j2; 3 jD or 
410 x’D. To the passage JI) NIT J ON) is the note MD ’/N2ID3 
JD wx yD Ry, To won on Sy oy is added: “9 “D3 3 
podawa ‘a YAY yD MIN “MDDM OMw. In another place 
win 83 33) Syne ‘nama or to Esther i. 5. Joseph Tob Elem is 
again mentioned: ndpay Soayx ways aby ao RADY 44m AD 4D 
bb» yina “p x) AD. A codex, by name })3'p, occurs very often 
e.g. 9y Bp S01 yb wa sya Bp 922 pxpar "pdm; wa wopoNI jpn 
byd povpar yndp; or to Eccl. xii. r4 p12 139 ody2 papan won daa, 

Among the illuminated Bible MSS. are the following, partially 
described by Ginsburg, 1. c. :— 

MS. Brit. Mus. Harley 5710-11, thirteenth century, splendidly 
illuminated (p. 478). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 19776 (p. 616). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Add, 21160, c. 1300, with Masora elaborated 
into human figures (p. 625). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2091, Germany, c. 1300, with Masora in the 
form of grotesque animals (p. 663). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2201, Toledo 1246, has Song and Blessing 
of Moses in illuminated borders (p. 668). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2348, Yemen 1469, has oriental designs in 
colours (p. 683). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2626-28, Lisbon 1483, richly illuminated, 
with ninety borders (p. 708). 

MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2696, Germany 1300; letters in gold and 
illuminated borders (p. 719). 

Codex Ginsburg i, Avignon 1419, illuminated initials (p. 740). 


RIcHARD GOTTHEIL. 


CarRo, February, 1905. 
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THE RABBINICAL CONFERENCES, 1844-6". 


As early as 1837 Abraham Geiger is on record as advo- 
cating a conference of like-thinking, progressive rabbis for 
the discussion of the essentials of Judaism and the con- 
sideration of the practical religious problems that were 
demanding sclution. Individuals had given expression to 
the necessity of freeing the religion of the accumulated 
mass of outgrown forms wherewith it was burdened ; they 
had likewise called attention to the facts that in the 
changed conditions of their life thousands of Jews were 
disregarding the commands of rabbinical Judaism, and that 
the cleft between what passed as the authoritative official 
expression of the faith and the practice of the people was 
growing wider and wider. Geiger, therefore, felt that the 
need for a gathering of religious leaders was imperative in 
order that some conclusion as to how the difficult situation 
was to be met might be arrived at; his ideas of the purpose 
of such a conference are set forth in an open letter written 
on May 10, 1837, while he was still rabbi in Wiesbaden, 
and entitled “The Rabbinical Assembly ; Epistle to a Friend 
in the Jewish Ministry?’ In this communication he 
says that the conference is not “to formulate a new 
Judaism nor to assume synodal authority; it is to afford 


1 This paper forms the fifth of the series on “The Reform Movement 
in Judaism.” 

2 “Die Rabbinerversammlung: Sendschreiben an einen befreundeten 
jiidischen Geistlichen,” Wi haftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, 





III, 313-32. See also his letter to Elias Griinebaum in Nachgelassene 
Schriften, V, 97. 
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honest men the opportunity of discussing the best methods 
of conducting their office, and is to be a beginning towards 
a resuscitation of the wellnigh vanished spirit of Judaism '.” 
He shows how this form is being disregarded here and that 
precept there, how one coreligionist believes that the ser- 
vice of God demands the punctilious observance of every 
iota of the traditional ritual, while another entertains alto- 
gether different views, and believes that the salvation of the 
faith depends upon its being delivered from the rigidity 
of formalism (“Formenstarrheit”’): all this was giving rise to 
unutterable confusion, and the people were drifting along 
helplessly, and each one was like to become a law to him- 
self: “If, however, a number of rabbis make unanimous 
declaration as to the non-essentiality of this or that 
observance the bonds of formalism will be loosened *.” 
Hence, even though such a conference were only deliberative 
and not authoritative, it would nevertheless give a mighty 
impetus to the progressive movement; the people would go 
forward with greater confidence if they knew that their 
leaders had agreed upon a standpoint that expressed 
a conception of Judaism based upon the spirit and not 
merely upon the observance of unnumbered forms, many 
of which were no longer religiously significant. “I con- 
fess,” he concludes, “that I cannot conceive how we can 
hold up our heads if we will not stand courageously for 
our innermost convictions; I cannot rest ‘satisfied to 
continue to wear a mask any longer, politic as such 
a course would be undoubtedly. I leave it to your own 
conscience to decide how friends of truth and integrity 
will judge us, and by what name posterity will stigmatize 
us if we continue to speak high-sounding phrases but to 
enact weak deeds*.” Here Geiger was a pioneer; this 
was the first call for a rabbinical conference to consider the 
present condition of Judaism *: the gathering took place at 


1 Wiss. Zeitschrift, III, 321. 
3 Ibid., 327. 5° Ibid., 331. 

* Jewish Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘Rabbinical Conferences.” The Bavarian 
VOL. XVII, xx 
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Wiesbaden in August, 1837, and was attended by Geiger, 
A. Aub of Baireuth, M. Bloch of Buchau, J. A. Friedlander 
of Brilon, E, Griinebaum of Landau, M. Gutmann of 
Redwitz, S. Herxheimer of Bernburg, A. Kohn of 
Hohenems, I. Lowi of Furth, J. Maier of Stuttgart, 
L. Stein of Burgkunstadt, M. Wassermann of Miihringen, 
and B. Wechsler; M. Hess of Eisenach arrived too late. 
True, the conference accomplished little, much less than 
Geiger expected. The only practical results of the meeting 
consisted, first, in the adoption of a resolution that studies 
on subjects of practical import should be published in 
Geiger’s theological magazine, and that thereupon all the 
rabbis who were in attendance should give expression to 
their opinions on these subjects through the same medium ; 
and, secondly, in the appointment of a commission, con- 
sisting of Lowi, Maier, and Stein, to prepare a manual for 
domestic devotion?. Still, even though the results were so 
meagre, it was an achievement to have brought together 
a number of Jewish leaders*. Geiger recognized clearly 
that one of the greatest needs of this disturbed time in 
Jewry was that the guides of the congregations should 
arrive at some agreement on the subjects of practical 
moment that were agitating individuals and communities. 
Although the Wiesbaden conference exerted scarcely any 
influence, still was the idea of its originator to be vindicated 
brilliantly some time later in the assembling of the famous 
rabbinical conferences of Brunswick, Frankfort, and 
Breslau in the years 1844, 1845, and 1846, which form 
the subject of the present essay. 


District Assemblies held in 1835 were not rabbinical conferences in the 
strict sense, as laymen also participated in them.—J. Q. R., XV, 520. 

1 The only account that we have of this conference is to be found in a 
letter written by Geiger to his friend Jacob Auerbach: see Nachgelassene 
Schriften, V, 99. 

2? A letter written from Frankfort sets forth the hopes which this 
gathering had aroused in the hearts of the friends of progressive Judaism : 
see Wiss. Zeitschrift fiir jiid. Theologie, III, 476; see also Jost, ‘‘ Geschichte 
des Judenthums und seiner Sekten,” III, 352, 
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Each day wellnigh in that stormy time brought evidence 
from here, there, and everywhere in Germany of the diffi- 
culties encountered by Jews of living the new life in the 
world into which emancipation had thrown them, and 
carrying out faithfully the commands of rabbinical 
Judaism’, Many had cut the Gordian knot by simply 
disregarding the legislation of the codes, but there were 
thousands who were troubled honestly and sincerely, and 
who were looking anxiously for a way out of this cul de 
sac: the conflict between religion and life had to cease; 
the problem cried for solution: who so qualified to solve it, 
if indeed solved it could be, as the religious and theological 
experts? The seven years succeeding Geiger’s initial effort 
disclosed the necessity for the gathering of these experts 
more and more clearly ; the ranks of those who could not 
fulfil conscientiously every jot and tittle of the rabbinical 
codes were swelling day by day ?, many had ceased to be 
affiliated with the synagogue, and were Jews in name only; 
the demand was imperious for the reconciliation of the life 
of the Jew with his religious professions. Hence when, in 
the beginning of the year 1844, Ludwig Philippson, the 
editor of the most widely circulated Jewish publication of 
the time, issued a call for a rabbinical conference, his words 
met with an instant and sympathetic response; the time 
seemed to be ripe now. In this call Philippson wrote as 
follows: ‘Let us speak plainly. The issue is no longer 
the permissibility or non-permissibility of this or that 
synagogal institution, of this or that alleviation for civil 
and social life ; the issue before us is concerned with the 
entire content of our religion, which we must present and 
strengthen in its purity and divinity in order to rescue it 


1 Holdheim, ‘Die erste Rabbinerversammlung und Herr Dr. Frankel,” 
16,Schwerin, 1845. M.Simion, quoted in Holdheim, “‘ Geschichte der Ent- 
stehung und Entwickelung der jiidischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin,” 38, 
Berlin, 1857. 

2 See the addresses of various communities to the Frankfort Conference, 
Protokolle, 243,.249-53, 260-6, 269. 
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from deadening rigidity on the one hand and from benumb- 
ing unbelief on the other. Judaism is weakening in its hold 
upon its followers day by day, and every layman is asking 
us, What are you doing? The objects of the conference shall 
be—(1) to bring the rabbis into closer relation and acquaint- 
anceship ; (2) to promote unanimity in the conduct of the 
rabbinical office ; (3) to further the founding of communal 
institutions ; and (4) to take counsel together on all Jewish 
affairs ?.” 

The readiness wherewith a large number of rabbis de- 
clared themselves to be in sympathy with the object of 
this call showed their eagerness to contribute towards 
solving what was becoming an intolerable condition of 
affairs for those who felt that many Jewish institutions 
did not comport with the religious conceptions of the 
generation, and that these institutions demanded a 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive reform. It must never 
be forgotten that the conferences were intended to bo 
erected upon the broad foundation of fitting the essentials 
of Judaism to the practical requirements of the new life 
whereupon the Jews had entered, and which was as different 
from the existence of the Ghetto centuries as the cramped 
life of these centuries had been from the freedom of the 
Palestinian commonwealth of old. Short as the conferences 
came of fulfilling this great expectation, yet this was 
undoubtedly the hope of the great majority of the men who 
were instrumental in calling them into being. 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII (1844), 27. In a leading article 
that appeared several weeks later entitled “Annual Rabbinical Con- 
ferences” (ibid., 117), Philippson states that the idea to issue a call for 
a conference was suggested to him in a-letter that he had received from 
Dr. Max Lilienthal from Riga, Russia, on Nov. 26, 1843, wherein the 
writer requested him to call such a meeting; he had received also a 
communication from Rabbi Levi of Giessen, written on Jan, 2, 1844, 
containing an article advocating the organization of a rabbinical con- 
ference, and urging that he (Philippson) should take the initiative in the 
matter. Ibid., 118. 
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Tue Brunswick CONFERENCE, 


It was determined to hold the first conference at Bruns- 
wick. The meeting took place there, June 12-19, 1844. 
The conference was attended by the following rabbis: 
A. Adler of Worms, S. Adler of Alzey, Adler of Minden, 
Ben Israel of Coblentz, L. Bodenheimer of Hildesheim, 
S. Formstecher of Offenbach, N. Frankfurter of Hamburg, 
A. Geiger of Breslau, Goldman of Eschwege, P. Heiden- 
heim of Sonderhausen, L. Herzfeld of Brunswick, S. Herx- 
heimer of Bernburg, M. Hess of Stadt Lengsfeld, S. Hirsch 
of Luxembourg, Hoffmann of Meiningen, S. Holdheim of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, J. Jolowicz of Marienwerder, 
J. Kahn of Treves, J. Klein of Stolp, J. Maier of Stutt- 
gart, L. Philippson of Magdeburg, G. Salomon of Hamburg, 
L. Schott of Randegg, L. Sobernheim of Bingen, and 
B. Wechsler of Oldenburg. 

Geiger, who was prevented from being present at the 
opening session of the conference, addressed a letter to the 
members, in which he urged that this first conference be 
merely preparatory and not resolutatory—that it concern 
itself with practical issues, and not with theoretical dis- 
cussions, and that it avoid laying down any hard-and-fast 
rules 3. 

J. Maier, of Stuttgart, was elected president of the 
conference. In his address of acceptance he recommended, 
as had Geiger in his letter, that the conference bear in mind 
constantly the practical requirements of the day, and con- 
fine its attention to solving as far as it could the vexing 
problems that were agitating Jewish life. The rabbinical 
conference was expected to become a permanent institution ; 
hence it was necessary to declare at the very outset what 
its purpose was to be; the first paragraph of the rules 
governing the conference defines this as follows: “The 
rabbinical conferences have as their purpose that the 


? Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII (1844), 337-9. 
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members shall take counsel together in order to determine 
by what means the preservation and development of 
Judaism and the enlivening of the religious consciousness 
can be accomplished.” The discussion of this paragraph 
touched the all-important question of the authoritative 
character of the conference. Was the conference simply 
to discuss and deliberate upon questions of importance, or 
was it also to pass resolutions and render decisive opinions ? 
If the latter, in how far could these be considered binding 
on the congregations? Would the congregations accept the 
decisions of the rabbis? In a word, was the conference to 
become a new body of authority for Judaism, or were its 
deliberations to be purely academic and without practical 
import? Some very interesting opinions were enunciated 
during the lengthy discussion: the general feeling seemed 
to be that the conference had not a synodal character, that 
its resolutions could not be enforced, and that at best any 
rabbi present who voted with the majority on any question 
was bound morally to carry out such resolution in the 
practical administration of his office*; on the other hand, 
it was held that the very fact that certain resolutions had 
been adopted by the conference would give strong support to 
any rabbi who might need such support, and that after all the 
chief thing was the confidence of the people ; if the people 
had confidence in them their work would prove to be of 
a lasting character, and would receive an authoritative 
stamp; if not, all their efforts were in vain. This was 
expressed excellently by Holdheim, who said: “The pur- 
pose of our gathering is to work for the preservation and 
development of our holy religion ; all our deliberations are 
concerned herewith, and we pass resolutions as to how this 
is to be accomplished. Have we any synodal justification ? 
No; we as little as the rabbis of former times. What gave 
them their power was the confidence of the congregations, 


1 Protokoll der ersten Rabbinerversammlung abgehalten in Braunschweig, XIII; 
Braunschweig, 1844. 
4 Ibid., XVI, 18. 
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and this confidence was reposed in them because they were 
scholars and adepts in the law. The same holds with us!.” 
In a later discussion he expressed himself again on this 
question of authority: “All the talk about a Talmudical 
Judaism is an illusion. Science has decided that the Tal- 
mud has no authority dogmatically or practically. Even 
those who will not acknowledge this go beyond the Talmud. 
The question is, Who gives us the right to change the 
liturgy? This question requires an unequivocal answer. 
The adn nox ‘wx (The Men of the Great Assembly) 
have authority only for their age; what they ordained was 
timely, and on this the sanction of their ordinances rested. 
We have the same authority for our age if we give utter- 
ance to the consciousness of our age *,” but “even though 
the Talmud is not authoritative for us we do not wish to 
disregard the intellectual activity of two thousand years. 
We say merely this: Anything which upon unbiased, 
careful criticism contradicts the religious consciousness of 
the present age has no authority for us*.’ As to the real 
significance of the decision of the majority for the individual 
rabbi, Samuel Hirsch said well: “Our conference must 
have a moral consciousness and must state that it has this, 
so that a rabbi who has voted with the majority can refer 
to the resolutions of this assembly. He must be empowered 
to say: ‘Although this or that may be in opposition to 
a paragraph of the Schulchan Arukh, I teach or do it, and 
thus many rabbis have voted with me, to whom I can 
refer *.’”’ The whole discussion, as in fact did all the dis- 
cussions, showed in what an unsettled state Jewish opinion 
and practice were; with scarcely an exception the men who 
had assembled at Brunswick desired reform; the question 


1 See also his ‘‘ Geschichte der Berliner Reformgemeinde,” 113. 

2 Protokolle, 55 : cf. also his aphoristical statement, ‘‘ Der Talmud spricht 
aus seinem Zeitbewusstsein und fiir dasselbe hatte er Recht; ich 
spreche aus einem héhern Bewusstsein meiner Zeit und fiir dasselbe habe 
ich Recht.”—Ceremonialgesetz im Gottesreich, 50, Schwerin, 1845. 

3 Protokolle, 66. * Ibid., 16. 
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was merely how much? Broadly speaking, the rabbis 
present might have been classed in three divisions—first, 
representatives of what might be called the orthodox- 
reform party, if so paradoxical a term is permissible, i.e. 
such as demanded that if any changes were made this must 
be done consistently with the Talmudic-rabbinical stand- 
point ; they were not opposed to slight changes, but these 
must not affect the existing structure of Judaism as based 
on Talmud and Schulchan Arukh. This party was repre- 
sented but slightly, by three advocates at the most. 
Secondly, there was the reform element, which was in 
a great majority ; for them Talmud and Schulchan Arukh 
were authoritative no longer ; they claimed that Judaism, 
as legalistic rabbinism, had lost its power over the present 
generation, and that the spirit of the religion must be 
emphasized as over against the formalism into which it 
had degenerated; they held that Judaism in its funda- 
mental concept as the ethical monotheism was what it had 
always been at bottom; this fundamental concept had been 
obscured by accretions of forms; these had to be cleared 
away to such an extent as they no longer fed the religious 
nature, and their place had to be taken by such religious 
forms, ceremonies, and institutions as were in accord with 
the religious outlook of the modern Jew ; such traditional 
ceremonies and institutions as still possessed vitality were, 
as a matter of course, to be retained, and if necessary to be 
interpreted accordingly. Thirdly, there was what might 
be termed the party of compromise, who desired to march 
under both banners; they wished to make haste very 
slowly, to preserve the traditions, and yet satisfy the needs 
of the new time which they could not help but recognize ; 
such were opposed to any declaration of principles or to 
any positive expression that might indicate a break in any 
way with the consensus of Jewish tradition. 

The character of the conference as a reform gathering, 
however, appeared constantly during the discussions. Thus, 
when Schott, the leading representative of the rabbinical 
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party, denounced the tendency to abrogate existing customs, 
and asked, ‘“‘ Shall we negate always ?” Holdheim answered 
him by saying that what Schott called negation was really 
affirmation in the light of the declared purpose of the 
conference, viz. “the preservation of Judaism.” “The 
preservation of the essential,” he claimed, “is conditioned 
by the excision of the non-essential. The healthy portion 
can be saved only by the removal of the diseased part }.” 
Hess stated that until the conference would declare boldly 
that the Talmud had no significance dogmatically they 
would have no basis for their resolutions. As to Schott’s 
claim about their negative attitude, he would say that the 
reproach of being destroyers is more applicable to the rigid 
rabbanites 2, since they deny that the consciousness of the 
age is a moving force with many Jews of the present day ; 
they were responsible that so many had become alienated, 
as for example in Frankfort. In the discussion on the 
liturgy, Samuel Adler used the following strong words: 
“What right we have to reform! the traditional right to 
modify the Biblical ceremonial aceording to temporal and 
local conditions. The question was asked often whence we 
obtained that right. From the people. The free will of 
the people recognized the Talmudists, the free will of the 
people will recognize us also. We too are Talmudists. 
Hence we can insist on this same right.” And during the 
discussion on the Sabbath, Gotthold Salomon declared that 
they must seek to save the Sabbath as soon as possible, and 
strive to harmonize the Sabbath laws with life and the 
age ; for “life must be regulated by and permeated with 
religion. The age is also a Bible through which God speaks 
to Israel” These expressions illustrate in the main the 
spirit of the conference; it was emphatically of a reform 
tendency ; the orthodox and the conservatives were in such 


1 Protokolle, 44. 
2 Ibid.: cf. also Holdheim, ‘‘Geschichte der Entstehung und Ent- 
wickelung der jiidischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin,” 97. 
3 Protokolle, 91; J.Q. R., XVII, 339 note. 
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a minority that they were almost a negligible quantity ; 
the spirit of the nineteenth century was breathing new life 
into the ancient faith, and the dry bones were being resus- 
citated; Ezekiel’s vision was being interpreted anew. 

This being the first large gathering of Jewish theologians 
since the inception of the reform movement, it was but 
natural that voices should make themselves heard de- 
manding that the conference state what the fundamental 
principles of Judaism are; for it was felt by these that 
such a declaration of principles was necessary in order 
to give the conference the proper foundation whereon to 
build. It was the same sentiment as had actuated the 
members of the Society of the Friends of Reform in Frank- 
fort! when they contended that, in order to clear the 
controversial atmosphere in which Judaism was enveloped 
at that time, it was requisite to formulate in as brief a 
space as possible the essential fundamentals in which all 
Jews of modern views could agree. True, the question 
of formulating a declaration of principles was not one of 
the set subjects of discussion at the conference; still it 
was referred to a number of times in the course of the 
various debates. In the discussion on the Prayer-book 
Bodenheimer, who was of a markedly conservative tendency, 
contended that before any intelligent action could be taken 
on the subject of determining what prayers are expressive 
of the religious convictions of the people to-day the 
question as to what the Jewish articles of belief are had 
to be settled. He claimed that the greatest confusion 
existed here, that even Maimonides contradicted himself, 
that Chasdai differed with him, and that Abarbanel in 
his turn differed with Chasdai*. He suggested, therefore, 
that a commission be appointed to formulate a statement 
of the fundamental articles of Jewish belief. In this he 
received the endorsement of Hess the radical, who advo- 
cated likewise the appointment of a commission for the 
drafting of a confession of belief which should state what 

1 J. Q. KR. XVII, 327. 2 Protokolle, 48. 
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the conference considers the essence of Judaism, and in 
what it conceives the relation of the moral to the cere- 
monial law to consist! The rabbi of Luxemburg, Samuel 
Hirsch, expressed himself in a manner diametrically opposed 
to this; he too was a radical in many of his opinions, and 
the wide difference between him and Hess on this vital 
subject is most suggestive of the character of the con- 
ference and the difficulty of reconciling the many individual 
views represented; he declared that he was opposed to 
the proposition to appoint such a commission, because “ we 
have no articles of belief in the commonly accepted in- 
terpretation of the term, viz. that we should or must 
believe what cannot be known or comprehended *.” Hold- 
heim too took strong ground against the formulation of 
any creed: “ Every Jew is obligated by his birth; Judaism 
is inalienable, and does not depend on the acceptance of 
any dogma according to this or that interpretation °*.” 
Formstecher* sided with Bodenheimer and Hess; he 
averred that in all things there must be a principle from 
which to proceed: else there can be no results. “We 
require a principle in our relations with our congregations: 
else our work will be open to suspicion always, and some 
passage from some Hebrew book will always be able to 
be cited against us..... I do not demand a creed, as 
Hirsch maintains against me, but we must have a principle, 
a rule of procedure, by which we must be guided®.” In 
more or less direct wise the debatable subject of creed 
and dogma was touched upon in these various utterances : 
Are there dogmas in Judaism or no? is still a favourite 
theme of discussion. Is a set creed compatible with or 
foreign to the spirit of Judaism? remains to this day an 
unsettled point of debate®; there can be no doubt that 


1 Protokolle, 53. 2 Thid., 54. 3 Tbid., 56. 
* Author of the work “ Die Religion des Geistes.” 
5 Protokolle, 66. 


6 Geiger held that there are dogmas in Judaism, but no creed as a 
condition of salvation, Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, VII (1846), 222 ; 
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a set creed is a great obstacle in the path of the pro- 
gressive development of a religion, and that therefore 
reform Judaism must always be impatient of a set creed’; 


twenty years later he wrote, ‘Es ist in Wahrheit zum Heile fiir das 
Judenthum, dass es in ihm nicht zur dogmatischen Fixirung irgend 
eines, und sei es auch des unzweifelhaftesten und des unzweifelsten 
Gedanken gekommen ist, zum wahren Heile des Judenthums, dass der 
einzelne Jude oder jiidische Theologe nicht ‘seinen Glaubensstand’ an 
dem Glaubensstande der Gesammtheit zu messen hat und danach seine 
Angehidrigkeit zu beurtheilen ist, inwiefern er sich selbst als mit der 
Judenheit noch eng verbunden erachtet, auch bei ber Abweichung in 
wesentlichen Fragen von der herkémmlichen und noch geltenden Auf- 
fassung sich im innigen Zusammenhange mit dem in der Judenheit 
herrschenden Geiste weiss.” Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, 
VII, 9; see also ibid., I, 279. Holdheim taught likewise that Judaism 
has dogmas but does not make their acceptance a conditio sine qua non 
of salvation as does Christianity; ‘‘Geschichte der Entstehung und 
Entwickelung der jiidischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin,” 225 ff. See 
the interesting debate on this subject by the members of the directorate 
of this congregation, ibid., 229 ff.; also Holdheim, ‘ Religionsprinzipien 
des reformierten Judenthums,” Berlin, 1847, ‘‘Die heilige Schrift hat 
sich nie in einem Bekenntnisse fixirt usw.” Hess in a leading article 
in his Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts claimed that a creed is not 
objectionable if it be understood that the statement of creed is merely 
a consensus of opinion, and that it is left to each one to hold that con- 
ception of Judaism which appeals to his thought and conscience ; in other 
words, a creed must not be made the measure of salvation, but is to 
be considered merely as a definition or declaration of principles, VI 
(1845), 330-1. S. Stern, the virtual founder of the Berlin Reform Con- 
gregation, contended that the ‘definite formulation of principles contra- 
dicts altogether the thought of development whereon reform builds” ; 
quoted in Holdheim, “ Geschichte der Berliner Reformgemeinde,” 229 ; 
see also his article ‘‘Die Aufgabe der jiidischen Gemeinde zu Berlin 
fiir die Gegenwart” (1844), in Freund’s Zur Judenfrage in Deutschland, 
II, 359. For further discussion of this question see L. Liw, ‘ Jiidische 
Dogmen,” in Gesammelte Schriften, I, 133-76, Szegedin, 1889 ; S. Schechter, 
“The Dogmas of Judaism,” J.Q.R., I, 48-61, 115-27; B. Felsenthal, 
**Gibt es Dogmen im Judenthume?” Year Book of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, VIII, 54 ff.; M. L. Margolis, ‘The Theological Aspect 
of Reformed Judaism,” ibid., XIII, 192 ff.; F. Perles, “ Bousset’s Religion 
des Judenthums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalteter kritisch untersucht,” 
112-16, Berlin, 1903; O. J. Simon, ‘‘ Authority and Dogma in Judaism,” 
J. Q. R., V, 231-43; H. Hyamson, ibid., 469-82. 

1 See the author’s ‘‘Tendencies of Thought in Modern Judaism,” New 
World, IV, 610, Boston, 1895. 
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still Formstecher was correct in the main when he urged 
that the conference should formulate a declaration of 
principles. Such a declaration was necessary, particularly in 
view of the decided differences between the traditionalists 
and the reformers on a number of controverted points. 
Such a declaration need not nor should it have been re- 
garded as of a fixed character; any future conference 
should have been considered at liberty to modify it as 
soon as the opinion of an age concerning any article of 
such a declaration should have undergone a change. A 
creed is fixed and binding, a declaration of principles is 
fluid; possibly, however, the reformers as a body had not 
yet reached that unanimity of opinion which would have 
made such a declaration possible. Twenty-five years later 
the idea to which Formstecher had given expression at 
Brunswick was carried into practical effect when the con- 
ference of rabbis at Philadelphia adopted as the working 
basis of the conference a statement of principles’. This 
was not a new formulation of a creed, for most of the men 
present at that conference were reformers of an advanced 
type, and would, therefore, not have given their suffrages 
to the manufacture of any creed; that they adopted a 
declaration of principles is indication sufficient of the 
essential difference between this and a statement of creed 
binding upon the individual as a necessary condition of 
salvation®. Although the Brunswick conference adopted 
no declaration of principles, still there was an approach 
to this in the action touching the answers given by the 
French Sanhedrin to the questions of Napoleon in 1807 °. 
Philippson had moved at the afternoon session of June 14 
that the conference approve the attitude taken by the 
Sanhedrin for two reasons; first, to give assurance to the 
various governments of the patriotic attachment of the Jews, 


1 See the author's “‘ Progress of the Jewish Reform Movement in the 
United States,” J. 9. R., X, 82. 

2 Israelit des Neunzehnien Jahrhunderts, VI (1845), 194-7- 
5 Appendix I to Protokolle, 94-8. 
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and to show that there is nothing in Judaism at variance 
with the best and highest interests of the state; and, 
secondly, to evince by this approval that the conference 
was the successor in spirit of that notable assembly. By 
basing upon the French Sanhedrin, the first gathering of 
Jewish representatives resulting from the changes super- 
induced by the political emancipation of the Jews which 
was one of the forerunners of the religious emancipation, 
viz. the reform movement, the conference, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, declared itself the official voice 
of the modern spirit. Philippson’s motion was referred to 
a commission consisting of Holdheim, Salomon, and Frank- 
furter, who reported at the session of June 18. The con- 
ference endorsed the answers of the Synhedrin, making 
slight changes and additions here and there. The con- 
sideration of the question as to whether the intermarriage 
of Jew and Christian was permitted caused a stormy 
debate. The French Sanhedrin had declared that a mar- 
riage between a Jew and a Christian which had been 
solemnized by a civil officer must be considered valid; 
the commission of the conference reported thus: “ Marriages 
between Jews and Christians, marriages between mono- 
theists generally, are not forbidden.” Hess desired the 
insertion of the additional words, “and the rabbi is per- 
mitted to solemnize them”; however, he received no 
support in this extreme attitude. S. Adler declared him- 
self as opposed to the adoption of this paragraph because 
it did not fall within the scope of a rabbinical conference : 
“How will the permission of intermarriage aid towards 
the reawakening of the religious spirit?” he asked 
pointedly. However, he went on to say: “If they were 
to make a declaration on the subject, their approval of 
intermarriage must be coupled with the demand that the 
children born of such marriages must be reared in the 
Jewish faith.” This was the sense of the majority, and 
the report of the commission was amended to read: “The 
? Appendix I to Protokolle, 20. 
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marriage of a Jew with a Christian, marriage with adherents 
of monotheistic faiths in general, is not forbidden, if the 
laws of the state permit the parents to rear the children 
of such a union also in the Jewish faith.” 

The answer to the question concerning the sentiment 
entertained by the Jews towards the land of their birth 
or adoption expresses excellently the political creed of the 
modern Jew: “The Jew is bound to consider the land to 
which he belongs by birth and civic conditions as his 
fatherland, to protect it, and to obey all its laws*.” That 
the members of the conference would take this stand was 
foreshadowed at a previous session during the discussion 
of a proposition submitted by Dr. Mayer of Hechingen on 
‘“‘ Efforts towards the Emancipation of the Jewish Church.” 
In this discussion the opinions of the rabbis present on 
the religious and political elements, as far as they touched 
Jewish thought and practice, were given expression to. 
Holdheim, with his usual perspicacity, declared that the 
religious principle must be kept clearly distinct from the 
political. “It is difficult,’ said he, “to keep the two 
separate, because they have been connected closely for 
so long a time. For this very reason it is important that 
two things which have been joined so improperly should 
be sundered finally. When and how shall this separation 
take place? That we cannot determine here and now, but 
it is the task of the present age. We do not grant that 
there is such a thing as a ‘Christian state,’ and certainly 
we should not speak of a ‘Jewish state,’ or of the over- 
lapping of the religious and the political in Judaism. ... 
Let the Jewish clergyman concern himself with religious 
instruction ; that is plain! only let there be clearness, clear- 
ness in our religious conceptions *.” Holdheim expressed 
here the thought that he gave voice to in many different 
forms in his published writings, both before and after this 
conference *; the separation of the religious and political 


1 Protokolle, 73. 2 Tbid., 78, 79. 5 Tbid., 29. 
* “Das Religidse und Politische im Judenthume,” Schwerin, 1845; 
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elements became in time one of the marked features of the 
reform movement; the separation of church and state, and 
all that this implies, is written Jarge on the programme of 
reform Judaism, which, therefore, has no sympathy with 
a movement like Zionism that combines the political and 
religious elements. So also Frankfurter declared that 
nothing was of greater importance than that they keep 
the religious and the political clearly distinct; “religiously 
speaking, we form a closely-joined community, not over 
against the state, but within the state; but in all broadly 
human and political activities we consider ourselves sub- 
jects and members of the state on each and every count'.” 
The special subject under discussion was the supervision 
of Jewish schools. Dr. Mayer of Hechingen had proposed 
that the governments should be petitioned to place the 
Jewish day schools under the supervision of the rabbi 
instead of a non-Jewish official, as was the case in many 
instances ; the conference negatived this by a large majority, 
the sentiment being that such a demand would assume the 
appearance of political separatism. 

The most important and lengthiest debate during the 
sessions of the conference was on the question of the reform 
of the liturgy. The debate was occasioned by the motion 
of Dr. Joseph Maier of Stuttgart, the president of the 
conference, that a commission be appointed to report to 
the next conference on the following six points: (1) Whether 
and in how far the Hebrew language was necessary for 
the public religious services, and, even if not necessary, 
whether its retention appeared advisable for the present 
among the Jewish congregations of the German father- 
land? (2) In how far the dogma of the Messiah and all 
kindred doctrines must receive recognition in the prayers ? 
(3) Whether the repetition of the Mwy mnw (the eighteen 
benedictions) was necessary, and whether the Mussafim 


ef. also Ritter, ‘‘ Die jiidische Reformgemeinde zu Berlin,” 50, Berlin, 
19c2; Levin, ‘‘ Die Reform des Judenthums,” 46-50, Berlin, 1895. 
1 Protokolle, 27. 
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must be retained? (4) In what manner the 771n7 nx 
and O'xsp “t (the reading from the Law and the calling 
up to the Law) could be arranged so as to cause less dis- 
turbance than at present, and to further congregational 
devotion and edification? (5) What steps could be taken 
to make the saw nypn and ahd nb» (the blowing of the 
ram’s horn on the New Year’s Day, and the shaking of 
the palm-branches on the Feast of Tabernacles) less objec- 
tionable to the aesthetic sense? (6) Whether the organ 
is permissible in the synagogue ? 

These questions involved so many points which were the 
subjects of heated controversy that it cannot excite wonder 
that the discussion that ensued upon their presentation to 
the conference touched most of the subjects that emphasized 
the differences between traditionalists and reformers. The 
public service is the official expression of the religious 
convictions of the community, therefore it is almost as a 
matter of course the first point to which the attention of 
reformers is directed. As has been shown?, the earliest 
efforts of the new movement in Judaism had been directed 
towards a reform of the public services; the main attention, 
however, had been paid to aestheticizing the service, of 
making it decorous where it had been disorderly, of excising 
piyyutim, and thus shortening it, of introducing choral 
music and the German sermon; but less thought had been 
given to the matter of making the prayers express the 
principles of the reform movement. So much was involved 
in this reform of the ritual, so many points of detail, that 
it is not surprising that the men of that time who were 
in the very thick of the controversy could not see the 
forest because of the trees. The six questions upon which 
the discussion in the Brunswick conference was based 
indicated excellently the difficulties which a comprehensive 
reform of the liturgy was compelled to encounter. Inas- 
much, however, as the motion was simply to refer these 
questions to a commission to report to the next con- 

; 1J.Q.R., XV, 490. 
VOL. XVII. Yy 
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ference, and the discussion on this report will have to 
receive detailed consideration in its proper place, it is 
unnecessary to reproduce here the opinions expressed at 
this conference on the points at issue. Sufficient to say 
that the recommendation to elect such a commission was 
acted upon favourably, and the following rabbis were con- 
stituted members thereof—Joseph Maier, Levi Herzfeld, Levi 
Bodenheimer, Samuel Holdheim, and Gotthold Salomon. 
Another subject that aroused prolonged discussion was 
the so-called oath more Judaico'. Whenever a Jew 
appeared as a witness before a court, and the oath was 
administered to him, the whole proceeding was extremely 
humiliating to the self-respect of the Jewish witness ; he 
had to go to the synagogue accompanied by the judge, the 
rabbi, and ten Jews above the age of thirteen, and, decked 
with the tallith and the tephillin, had to take the scroll of 
the law upon his arm ; the rabbi had to impress upon him 
the solemnity of the oath; the witness then spoke a set 
formula and had to give assurance that he would not 
attempt to have the oath abrogated by a Jewish ecclesias- 
tical court, and that he wuuld not consider it annulled by 
the Kol Nidre prayer spoken on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement; that he did xot consider the Christian an 
idolater, &c. Much was written at this time by Jewish 
scholars on this subject *, and attempts were made to have 


1 Protokolle, 33-42. 

2 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, III (1839), 293; IV (1840), 123, 133, 
158, 166, 174, 189, 307; JIsraelitische Annalen, II (1840), 243; Zeitschrift fiir 
die religiésen Interessen des Judenthums, I (1844), 301 ; Israelit des Newnzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, V (1844), 277, 327 (Holdheim) ; ibid., 375 (Einhorn); ibid., 
VI, 917 (Holdheim’s answer to Einhorn) ; Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 
IX (1845), 194 ff., 274 ff., 289 ff. (Einhorn’s answer to Holdheim) ; Die 
Reform des Judenthums (a magazine which was edited by A. Adler and 
H. Wagner in the interest of the rabbinical conferences, and appeared 
only one year, 1846), 9, 17. See also Frankel’s book, “ Die Eidesleistung 
der Juden in theologischer und historischer Beziehung,” Dresden, 1847 ; 
Leopold Stein, ‘‘ Der Eid more Judaico, wie solcher bei den Gerichten der 
freien Stadt Frankfurt noch in Uebung ist,” Frankfurt a. M., 1847; 
D. Rothschild, ‘‘ Der Eid der Juden,” Brilon, 1847; cf. also Allgemeine 
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this barbarous mediaeval proceeding abolished ; possibly 
the most famous case was that in which Cremieux, the 
future senator of France, defended M. Isidor, at the time 
rabbi of Saverne, and later chief rabbi of France. Isidor 
had refused to permit the administration of the oath more 
Judaico, had locked the door of the synagogue, and had 
declared that he would never permit such a profanation 
of God’s name!. This case aroused so much attention 
that it was the beginning of the final abolition of the oath 
more Judaico in France. The Brunswick conference took 
a firm stand on this subject, and declared that “the oath 
of a Jew in the name of God is binding without further 
ceremony*.” The conference declared further that the 
Kol Nidre prayer was unessential, and the members present 
promised to use every effort to eliminate it from their 
services on the coming Day of Atonement °, 


Zeitung des Judenthums, X (1846), 188-91, 206-7, 220-2, 248-9, 261-3, 616, 
667; XIV, 137. For a historical sketch see ‘ Zur Geschichte des Juden- 
eides,” in L. Geiger’s Juden in Berlin, 265-80, Berlin, 1871. The oath more 
Judaico, though abolished in lands where the Jew has received the rights 
of man, was still administered in Roumania as late as 1904: Jewish 
Chronicle, Aug. 19, 1904. 

1 Israelitische Annalen, II (1840), 57 ; Die Reform des Judenthums, 9. 

2 Protokolle, 41. 

’ This prayer, which is spoken at the opening of the service on the Eve 
of Atonement in congregations which use the traditional liturgy, is 
one of the favourite objects of attack of anti-Jewish writers; they 
declare that thereby the Jew absolves himself from all vows and 
promises that he might make during the coming year; however, 
Jewish authorities have always interpreted this to refer to such 
vows as the individual assumes voluntarily, and in which no other 
persons or interests are involved; in other words, “the formula has 
reference only to such vows in which the relation of the individual to his 
conscience or his Heavenly Father is involved.” Still, because of the 
misinterpretation to which it was liable, it was important to eliminate it 
from the liturgy. As early as the fifteenth century Isaac ben Sheshet 
wrote to another rabbi to make the attempt to abolish the kol nidre, 
saying, that if he were to do this he would gain the praise of all wise 
men (Resp., 394) ; quoted by Geiger in Freund’s Zur Judenfrage in Deutsch- 
land, 3-4. See also Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 134-6; Revue des Btudes 
Juives, XX XIX, 78; Jewish Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Kol Nidre.” Many congrega- 
tions throughout Germany acted upon the recommendation of the 
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While the Jews were separate alien communities with no 
political rights or affiliations, they had their own jurisdic- 
tion, and were governed in many vital relations of life, as 
marriage, divorce, and the like, by their own laws. When 
they were striving for civil emancipation and were being 
incorporated in the body politic in various states, it was 
found that their traditional laws came into conflict fre- 
quently with the laws of the land. Reforms were neces- 
sary. It was for this reason that Jolowicz presented a 
resolution calling for a revision of the Jewish marriage 
laws. Holdheim moved that a commission be appointed 
to report to the next conference a plan for the reform of 
the marriage law, this being demanded urgently by the 
conditions and circumstances of the time. This was agreed 
to, and Holdheim, Herzfeld, Maier, Bodenheimer, and Geiger 
were elected members of this commission. 

Shortly before the convening of this conference the 
Jewish world had been agitated by the circumcision con- 
troversy’. An echo of this agitation sounded in the 
conference hall when Hess introduced the following reso- 
lution: “Be it resolved by this conference that, although 
it has learned with pain that some co-religionists observe 
no longer a command so universally considered sacred as 
circumcision, yet it declares against all external coercion 
and exclusion as has been demanded by a number of rabbis, 
and expresses the opinion that those who do not observe 
the command of circumcision are to be considered members 
of the Jewish religious community despite this, and as 
adinissible to the taking of the oath, the giving of testi- 
mony, and the contracting of marriage with a Jewess,” 
The resolution was disposed of by the endorsement of the 
suggestion of the president to the effect that since this 
matter was the subject of such bitter discussion in Jewry 
just at this time it be passed over, it being inadvisable to 


Brunswick Conference and eliminated the Kol Nidre prayer from the 
service on the following Day of Atonement. 
1J.Q.R., XVII, 340 ff. 
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give occasion to the play of passion on the floor of the 
conference. 

At the closing session of the conference Dr. Samuel 
Hirsch proposed that the conference take steps to reconcile 
the differences between Jewish doctrine and practice by 
the abrogation or the amelioration of a number of Sabbath 
and dietary laws. He stated that the matter would not be 
so grave were the Sabbath laws disregarded only in the 
household economy, but that the public desecration of the 
Sabbath demanded that something be done to save the 
situation. Ifthe members of the conference would address 
themselves to this subject in full earnestness they would 
give evidence to the world that they are not negativists 
and destroyers, but conservers and builders’. Schott, the 
ultra-conservative, held that no action was necessary on 
their part, “since the Sabbath laws do not conflict with 
their duties as men and citizens, rabbinism having permitted 
certain necessary ameliorations*.” A. Adler, after de- 
claring that the modern point of view is altogether different 
from that of the Talmud, proceeded to say that “there is 
a cleft between life and the traditional Sabbath observance. 
We must reconcile this difference, not continue it*.” 
Herxheimer called attention to the difficulties which were 
confronting the rabbi constantly because of the inconsis- 
tency between his preaching and teaching and the practice 
of his people. This would continue until life and pro- 
fession would be reconciled *. 

Holdheim declared flatly: “We cannot adopt the rab- 
binical conception of the Sabbath. We must ask our 
conscience what is the intent of Sabbath observance. 
Perhaps we can preserve Sabbath observance without 
Sabbath rest®”; and Salomon exclaimed: “We must 
attempt to save the Sabbath as soon as possible, and to 
reconcile the Sabbath laws with life and with our age. 
For after all the object of religion must be to regulate and 
permeate life *.” 


1 Protokolle, 87-8. * Ibid., 91. 


2 Ibid., 89. 3 Ibid., go. 
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So important a question, possibly the most important 
among the practical problems in Jewish life, demanded the 
most thorough discussion and consideration ; this it could 
not receive in the closing hours of a conference. A Sabbath 
Commission was therefore elected to report on the subject 
at the coming conference; the commission consisted of 
Geiger, A. Adler, 8. Adler, Wechsler, and Kahn. 

The conference adjourned on Wednesday, June 19, after 
determining to meet at Frankfort-on-the-Main on July 15 
of the following year. No event in that agitated period 
stirred the Jewish communities more than did this confer- 
ence. Denunciations fierce and invectives severe were 
hurled at the rabbis who had met at Brunswick. The 
conference was assailed as negative and destructive. 
Attacks by opponents called forth defences by friends ; 
articles in newspapers, essays in magazines, pamphlets 
appeared in rapid succession; scathing criticism? on the 
one hand and admiring laudation? on the other characterized 
the temper of the writers; the orthodox accused the con- 
ference of having undermined the very foundations of 
Judaism, the reformers acclaimed it for having given voice 
bravely to the true spirit of Judaism. I can refer to the 
more important of these controversial publications only. 

Most unexpected was the criticism of the conference by 
Ludwig Philippson, who had been mainly instrumental in 
calling it into being ; the conference had travelled a path 
far different from that which he had expected and hoped 
that it would take. In discussing its work, he wrote that 
it was unfortunate that the conference had developed 
a critical tendency instead of devoting itself to the task of 
reviving and creating; it criticized existing institutions, 
but paid no attention to organizing other institutions which 
the practical needs of the people required; had the con- 
ference been a scientific congress, learned criticism would 


? David Cassel, ‘‘Woher und Wohin?” 12, Berlin, 1845. 
2 S. Stern, “ Die gegenwiartige Bewegung im Judenthume,” 42, Berlin, 


1845. 
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have been in place, but the conference was intended to 
contribute primarily towards awakening and strengthening 
F the religious consciousness of the people, and in this pro- 
: vince the critical spirit can accomplish nothing’. He 
regretted beyond measure that the principle of compromise 
(Prinzip der Vermittelung) did not guide the deliberations 
of the conference; this represented his standpoint; those 
who were guided by this principle wished to build on 
historical foundations, recognizing the needs of the present 
and having an eye to the future, but they would not 
abrogate existing customs and ceremonies until they had 
something positive to take their place; the misfortune 
was that the conference was dominated by such as had an 
abstract ideal of positive religion, which they pursued 
without regard for the past, and for whom nothing had 
any value except that which comported with the demands 
of cold reason and the critical faculty ?. Philippson was 
of a decidedly practical bent; he felt that reform must 
move slowly and accommodate itself to existing con- 
ditions; it was his firm conviction that if the conference 
would call into being practical institutions like a rab- 
binical seminary, a publication society and the like, it 
would do much more for the religious advancement of the 
people than by the discussion of abstract religious ideas. 
The philosophical principles of the reform movement re- 
ceived but little consideration in his writings; he praised 
the conference for not having formulated a declaration 
of principles, and stated that in future conferences the 
conservative element must be strengthened for this alone 
would ensure their efficacy, authority, and beneficial in- 
fluence. 

The individual criticism of the conference which aroused 
the greatest attention was that of Zacharias Frankel*. He 







































1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII (1844), 385. 

2 Ibid., 387. 

3 ‘Die Rabbinerversammlung zu Braunschweig,” in Zeitschrift fiir die 
religiosen Interessen des Judenthums, I (1844), 289-308, 
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claimed that the members of the conference were not 
impressed sufficiently with the significance and gravity 
of their task, that they were not careful enough in their 
utterances and proposals, and that they did not keep in 
view the religious state of the people. He held that a 
rabbinical conference cannot pass resolutions, only a synod 
can do this; a conference can only discuss and deliberate. 
The Brunswick conference discussed the weightiest matters ; 
in a number of instances the members showed their un- 
preparedness and incapacity. Thus in the discussion on 
the mixed marriage question the attitude of the French 
Sanhedrin had been misrepresented; the Sanhedrin had 
not declared that “the marriage of a Jew with a Christian 
is not forbidden,” as the conference had reported, but that 
“the marriages between Jews and Christians which had 
been performed in accordance with the laws of the civil 
code are binding civilly, and although they cannot be 
solemnized religiously, they are not anathema.” He also 
blamed the conference for applying the scalpel of criticism 
to customs and ceremonies close and dear to the heart 
of the people; what the people consider edifying and 
binding must be respected; the conference had made the 
mistake of keeping in view only the “age,” and not the 
“faith ’’; the members had spoken constantly of the spirit 
of the age, but did not bear in mind the warm religious 
sentiment of the people who still clung to many a form 
and custom in which the religious philosopher, standing 
on the advanced intellectual outposts of the time, recognizes 
only a meaningless survival of the past, but which may 
yet have power to move and edify. Frankel’s attack called 
forth many answers, notably from Holdheim’, Maier’, the 
president of the conference, and Samuel Hirsch *, all of 


1 “ Die erste Rabbinerversammlung und Herr Dr. Frankel,” Schwerin, 
1845. 

2 «Die erste Rabbinerversammlung und ihre Gegner,” Stuttgart, 1845. 

8 « Erwiderung auf Herrn Dr. Frankel’s Angriff gegen die Rabbinerver- 
sammlung,” Orient, V (1844), 378-82. 
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whom defended the conference warmly. The first named 
took pains to show how fallacious was Frankel’s argument 
that the members of the conference should not have 
criticized such religious forms and beliefs as were close 
to the heart of the people, and still had power to move 
them; superstitions often have this power, shall super- 
stitions never be attacked for this reason? who are the 
better judges of what is the truth of religion, the people 
or the religious guides? the time-server has his hand on 
the people’s pulse, the true leader, worthy of the name, 
will not be deterred in his course, no matter what the 
people may believe or think. Even Frankel stated in 
another connexion that everything is not as it should be 
in Jewry, and advocated certain reforms because of the 
conflict between life and the faith!; but there is no such 
conflict, Holdheim goes on to say; the conflict is between 
life and the Talmudical interpretation of the faith, between 
life and rabbinical formalism and ceremonialism, and not 
between life and Judaism ; there must be a thorough reform 
of traditional rabbinical Judaism and the conflict will 
disappear from the life of the modern Jew. Frankel him- 
self is not clear; now he advocates reform, and again he 
decries it; let him be honest and not attempt to attain 
to a supreme position in the estimation of the common 
people by such palaver to the effect that what still appeals 
to the bulk of the people has religious validity; the 
majority rule is not the gauge by which the truth is to 
be measured. 

Dr. Maier, the president of the conference, in his defence 
touches the same point; he says that if Frankel’s con- 
tention be true that the popular sanction of religious forms 
and institutions must guide their observance or discon- 
tinuance, the function of religious leaders would be that 
of grave-diggers who have only to bury decently what has 

1 Holdheim refers evidently to Frankel’s article, ‘‘ Ueber Reformen im 


Judenthume,” in Zeitschrift fiir die religiésen Interessen des Judenthums, I (1844), 
I-27. 
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disappeared from the life of the people; he puts this apt 
query to Frankel, “Suppose that it had so chanced that 
instead of becoming chief rabbi of Dresden you had become 
chief rabbi of Moldavia or Wallachia, where Chassidism 
which finds religious edification and satisfaction in the 
observance of senseless cabbalistical customs is rampant— 
Chassidism which considers holy and God-pleasing many 
acts that true piety is backward in even mentioning— 
would you hesitate for one moment in attacking and 
removing these customs, even though, to use your own 
phrase, ‘they had received popular sanction and acknow- 
ledgment’? The revealed will of God is the incontestable 
standard for reforms, not the will of a party, even though 
that party form for the nonce an overwhelming majority.” 
Every command, every institution whose retention can 
only harm the essence of religion, and which has either 
no foundation in Scripture or was ordained for a certain 
time that is past, or a certain political phase that has 
ceased, must be surrendered or changed, even though 
Talmud and Shulchan Arukh declare it to be Mosaic and 
of eternal validity; on the other hand, every command, 
every institution which strengthens the true content of 
religion must be retained, even though it emanate from 
the latest teachers of the people. The acceptance of such 
recommendations and proposals made by the religious 
leaders depends not on them. They cannot force this 
acceptance, for they have no police power, nor have they 
the slightest wish to exercise such power. Theirs it is 
only to fulfil the duties of their office and to show the 
people the way.” This, continues the president, was the 
standpoint of the conference’. A number of men had 
gathered “to take counsel together as to what must be 
done for the preservation of the religion, and they had 
paid especial attention to those religious institutions and 


? Frankel answered Maier in an article entitled ‘‘Schreiben an den 
Herrn Kirchenrath Dr. Maier in Stuttgart,” Zeitschrift fiir die religiésen 
Interessen des Judenthums, II (1845), 161-82. 
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customs, the reform of which was necessary and urgent.” 
After reviewing and rebutting Frankel’s criticisms of the 
specific points in the proceedings of the conference, Maier 
closes his defence thus strongly: “as a matter of fact the 
rabbis of the old thoroughly orthodox school were far more 
careful, honest, and honourable than those of the chiaro- 
scuro type of to-day. The former declared art and science, 
in short all culture except that of a purely religious 
character, as absolutely incompatible with Judaism, and 
characterized every Jew who read a German book as a 
heretic Sxiw sndxa yern; this attitude was consistent and 
intelligible ; the latter however advise that modern schools 
be attended by Jews, and the arts and sciences be culti- 
vated by them, but denounce all such as advocate a reform 
of the ritual and the cult, because these do not harmonize 
with modern culture—this attitude is inconsistent and 
unintelligible. But history adjusts every inconsistency, 
and we may be sure that the present inconsistency in 
Judaism will be adjusted, even though dozens of Frankels 
strive against it with might and main. As for you, my 
friends and brothers, who are not concerned for your own 
aggrandizement, but for the weal of our co-religionists: not 
for the realization of selfish plans and opinions, but for 
the preservation of our religion: be you not misled by 
appearances like this which I have just discussed. The 
struggle of light with darkness is still on, but victory 
must follow as surely as does the day and dawn.” 

Much as some other writings that the conference called 
forth deserve detailed mention, notably the answer of 
Dr. Samuel Hirsch to Frankel, mentioned above, and the 
pamphlet of Dr. Gotthold Salomon!, they must be passed 
by with a mere reference in order that space may be given 
to the most famous of all the publications resulting from 
the deliberations and recommendations of the conference. 
The protest of seventy-seven orthodox rabbis of Germany, 


1 “Die Rabbinerversammlung und ihre Tendenz. Eine Beleuchtung 
fiir Freunde und Feinde,” Hamburg, 1845. 
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France, and Hungary aroused as great commotion at the 
time as did the conference itself. The protest was in 
the form of an address to the faithful in Israel ‘2x ‘dw 
Saw, and the words of the prophet Ezekiel, xxxiii. 6-7, 
were placed at the head of the document as the motto. It 
was in the main a fierce denunciation of the conference 
and its members. Some of its salient sentences read, 
“Judaism is slandered by men who call themselves its 
protectors and its teachers.” ‘No authority is respected, 
not even that of the two thousand year old Great Synod, 
among whose members even the last of the prophets were 
numbered. The barriers of truth are battered down; the 
Talmud with all the traditional divine law contained in 
it is vilified in the most unsparing manner, and its fall 
is gloated over.’ The protest speaks of the members of 
the conference as desiring to erect in the place of the 
hegemony of the Talmud “the throne of Karaism or pos- 
sibly the rule of the idol of convenience and sensuality.” 
The protest proper is worded thus: “ After carefully con- 
ducted written negotiation and conscientious probing of 
all the proceedings of said conference, we, the undersigned, 
have united to inform you, the faithful in Israel, that 
all the resolutions of the so-called Brunswick rabbinical 
conference—with the sole exception of the one that defines 
the political attitude of the Israelites towards the state, 
in which is to be included also the resolution declaring 
for the sacred inviolability of the oath—are opposed to true 
Judaism, and are therefore false and condemnable for the 
believing Israelite ; that a destructive spirit of revolution 
and sectarianism breathes through the proceedings ; that the 
work which has been projected for a future conference 
is of the same condemnable character; and that we regard 
it therefore as the duty of every truly believing Israelite 
not only not to take part in such proceedings, but also 
to oppose such novelty-seeking efforts by every legally 
permitted means.” 

The signers of the document (which reached later the 
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number of one hundred and sixteen) acknowledge the 
growing indifference in Israel, and declare it to be the duty 
of the religious leaders to do all they can to stem it, but 
they denounce the method of the reformers as false; in- 
stead of invoking the divine aid to save the ship of Judaism 
which is tossing about in agitated waters, they think 
to ensure its safety by throwing overboard one divine 
law after the other. ‘“O the fatuity of those blinded leaders 
in Israel!...... Neither we nor any person have the 
power to abrogate even the least of the religious laws.” 
They then call attention to such incidents in the past as 
the idolatry of the people during the first commonwealth, 
the apostasy preceding the Maccabean uprising, the forma- 
tion of the Sadducean and Karaite sects; all these have 
passed away with the exception of a few thousand Karaites 
while the observers of the Law still exist and flourish. 
“Therefore, ye faithful in Israel!” the protest concludes, 
“do not permit yourselves, because of the scarecrow of . 
religious decay which has been set up, to be misled to 
sanctioning reforms and innovations which result only in 
increasing this decay. Turn hopefully with us to Him who 
desires the well-being of all his children on earth, praying 
that He may heal soon the sickness of our age which is 
suffering from materialism, and that He may bring back 
to the true faith the erring in Isracl'!..... Until then 

+ What this true faith from the orthodox standpoint is conceived to be 
was stated most clearly in a remarkable manifesto issued shortly after this, 
viz. on March 31, 1846, by S. Godscheaux, grand rabbi of Colmar, and 
L. M. Lambert, grand rabbi of Metz; this document was as follows: ‘it 
has become necessary that every Israelite be informed fully concerning 
the tactics of those who under the high-sounding names of reformers, 
and progressivists, preach atheism and irreligion, and who under the 
hypocritical pretence of making our religion more imposing and beautiful, 
really desire to sacrifice it to the advantages and indulgences of material 
life. Therefore we address ourselves anew to you, cherished brethren of 
Israel, and give you herewith a brief résumé of the fundamental principles 
of the Jewish religion as they are designated in the Talmud, and as 


our fathers have observed them :— 
(a) The divine law is immutable and eternal like its Author ; neither 
time nor conditions can change, much less abrogate it. 
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let us guard our very ancient religious fortress faithfully, 
and protect it against those who approach it in the guise 
of friends in order to undermine its foundations un- 
disturbed?.” The protest was signed among others by such 
paladins of orthodoxy as N. M. Adler of Hanover, B. Auer- 
bach of Darmstadt, Jacob Bamberger of Worms, Seligman 
Bar Bamberger of Wiirzberg, Jacob Aaron Ettlinger of 
Altona, Samuel Freund of Prague, Samson Raphael Hirsch 
of Emden, E. L. Teweles of Prague, G. Tiktin of Breslau, 
and S. A. Trier of Frankfort. 

This protest may be considered an official document of 


(6) The oral law is as truly the word of God as the written law. 

(c) All institutions and regulations which were introduced into Judaism 
with the purpose of protecting the law are as unchangeable as the 
law itself. 

(d@) No assembly and be it of all the rabbis, yea be it of all Israel 
in conjunction with all the rabbis, has either the authority or the right 
to abrogate or to change the least portion of the law, whether oral or 
written, or the introduced institutions or regulations. 

These are the principles of the true Israelitish belief in which our 
fathers lived, and for which they died; every reformatory attempt to 
change these constitutes rebellion against the religion binding apon all 
the children of Jacob, and leads to the way of destruction.”  Aligemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums, X (1846), 290-1. 

So also the constitution of the famous orthodox congregation of Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, presided over for many years by Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
the greatest of the orthodox leaders of Germany in the nineteenth century, 
defines its standpoint as follows: ‘‘The old Jewish religious legislation 
which forms the fundamental statute of every Jewish community has 
given the Israelitish congregation also the fundamental rules for its 
religious guidance, and nothing could nor can obtain validity in it which 
is not in accord with this religious legislation as it has been handed 
down to us in Thora, Talmud, and the rabbinical codes of the Shulchan 
Aruch.” 

1 Other protests against the Brunswick Conference were issued by the 
rabbinate of Krakau, see Israelit des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, VI, 86; by 
Rabbi Nathan Marcus Adler of Hanover (later of London), and Hirsch 
Lehren of Amsterdam, ibid., 30, and by D. Deutsch, rabbi in Sohrau, 
Upper Silesia nats ArR (Gathering of an Assembly) ‘‘oder Protestation 
gegen die Rabbinerversammlung,” Breslau, 1846. This was a protest 
against both the Brunswick and Frankfort conferences. See also ‘“ Kri- 
tische Bemerkungen zu den Protokollen der ersten Rabbinerversamm- 
lung,” Literaturblatt des Orient, 1845, nos. 48, 64, and 8o, 
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the party of tradition. ‘ Neither we nor any person have 
the power to abrogate the least of the religious laws” ; 
this sentence sums up their position. In their eyes the 
Brunswick reformers were traitors and worse to the cause 
of Judaism. Their cry was the same as that of the rabbis 
who over half a century previously had denounced Men- 
delssohn’s German translation of the Pentateuch and 
Wessely’s plea for secular education, and later the Hamburg 
Prayer Book and Geiger’s attitude. For them Judaism was 
a closed chapter; at any rate they were consistent; they 
considered modern influences of whatever kind as inimical 
to Judaism ; their opposition to the Brunswick conference 
was justified from their standpoint, and one can understand 
and even sympathize with this opposition if that stand- 
point is borne in mind. But they were enlisted in a lost 
cause, the day of rabbinism and shulchan-arukhism was 
past for the Jew living in modern surroundings. Judaism 
was demanding a new reading, and even though the 
Brunswick conferees did not render that new reading 
completely, still were they nearer the true understanding 
of the underlying principles of the faith than were their 
bitter though sincere opponents; the Brunswick conferees 
lived in the present, and appreciated the changes that had 
come upon Jewry, the signers of the protest lived in the 
past and could not, I will not say would not, see those 
changes. 

The protest called forth many counter-replies; from 
Mannheim !, Giessen?, Karlsruhe *, Worms‘, Heidelberg, 
and other communities came addresses signed by many 
names upholding the conference, and denouncing the 
attitude of the seventy-seven; a brief extract from one 
of these addresses will serve to indicate the spirit that 
pervaded all of them: “In the present critical phase of 
Judaism we await only beneficial results from the efforts 
of the rabbinical conference; its published proceedings 


1 Israelit des Neunzehknten Jahrhunderts, VI (1845), 128. 
2 Ibid., 215. 5 Ibid., 222, * Ibid., 159. 
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enlist our full sympathy, and we look forward with the 
greatest confidence to its future transactions which we 
expect will free our sublime religion from the excrescences 
of past ages, and set forth its truths in a manner suited 
to the time wherein we are now living ?.” 

Thus the Brunswick conference, as could not fail to be 
the case, was condemned bitterly in some quarters and 
commended strongly in others ; the published proceedings 
offer but a faint reflex of the spirit which animated the 
conference ; many who attended did so at great sacrifices, 
being impelled by the longing to contribute towards a 
solution of the difficulties that were besetting Judaism. 
This conference did pioneer work ; it grappled with vital 
problems; the members were sincere in their presentation 
and discussion of these problems; the solution was not 
to be expected in a week, many of the problems there 
touched upon have not been settled to this day; the 
question of Hebrew in the service, and the Sabbath 
questions, are still the fruitful subjects of debate. In truth, 
the members of this conference could do no more than 
indicate a programme for future conferences, and this they 
did by appointing commissions to report on vital subjects 
at coming meetings. One of two courses was open to 
them, either the theoretical or the practical; had the con- 
ference resolved itself into a committee of the whole to 
consider and perfect plans for the founding and main- 
tenance of practical institutions like a rabbinical seminary, 
a publication society and the like, as Philippson and also 
Geiger desired, it would have aroused less opposition and 


1 From an address signed by sixty Jews of Worms, Israelit des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, VI, 159. Mention must be made also of the pamphlet issued 
by Dr. A. Adler, entitled “Die sieben und siebzig sogenannten Rabbiner 
und die Rabbinerversammlung,” Mannheim, 1845; this in its turn called 
forth a defence of the signers of the protest from K m (supposedly 
R. Kirchheim) in the form of an open letter, entitled “Offener Brief an 
A. Adler, Mitglied der Braunschweiger Rabbinerversammlung als Antwort 
auf sein Sendschreiben an die 77 sogenannten Rabbiner u.s.w.,” Bocken- 
heim, 1845. 
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have set in motion useful and needed agencies. But under 
the circumstances this could have been but one phase of 
its activity at best. It is difficult to see how, in that period 
of storm and stress, any gathering of rabbis could have 
avoided the consideration of those burning questions in 
Jewish life that the Brunswick conference discussed; for 
even though the discussions were theoretical and academic 
they had also a distinct practical bearing. Principle is 
all important; the Jewish communities required a clear 
understanding of the principles of Judaism as they found 
expression in the liturgy and the public institutions of 
the faith, and who was to discuss and determine upon 
these principles if not the religious leaders? This the 
rabbis assembled at Brunswick did, and for that reason 
this conference is so important an incident in the history 
of the reform movement !. ‘ 
DAvID PHILIPson. 


Cincinnati O., U.S.A. 


1 Holdheim, ‘Geschichte der Berliner Reformgemeinde,” 25. 


VOL. XVII. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE YEMENITE 
LITURGY. 


Some useful work has already been done on this field 
of Hebrew studies, but very much remains yet to be 
accomplished. The edition of the Yemenite Service Book 
(Jerusalem, 1894-8), a masterly description of which by 
Prof. Bacher appeared in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for April, 1902, may at first sight seem to make further 
work unnecessary; but the problem is in reality far 
removed as yet from its ultimate solution. The printed 
text gives us only a redaction of the Yemenite Liturgy 
made by Yahya b. Joseph ibn Salih in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, together with the same author's 
Commentary on it. In order, therefore, to obtain informa- 
tion on the earlier and more original form of these Services, 
we must turn our attention to the MS. sources at our 
disposal. Another shortcoming of the printed text consists 
in the fact of its representing only one definite form of the 
Yemenite Liturgy, namely that of San‘a and its neighbour- 
hood ; but the MSS. show that there existed—and probably 
still exists—a considerable diversity of liturgical use in 
different Yemenite localities. San‘a*, it is true, must be 
regarded as the most important centre of Jewish life in 
Yemen; but a thoroughgoing study of the Services now 
under consideration ought to include some notices of 
liturgical forms different from those of San‘a. 

* It should be noted, however, that a new edition, partly based on 
fresh materials, is now in the press at Jerusalem. The first part appeared 


in 1903. 
? On San‘a as a city and centre of South Arabian life in general, sce 


Yacut’s Geographisches Worterbuch, ed. Wiistenfeld, III, pp. 420-6. 
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The most important contributions to the study of the 
Yemenite ritual in its MS. forms are, of course, those 
of Dr. Neubauer (Bodl. Catalogue, nos. 1145 and 2498, 
and Monatsschrift for 1871, pp. 320-6) and Prof. Stein- 
schneider (Berlin Catalogue, I, nos. 89, 91, 103, and 
Anhang, pp. 117-30; II, end of Vorwort). In addition 
to the other literature on the subject given by Prof. Bacher 
at the beginning of his article in the JEwIsH QUARTERLY 
Review already referred to, must now be mentioned 
Dr. Pinkas Heinrich’s, Fragment eines Gebetbuches aus 
Yemen (Wien, 1902). The largest collection? so far 
known of Yemenite liturgical MSS. is, however, found at 
the British Museum ; and after having—so far as my ability 
goes—made a complete study of the materials there pre- 
served, I may be allowed to place before the readers of this 
REVIEW a series of notes, short texts, and alphabetical lists * 
of Piyyiitim, calculated to amplify our knowledge of the 


subject, and to throw light on various matters connected 
with the theme. Descriptions of the MSS. have just appeared 
in the second volume of the Museum Catalogue of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan MSS., and I should wish the 
materials now offered to be regarded as supplementary to 
the information, necessarily limited, given in that work. 


A. 


It will be useful, first of all, to classify the Museum MSS. 
belonging to this section, the more so as such a classifica- 
tion may at the same time serve as an opportunity for 
noting down some special features of the Services under 
consideration. 


1 See also Dr. S. Poznanski’s description of the Vienna edition of 
the Yemenite Liturgy in J. Q. R., XVII, 189-92. 

2 Mr. E. N. Adler’s considerable collection of the same services no doubt 
also deserves careful study. 

> It almost goes without saying that no liturgical studies can be 
systematically carried out before an alphabetical arrangement has been 
effected of all the Piyyaitim, which are in the Catalogues necessarily 
given in the order in which they occur in the MSS, 


ZZ2 
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I. Of the fourteen MSS.! belonging to the Yemenite rite, 
Or. 2227 must be regarded as forming a class by itself. In 
substance it indeed belongs to the same category as the 
MSS. to be noted under (II), but it shows a systematic 
arrangement of its own. After the portions for week- 
days and O21» DD Mnawn nban, &e., it has a long 
section, extending from fol. 33 b to fol. 96a, which in this 
complete form is peculiar to itself. It may be described as 
a general guide to the Services of the Yemenite Synagogues. 
It begins with a chapter relating to the times of prayer 
(Anbybx nxpix fipnyn vp bya). This is followed by a dy on 
certain conditions which render a person unfit for prayer 
(AbySx yw 194). Then follows a long chapter dealing 
with the entire order of prayers (Naya) nevdydx od)‘ SyB), 
including prayers for week-days both public and private ; 
prayers for the Sabbath-day, win wxn, noon, fast-days, 
men wx, &e. Next comes a Syd on persons who say their 
prayers without proper preparation (13) Yon “13 xdy 7p), 
and after chapters on Biblical lections throughout the year, 
and benedictions and minor offices (including 75737, Marriage 
Service, &c.), the section concludes with the Passover-night 
Service (nopn tsa mywyn wp), followed by “myn ned, 
powan sarpy, nyayn vay, and porn sayy. 

This MS. is the finest in the Museum collection, and as 
it is, apart from Or. 1470, which contains the Haftaroth 
only, also the oldest (having been written in San‘a in 
1540 A.D.), it will be granted that it for more reasons than 
one deserves the place of honour in this interesting section 
of liturgical MSS. It will be seen later on that the two 
short texts on the Calendar and on Repentance included 
in this paper have been taken from this MS. 

II. To the next and longest group belong Or. 2418, 2389, 
2390, 2417, 2673, 1480, 1479. All these contain, like Or. 
2227, the order of Services for the whole year, although 
several of them have their own special characteristics. 


1 An account of Or. 4113, included in the number of MSS. here given, 
will be found in the Catalogue, II, p. 395. 
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One of the most remarkable differences between the 
printed editions and the MSS. consists in the order of 
the mnay for 22 oY. Instead of the old Spanish may 
beginning: an nip wei ody nano Any, preceded by 720178 
42) ‘pin of the printed text (I. x¥ sqq.; second portion), all 
these MSS. have Abraham ibn Ezra’s 127 325 ‘21x, pre- 
ceded by the same author’s 3) ANIy WD AWS (see Zunz, 
Ritus, p. 114). Only in one of these MSS. (Or. 1480) are 
both ‘Abodahs found, nan3 Ans being given as a sort of 
afterthought at the end of the MS., with Moses ibn Ezra’s 
mw. beginning ‘n7 ‘9279 Jys in addition to ‘pin Jone. 
Not less remarkable is the fact that instead of the may 
appearing in the MSS. in its proper place in the Services 
for 123 DY, it is given separately in quite a different part 
of each respective MS. This circumstance might be taken 
to justify the opinion that the Yemenites originally used 
no may at all for 52 ov, but that this portion of the 
Service was introduced at some later period through outside 
influence from one direction or another. As the Yemenite 
Services are commonly grouped with the Spanish branch, 
one would have expected n223 ANN to have been adopted 
in preference to any other ™2y. A composition of Ibn 
Ezra’s was, however, as the work of a Spanish poet, found 
suitable enough to compete with nan3 Anx, and in earlier 
times—as it seems—to retain its position, sole and un- 
disputed. 

Among the invariable features belonging to this group of 
MSS. (including Or. 2227) are (I) a section on the Calen- 
dar entitled: own ay, Wayds aNd, or NIydx aNoN Apr; 
(2) a series of formulae entitled: mapwm join mans np. 
Instead, however, of enumerating the other common 
features of this group, the reader’s attention may now be 
drawn to some special characteristics of one or other of the 
MSS. belonging to the same class :— 

a. Or. 2389 is distinguished by a very long series of 
minawim) nv, containing no fewer than 186 numbers. 
This list accordingly shows more effectively than any of 
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the other lists of “Hymns and Praises” in the group the very 
considerable extent to which Spanish Piyyitim of the best 
period have been utilized by the Yemenites, although 
native compositions, with Hebrew and Arabic used alter- 
nately, are also well represented. 

b. The chief peculiarity of Or. 2390 consists in an. 
entirely new form of the sixth p15 (viz. Mn PP) of Max. 
As the text of this p55 is given in full further on, no further 
remark on it need now be added. 

c. Or. 2673 (written in 1663 sa dys nvdmeads xnxna 
mnax$ x) exhibits to a fairly considerable extent diverse 
forms of the ritual! introduced by nym nypp m0 or OND 
ysxinbs ya; and the Passover-night Service is here 
accompanied by an Arabic Commentary. 

d. Or. 1480 and 1479 exhibit the influence exercised by 
the Kabbalistic school of Isaac Loria on the Yemenite 
Liturgy. This influence shows itself more especially in the 
form of nay nd>3p 71D, several hymns of the Kabbalistic 
school just named being embodied in the Service. These 
are also the only two MSS. of the group which have the 
‘11 12> (also embodied in the printed edition). 

UI. Or. 6354 and 6355 must, mainly on account of their 
contents not covering the Services for the whole year, be 
classed by themselves. Or. 6354 begins with om» and 
ends with mmo (only the beginning mmo SS many being 
preserved). Or. 6355 begins with nay, and ends with a 
series of short miscellaneous offices (including 72257 n33, 
2yan pp, &e.). 

IV. Or. 4113 only contains mrynwe $5 mip, a series 
of pieces embodied in one form or another in all the MSS. 
of group IT. ; 

V. Or. 1470 (a very fine MS. written in 1484) contains 


' An account of the more salient divergences of different uses might 
be given on another occasion. Notes indicating such divergencies are 
found in several other MSS. of the group. 

* These offices are by no means a very common feature of Yemenite 
Service Books. 
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the Haftaroth for the whole year: Hebrew text (provided 
with the sublinear vowel-points and accents, and accom- 
panied by the Massorah Magna and Parva) and the Targum 
(provided with the superlinear punctuation) in alternate 
verses. It should be noted that the Haftardth here given 
differ in a good many points from both the Sephardi and 
the Ashkenazi use. 

VI. Or. 4112 is a roll of the sixteenth century containing 
the well-known texts of ‘oy n3 1ay (I. ‘any mwa 3”b nwaN; 
II. 73m ny). 

VII. Entirely different from all the MSS. already named 
is Or. 4114, containing the Diwan known as that of Joseph 
Shabbezi (av). Similar MSS. have been described by 
David v. Ginzburg in Steinschneider’s Festschrift, and 
Prof. Bacher in Berliner’s Festschrift. Or. 4114 is, however, 
more extensive than these ; and, with the permission of the 
editors, I may perhaps be able to give in a future number 
of this Review alphabetical lists of the pieces contained 
in the MS., together with the acrostics or any other evidence 
of authorship. 


B. AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER ON THE CALENDAR. 


This short text, taken from Or. 2227, but embodied 
in a more or less modified form in MSS. of group II, 
is—as will be seen at a glance—similar in nature to the 
earlier portions of such works as ody 70, the nbapn 75D of 
Abraham b. David, and similar compositions. It might on 
account of its Arabic form be placed by the side of the 
earlier portion of the J Nnbs 3Nn3 published by Dr. Neubauer 
in Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, vol. I, part IV. 
The Yemenites, in fact, showed much discrimination in 
beginning their calendar computations with an introductory 
chapter on chronology. The practical value of the Jewish 
calendar lies, of course, in the means it provides for finding 
the dates of fasts and feasts, and for determining the cycle 
of Biblical lections throughout the year; and as these 
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sacred observances hang together with events narrated in 
Biblical history, it is clear that chronology must form an 
integral part of the system. 

As for the contents of the text here given, it will suffice 
to note down a summary of its chief chronological data. 
The student will, of course, compare these with the other 
chronological works at his disposal. In the present place 
only a note or two of comparison will be given at the foot 
of the page. 

The chief data are as follows :— 

(1) The time that elapsed between the creation of Adam 
and the exodus was 2448! years; but Adam was created 
one year after the creation of the world ?, and it, therefore, 
follows that the exodus took place 2449 years after the 
creation. 

(2) A period of 480 years passed between the exodus 
and the building of the first Temple. 

(3) The first Temple lasted 410 years. 

(4) The jann, or lying waste of the Temple, continued 
for seventy years. 

(5) The second Temple lasted 420 years. 

(6) Ezra* died in the forty-first year of the second 
Temple, this being at the same time the beginning of the 
rule of Alexander the Great, when the custom of dating 
documents orq72p2bx dys jo began among the Jews. 

This text is also valuable from another point of view. 
It begins with the statement that the year in which this 
part of the calendar was composed (or first embodied in the 
iaybx 3NDN) was A. M. 5089 (A.D. 1329). This date, there- 
fore, takes us back into comparative antiquity, and it is 


1 It may here be noted that the Karaite computation as given in the 
Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 2536 places the exodus at 2446 (or 2444) after the 
creation. 

2 This difference in date between the creation of the world and that of 
Adam is a refinement peculiar (so far as the Museum MSS. go) to Or. 2227, 

3 The Yemenite tradition, therefore, knows nothing of a son of Ezra, 
during whose religious administration the arrival of the Greeks took 
place (see e.g. NON ONY TID, Amsterdam, 1711, fol. Noa. 
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not impossible that the Yemenite Liturgy, in essentially 
the form in which we have it now, was redacted at about 
that time. A Liturgy in a simpler form, containing all 
the essential elements of the 19D, of course existed in 
Yemen many centuries before; but it may well be that 
early in the fourteenth century a new departure was made 
in the direction of transforming the 7D into a kind of 
“ind, and of combining it with a calendar, definite liturgical 
directions, and formulae for marriage-contracts, letters of 
divorcements, and various business contracts. If this be 
so, this introductory chapter on the calendar will have to 
be regarded as a document of very great importance for the 
history of the Yemenite Liturgy. But another point is yet 
to follow. At the end of the Arabic text another date is 
given. There a period of 5268 is stated to have passed 
from the creation to the time of writing. A.M. 5268=A. D. 
1508. It is clear, therefore, that the introductory chapter 
prefixed to the calendar computations in Or. 2227 passed 
through a fresh redaction in 1508, the MS. itself belonging 
to 1540, that is, only thirty-two years later. This circum- 
stance would seem to make it more certain still that A.D. 
1329 was a fresh starting-point for the Yemenite Liturgy ; 
for a redactor of 1508 would hardly have left the earlier 
date at the beginning of the chapter, if that date had not 
been regarded as an integral part of the document in its 
original form. 

The text itself may now follow :— 


























Or. 2227, fol. 188 b (six lines from bottom). 





spayds axDn 
‘mpsyr Spadsy pobre and any xo ‘dy odxyds fan» ain 
"yap pra Naya, xmdyer pode mex 
—pepyr yn sd ain xomop “dx pb nay yo fx poy * bye 
‘Ayom map axdse ‘mops ABA Tn jo wy AND ‘AID TN) NAD 
swindsy axoxdse yo 354 myn a | GBA oD AWD pINDA Fol. 189 a. 
ny wane ny sd mo pAbar mxo wey penn ow yx 7 









Fol. 189 b. 
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waar yp Tos) mp pyon wae way eee th py pd) AND 
sbiwy map pnor mons Sebtan way + Sybban sbi map pyap pp 
mon? Jun way pan sw) map pnd YAN PAD TY wR TD 
[AaD] poxemy myo men ndenno wen nbeino dw aD por 
353 Saye na aby [rao] paeohy pokey eno od wayn + qd shen 
oy adi mp ‘MND pod Mm ey: MWAI nea AN py 
memos sya pnb swaps sd mp ‘AND OY wNy) ney om 
sbi mp paxday mops Wwe sk way’ pmoor AND np Adnidy 
paxsay aysax cay wasn say td mo paxdA nde wsyn + by 
PAX ow wry toys tt me prada ade wen abe sbi aap 
way im td mo pASA aw ways omy sd map pabm 
shy ay opyso man wan min wd map pws ayon ono 
omax wey toma natin abs nema *p mn pya 7$9 52) psa 
nxy> sda maw me yo omanr pads ipo pny ada aap “Aen 
owe ya pnyy mpd apy sd as pmo pny’ wey a2 pny 
moo paxdAy meno omynd Sr pe ede apy sys ome nda aay 
ovayed ondys npr jor maw neo owSe mn oe oy ayrad pd 
sy mow mm ap poder pop sey pms Nm awe js oN 
opdx yaa | ndmax xtND 4 Ty oyna Sew oxpo jx 
yoos pads ovayon Saw ad he aby mvs io fy anosiobs 
saa od AAS oF * order moo pysIN AYNOM MID AND 
Meh mpm pes os tdi sya nds mods syon vy ads 
oynn Sew ney de aby nyt i no Syxds cn Syn midd 
ma moby soa yx Se oye Syne mes iors oda pond 
my onowa mm 3 op be mp pon mp yr wpon 
Syeny ond man 1 oye pan Sew 23 meyd mow mxp ya) 
wepods anf + ansinnbs: Spabsy pare dse Fain prya po pear 755 
wb3a snvn ovadnds qrsina owasse ayn po Ww AND yIIN 
neN wpe iNoupyy wtp Sx pine xa mera 4b pden 
sya yoo DAS Aw ANDO yIIN wm nk. sey addy maw 
pdenay maand mixdnd 1p mao pysp joands ont aaidey yess 
mony sayy pia Saan vaxdor aysr an yy on ¢ maw yay 
MND YIIN WW MD Tyr ww m3 12) DVT OMwyI AND ONON 
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myasayy tnx ‘mp ‘a’ ondods omy msinds Spo aba) mp pwy 
“xy ' (sic) po pi3025x tbo “BION NVY NNO WW ND 723 jd 
mim mp Abe san wy mo cds omyon Sew mevy ip 
moods mbox min ness eine + Syne miasds moo nds minds 
myom) mxo yan mo aNds Janda onbmds axe dona toe 
mo vs ody ma yo bh Boni 75 ¢p moxdyds moo pysie 


onow ovvapsbs 75.1 ey nw wyx mabe ata | aya jor NU Fol. rg0a. 


tay no poaddsy moainsddy premdd is4y ix nord 755 0 Sane 
abs ‘mp vp ods may mew pnd qa. 72 Noon *m oor 
NY ION MOY PANN) * DANS pO’ wy AyoN) AND NCH 
soyo pov ad wy 755 ow jer xd yxdse Se npr jo pin ndnbs 
MeSX NTND | INTIION 'p OY Tox snNInds Se aD Pp) mB 
prov muNDAY pmxor axcs ‘mood yoads awy Doni os DAN 
'r’d/’n naon way tds cy ody nove yo Tbsy/n’p/9/n od azo 
‘x/2 an ID pPyIWN) AYO? pmKo rnp 55 aNd TEND Ay 
naon sae? to5 obyx map ’x’p *b 2/2 Tina ovds nn ond 
mpbs vp ards inn ‘/y/9 OD Diy am nde tds meds jo 
man snd yds ‘Se mw dy yo naon ei Ay cnn jo Abs 
wimp * 55 pbyxp sno emo yody ow mp AS yD ND 55 
omyy odd syd momo + obayds paxn jo ANNIAK NPR ND 

2 nox 


C. A NEW FORM OF THE AN }9P PrP. 


This form of the p15 appears to be, so far as the present 
writer has been able to ascertain, unique, although it is not 
impossible that it may be found in some other Yemenite 
MSS. that have not yet been fully described. It will be 
seen that it begins like the usual text, but after about the 
fourth part of the whole passes into an entirely different 
form. Its ascetic tone is similar to that of 39 ‘37 Nn‘2070 
(see e.g. Jellinek, wit na, II, 120 sqq.) and similar 
compositions. Different parts of it are no doubt to be 
found in various compilations (more especially in works 
aiming at principles of nvvon). A translation will hardly 
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be required, the Hebrew being so very clear and simple. 
It will for the present purpose suffice to edit the text 
without further comment. Others may perhaps later on 
collect the parallels from divers sources'. It would be 
interesting to know the date at which the px. in its 
present form made its appearance. 


Or. 2390, fol. 22 b. 


“pnowna) ona naw WW ABwen pwds DYN ww AT PP 

sy xdy nana oad asr mowd mina pown 55 ‘ow xp 25 
3mN) DION AN ame aN yD Np? 61d xi dis oda Sow ads 
AN) my invady nyaan nx mown) oN AX mowD nan NN 
NIIpO) NOMA yD INP pORN Ww Pon psy nyad An wan 
oN mem ayy > “ow man Aya mem ayy OD pom mtd 
sm [15] pany pst opm adv abyonr own xd nomi ” aaa nya 
rnonrnr minds qin) sasnpA smo) pow IN pyDd Awys AN 
myn sans yn ons mvdy sow nyo 97 od owyen bo by 
men vbw” yaa Sy aby aw py sna: mad sna anna sino 
pwya nannsm mbyo owdwa moda moabna joy annsn ip 
mowOd N IPOD ADVI POT ANN! DYIANI mp2 AN yIWI 
DYN IVYN YR. pny ows ASW ows pox TI edna 
nyoway pop’ ndapay oven Miwa aw 353 ODN TINA PAN TT 
mosma meya mows ada mbswa abn nyaa onay nosy3 nen 
“ ovpndnn Sibpar oman piasay psn wows ANOwI. my? 
maw pnp wer wad yo meaym pons mows wip mx son 
MN IM MP IA NN AN DER AN aN AYIA MN ames wyyd 
yaa ans ANT Nd) NIDA yO prannd OMwNA NX aM MnsNnA 
yvan oy dys sewn” ayaa mow xd dma id on xd 
yow awn dew modna awenon dibwa Sy yoy mord wen 
yyy MINNA NN AAA” PHAN aT pnd ps2 we POW 


1 It is to be noted that the wip of Amram Gaon has additions to 
mn pop ‘pb taken from wow yw PI n2DD. A comparison should also be 
made with 1” pr of NOM WSR 127 RID. 

? Read ww). 
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wD IN BD DT WA Sow nnd NA Iw ‘BD 37 TINA 
awn amy mey ada “sat | ows bod anos sonny 2 vbw Fol. 23a. 
pesn mex) ome Agsn ndnan sow xin yor tbsxm nvr 525 
“ony mewo yin pow 3 Son 
xom xdy woo ods xdy ods wwsy ne awd Sow on wr 
xhocuns woo my ads y+ woo en dy won ¢ ioyy ns ann 
poms pase mxd woyy mx ayn gon xdy and qo 551° wen aan 
ayy pyr meyd ves a vaya py tw. dpr sr ty 97 
yd we wsy pew oN ex 7 Ty pow nnd vay 
ns yan adda 55) avn 55 mows anna pown ae wwod sens 
yoo PMaY PIO DN aw AND pow pRe AywI Drow 25 
tow Sy ynvsy ympty Say ao waa by 2 iw own onws 
mato pin pdya mspy rat bay yao NeyPY mDa ppYDD pS 
pagzin pyy Dos oONA WIN NIT PD. wHd AND ANY AN 
” DIN 23 IOaYN DwD 
yosy mx ovew min obwa tow: Sy ine aD sw pny /5 
Sov pnatn pty $’n msan viata sda diay ods noon “aw abe 
ynvana medy px yoy OTN 22 weayN own 5’n inyT DY 
‘ow pwd Pa OVNd nD TO IW Mv. Sow ww yp Iw 
sata xbs yney prod oxen ome pers pana pa 2. pwd ow 
ina ods ‘ow NDI PID ODN MmdI2 DMN ITI AMIN 
% sy spas paz yy at ayy mse myd nytd onmnd ned 5 
NT Moy) my spd ones gon ot Sy np nen ovds yowd ins 
bon mon yy says woxy Dew ots see” pow mee 595 wx 
Sony nao ins. ams pes Saw mainnnn mppoxs xm pdiyd 
Sy ox ood yas 55 ym anos pow ay DIN Nm aa pon 
nvy inp ony ies mrad way xd pwd avy yoo 552 ots 
swe 7 at anon obs nasy wep Sas dis aw amy 3 
ny oy vn ndwydy ovwd naa yoy wont wat b> one pew *p 
esa 725 Sy anes poy oxy snp om addr onwd pont 
yoy tsi add “sme yrs des pny fomen Se poy 22 


1 In the MS. o15w in one word. 2 For 53. 
$ For oon. - * So the MS. 
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Syne a on $3 ow vady oy ym ow pops pana dye ab 
Se Sean pst oom apr opt ony anyon ow pbs ” py on dan 
pos) Ans vdea1 13 tay ans yxy ame aes ane wba pay ind 
ya sso eden tsrpm Se pans sat qad Sy aby dy | va pd 
med paym st oymd ny ans qnia byw qa pty qoae doy 
Soa wn ymin by pow xan obdiyd ” a’2’p’n p'adnn tab bp 
by ads pa ans px opt ondany Syad pon ya ane paw ov 
“yD MYNT OD Ow Tow ow caw by JD SMNI AMIN AT 
answ dy 55 yrye tdey win ov $52 qn Sy Aoi Ans on) 
3 wine yous 55 95 pap a’apaw xdx ny xdy won snap 
bey axdn Se bys 7 ed ymetd oy $53 men mon mpty 
itSmy ow PY BD Jer syadna won nad AN sat dyynn 
yon ym pbdyyd ” spy andy aby aya dy aur ore22 ax iby ns 
xyon sex bam pia apna qonsaw qnainy tabby add poy 
orn yoaw 35 ww sow va ny Soa) oy 553 7 ayy aa mwyd Jr 
35 ann ows qbaw py Sow aan cnodn oy mpty 12 onwy xdy 
pow ” aren any mdi nto 7d paw mninn yo Suan xdy saday 
im mn wr de aD saya yn ny Soa) ov $53 oN pad 1A 
mye jD) pen naan yowy op wx 7 Apna yaw nd wnond 
“pr nebo tnanon xd sp nord wndy prod enna m2 oI 
‘2 yaw wendms wp mow yo dy onndaa xb yo by 0b aye onde 
Sy svayon 55 nmsn ox Jo ynrto Sy payen ee 7 wnax xd 
b> swe” yop Sy san py awa aesow vywa wb posyp yn 
mo onbs cnat soe ain joy naan vbaen vss im ayip wee 
mar oeaw 1p 52 ws “man xd ony moi awa 2d nna 
samy ny “ov sad tengo xbx anew pee an pdya mn 1323 
rayy pynd Son xen im paso ses ” pany ord pnenr mend 
boa mp aa ben ids 55 ne pew op we 7 pMwD wey AEN 
pws wor 5 pn msy mx mba wn ony 5 odwad norw ny 
ooo Soy powe ” pyoyp nos dxp man onwye ovrom Dy 


1 In the MS. in one word, like o1w>w noticed before, bw thus becomes 
a kind of proclitic of the noun following. 
? MS. “tay. 
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onasd pe yp md pee mmmd onsdm invvona ome ond> 

obs ansn xd py sow inom omdyy oiyw xdt yp onaxeam 

ova mynd | aw “owed mono err 71d mand ay qnde Fol. 24a. 

Sy yyy mon er qow> Smon Ss see 92 Dn ys 7 AN 

pvyo menyn bay” qndw par ans odor sb Sp anvin by qow 

$95 mor py eon Soo wn sae eww Jada arn anim 

sebx abs omy ane nam omoxann 555) xvod peyn nasn 

ndioy py Sper aye per po paw oy maa aa arm obs 

soe xin jay opsyd ypinon tiaa ynowd abi» ye par mind 

nmanod avy qndi onde amen xd py ween xd woe xd odin 

nan 55 ne need pbise nnd opsya no ym /n’2/p’n ny 7 

bond ‘n/a’p'n ony sow 9d 72 penn “9 pnt ome Smo sn 

wy same Semnd ow moby ane mo whe pyr py 555 
” xbox omniayint 


DI NON PAI 


sxnuest xo Sy pyyyoy mynenna NM AY PII sw PI 





In the margin against the end of the p75 (13) ’7’2/p’n_ ny) 
in a small Rabbinic hand:—p 7p 59 snX mINA NNT DON 
srmann by ads mownn by emp ovo pay wed pyom ppp 


D. AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER TO SELIHOTH. 


This Syp is taken from Or. 2227, but is found in several 
other MSS. of group II. It will suffice to indicate the 
main features of the chapter. A point is made at the 
outset of the importance of faith in the efficacy of 
repentance. If, so the argument runs, the sinner does 
not believe in the possibility of his restoration to Divine 
favour, he would continue in his bad courses, seeing that 
there is no help for him at all. But if he knows that he 
can by means of repentance return to his former state of 
moral healthfulness, he may make an effort to reform his 


1 MS. nyvon. 
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life. Touching on the old problem why Providence has 
ordered things in this way and none other (x4 jx2 D9), the 
answer to this and similar questions is that so it was 
willed and that so Divine wisdom decreed it (N72) XY N73 
Mnnsn nsnpx). Man’s conduct is declared to be in man’s 
power. The justice of God in distributing rewards and 
punishments is thus vindicated’. Nothing escapes the 
Divine eye, not even the weight of the smallest insect 
(n53 Sxpnn)2. It was for the purpose of guiding man into 
ways of repentance that the Day of Atonement, as well as 
the feast of m2wn wx, and the intervening days of penitence 
were instituted. The object of blowing the trumpet is to 
rouse up men from their sluggishness and faulty lives and 
call them to a new and better life. Regarding the collec- 
tions of mimo that follow the byp the writer says that the 
learned poets have composed many pieces bearing on 
repentance, but only some of these have been brought 
together in this place, the entire number of pieces being 
too great to be included in the collection. He then gives 
some forms of confession suggested by certain Biblical 
passages. At the end the duty of reconciliation to men 
with whom one may be at variance is insisted on. If the 
person wronged has died, pardon should be asked at the 
grave in the presence of ten other men. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the time when this 
piece was composed. The suggestion is made here that its 
date is either about 1329 or 1508 (see under B), but further 
investigation is necessary. 


Or. 2227, fol. 103 b. 


pa Nm2 swapydyy oxAder vyayody yo mainds px ody + Sys 
sox 9 Ispnys prods Sy awd abs smoy inde: “yn ayy 
sap dy Spenaa nd xd fe sonddes spnys 1d yd aye dy ow psy 


? Thus agreeing with the well-known maxim : Dw NXVO PIT 'NW 112 5977. 
? Thus laying full stress on the doctrine of mm1D ANAT. 


® For pared (| as). 
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yw oe sp my pen Too mews ‘Sy Syo ond mee xo yoino’ 
mands INpnyx yo woN” Non Won ad tps say xd) noes 
1 NMP nD|I INI NBS ‘AIywa mop Ndr yor Sywn ? perasdxp 
moa: xp Sapnonds py nainds spy Ado sBy “yn my ps axm 754 
sy tp ‘yn nbd: wed wp yor vod) od peor ta pds ord mx 
xoads pap ono) om 23 ToNS2 “yn andy mn»woa anon 
3ba. nd spi sam xpSx yo nD ome onde AMwads pds daxd 
pp ‘pd 0d wa car jee yannn Sep pe ta nds °p pray mand 
som xd sense ote ped 75 wom 3 Sep qd42 ead say sp 
63 Saxds + som xd ow ney sere prea pyy pe ote 1 Sep 
xo amdy yo) am NINN NIN DAW ApdSd moo’ pR “yn RY 
353 > ands 53° xia yes nd “yn antend Sip adr ont aw 
mmyawhe syrpdee | 70. * ANDIN ASMPNR NID XY NID TAIN NY Fol. 1042. 
xd mdse Soo anxdor anxdy per pa peoonds oe jx spnys jx 
wea Spy pe “yn ew 53 myyos ow mon Soya manip ‘yn mex 
Sy aw 1S xe mby Sp wp Soy pe tae apr md prods 
mo ay Sw 55 5y mapsym adopy wd $5 Sy “yn ama dada 
sbaay* mers aSonbe wn vind mops jo woedde prods 59 seve 
mby xpdy xd “yn mon mre ayp yo axpyder ands Ipnyee 
naps Sse ands yo “yn my md$no sods 52 53 ats Spry 
nena prdwyds snp ono ty goa odxybs wp onpded nox Aen jo 
wm xyror podxyds po yeopoxdea prdwodse sysimy ade. 87 
maints dpa pe nbd anon jor x2pp2N 33D jn Dan Nor Soyds 
naindy ‘Se Srepdxp wensdss mows pm 1 2 dapndy yewdes 
xdy] mpa) WS Ap mos Sy OND ADE Nim TF yo Spd yor’ 
pov pe pidsnd adyy nd maode op ow “yn avd dy: on [ein ad ba 
mp dynn yx paws mp yhy po 5295 pena anxep ov swmds 755 
sp mm ova +> mp “yn abd sesh py an ord pba main 
pes) asin oy dys yinan nd “nxon dsp none nnd po dy 
saox yD 759) nBx2b> mnpinds ‘azdoy aides INN) NOD 
wan oy fx xi oxpnynds jor xody “yn ana py “ide moyis 


1 For powi (ye). 2 In Or. 2389, fol. 49b: px. 
5 Read wp. * * The words in brackets are omitted in Or. 2389. 
VOL. XVII. 3A 







































Fol. 104 b. 


Fol. 105 a. 
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noxyds Sy pony nvfobs monde mn mar pide oy wn awn 
monabsy astadsy yds dads moder asendsy pods afydsa 
bys qds5p ¢ myyodsr vynods mma mo ote 22 pnd) xp 52 spy 
wien mbdeids on yo odayds oman onnd rawhex ane mp 
pnd ody naindsa | oxonaxdsa ynay pnts indy padxpyy 
ads pst wo pfone on apy xd cnpads oy oo xp onnd 
md ayy xea snmds 55 a penpide ameoods Symp senndden 
nds osends ain asmedo pyipbsy yp adids ve nawn 54a * abanow 
mptyos ANAS Aawn vo Mwy xpon ‘msds Ss mown wR 1D 
ono mywhs soe yo mp 50> xp 55 ‘anpm nnsnds Soyn 
pxdoa pastor oyesds op dyn vhessy mina wp ix pan 
7 omy We MD on NBD amanwd odxyded sysr mada yhgn 
+ mayest onde 5S any io dt) pnndsy naps 
pends min msdn ansd sypsbs avd ans nsyitn win 4 
‘pony nso mans Syyps xnywds sodyds pya axrpde opr + xnds 
ainny joss 935 ppads xm yapmy “yn ay pa xna yam sade 
mo xd mAs on de AND DF yO ansN em ¢ Adee Aan 
Toi yao Sym xp ba ovsyds ysssa 754 55 nod) ananyr 
webby ssanys poidsy + 79 yo na oxpp ven money mpd) 
nby xv poaS> yeodds aa pos xoa soddy onde main xo 
mands ‘nay ¢ vSode yedpadsy maids sya Sie nadndsr ytinds 
mtyy mpd 19) ‘nywe ‘nny wnxon Spy “yn aye pa mtn pe 
onbs sme ons sar onde ond wa opm non sox “yn 15 
sony) ‘nom aw vans 1D WPS Na Np ody ABNnds “xd HNN 
xpadss to35 yy pa x py mands spy on yy Sy snpao wna 
sy pa xp oN “yn vanads dy tne omy any ann “apd 
bi axods San 1 | eyed arnbe say tons xdr “pd dad 
smeom ys x ywe wp mpd owt anpinds dy ado anny 
4b mp qwo ids Sede $8 15S xnds adwnyse adpy + won say 
me yon 0d) Ayan pow iw ‘> oAwyo nx onde am ‘pn 
mpqosa Aa Sypp avo ain maids ode tsa yo Spm» 
yp xdonnd syd dio onpnods axos ody pm pawn owyndyy 


1 In Or. 2389: xeED. 








COC APT ERT AER 
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myo sein Sym SIND *NNOND ININ TIN IR yD 1D Pd mViIa 
newose Sym 8055 prvinds maw ySinder Saabs oy pon 
m3) DIM ONIwY KEIN Sxpr ANID A YIT7 179 Soxsdy 
mands v7 amp yng sox arpdr pind ovde order dap 
Som xp dsp yoydy mdwpnos rood Sy ay ends adexsds 
sopdas snydss 55 vier abd neds mesods pe tp payday nocd 
bo mp Sp qos 53 nya) orawon yor 55 19 mp bp yoo por Ndr 
by dy pniina a Pana ne on Sxpy oad pa ya ny 
main md say xd 955 Syeap acti ain sox rds code ponds 
spoyp Ads nnn a seotdse sas ody am tio Sa andy por 
aytin dds sodys maby Sap syitndsy mods Sp anndsa Anda 
PnNoN pyr PywS ayo nnd oma Sypodse phrapods ponds jo 
yds prods Sy ay xp SAD max ody pndsa oo ode now 
sy 53> “yn mya aya ids onsets yo mainder “yn ney pa 
AMD AD) AD IND px AMNODdS AD ado Aaneyd schny dy 
ANIM my arnt jee zany Sods prod ‘madd ws mvs ww naa n*dxn 
mS on ay ew md may peo pr AMNnody aw ado vn 552 


omossp Sip anap “Sy omapy sox mwY FSD AD “Bin Ip | JND Fol. 105 b. 


mo pono Syp xo som psedse sind “yn dS moses ie sin 
sc As md ody od we pt mad ow anand mop Seo ad any 
ses in Bo ceypnds py Sy dyads ain op moda nN ND 


Added to the bya is a portion beginning: mbybx ‘nov 
sondxa wbiiny ix ons jo pe awn oo nawy Dp Sddx axons 
“av pds Spd sap mayo ‘mby x 


E. 


The introductory chapter given under D, is followed in 
Or. 2227 by a series of mim2p which generally bear the 
title: nvonn xd mimo, and it therefore seems appropriate 
to give now an alphabetical list of these pieces, together 
with indications of authorship, &c. In order, however, to 
make the series complete, pieces not found in Or. 2227 
have been added from other MSS. of the Museum Yemenite 
Z3A2 
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collection. It is only necessary to remark that where no 
MS. is mentioned by the side of a piece, Or. 2227 must be 
understood as the source. In all other cases, the MS. from 
which the piece is taken is named, although it must be 
understood that the piece in question may also be found 
in one or more other MSS. of the collection. It should 
also be mentioned that pieces found in Zunz are left without 
indication of authorship unless the MS. itself names the 
author. Information supplied by the MSS. themselves is 
in all cases given by way of supplying the evidence which 
such information affords. 


pron xb mintop 





webb NYP NIN (28 and ANA IN 
Seow *213 bn). 

Wy PX wn ovowe Sax (acr. 
n> mann oN). 

PEW DNA “TN. 

TSM DON YN. Or. 2320. 

Zaye nby ove dy (acr. 70K). 
Or. 6354. 

s125 qin nia bx (nama pet yo 
> xo 33). 

5) 025 on bx (32 mw iNT JD 
Sr woty). 

Sahu. 9 5x (acr. 393 DAIIN 
AVY j3 WN). 

ovnn mis ne yen nds (39 
Sr ery j2 DATIN NY). 

myo orp nds (same heading). 








nn eps onde. 

pny ody (nba min peas po 
SS; np). 

nabs poe (2x). Same heading. 

ON’ '3"N DN. Same heading. 

123 y" My ON. 

wy JNIWON (acr. O38). 

nbyian 15 sere prow (acr. MT ON 
pin mpa yds a). Or. 
2418. 

*— YM NWI NON (AWD INIT TO 
S$”) wony 73). 

TN\pN WON (acr. AN). 
2418. 

M322 NEY ANMAN (jNI JD 
Sr xy 73 o7TaN). 

239 “Ye ANNEN. 


Or. 


1 The same as 1752 °*** ynx in Zunz, Literaturg., p. 398, but here only 


n— and :. 


* Apparently the same as ovn mw oye Sx in Zunz, Literaturg., p. 684. 


* Sometiines Jrwn2 0 dy dx. 


* Acr. mw in vers. 2-4, the piece consisting of four verses. 

















165 myn rps (BATIK JNIYT JO 
br mony J). 

YPN ID WN. 

naam o 1d wE. 

manyo dou nx (acr. 13M j77R). 

jYy7 INI NX (27x). 

saaw0 Sy 213 (acr. ptn Dyd3). 

17? ND AP ova (acr. vers. 
2-4: 1). Or. 2418. 

mivn wena mt dda. Or. 2390. 

inow Seiwa, Or. 6354. 

‘notp Awa. Or. 2418. 

My WDD 12 OYa wind WwyI 
(the same as in Zunz, Litera- 
turg., P. 344)- 

AMMEN pATAN abs ows (js JO 
S$ nbn anim; 37x). 

mow “ ows ody de pws 
(2’x). 

2xon awh ndda pnbds. Or. 
2418. 

ovn wpa Sen nyt (acr. Sx). 
Or. 2673. 

py myaw ‘sat (acr. ds). 
Or. 2418. 

%$2p 10» *San jor (acr. vers. 2-4; 
mv). Or. 2418. 

‘MIM nn. Or. 2418. 
robs xd py sera (acr. ud mn). 
Or. 2418. 


1 To be distinguished from m4 myn opr of Benjamin b. Zerah. 
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‘2 ANMD “YD (irregular 3”x). 
Or. 2418. 

poem ody sy (mim iN yD 
b& nbn; mm). 

yow hy 1. Or. 1480. 

WORD TW (acr. m7"). 

wap D2" (acr. pny’). 

JNYON NON 7. 

bv) pa Sbab mv (ja pny sind 
5") neti). 

mex snd m (ann pt jo 
S$ nbn; mm). 

qow yeh nm (Amn). 
heading. 

JOON Tow Mm. 

yen yy. Or. 2418. 

YO’ 9 yo. Or. 2418. 

Sse 9p mbnd ones ov. 

nan 4A ntn py oY. 

yma 125 py (me's 73 pny snd 


Same 











5”; acr. NN) Pry). 

aornd ov (531 wba aia pens 7). 

SWoyN Dy oY (need 73 pny and 
br). 

Sean yer Ay (AWD pRT 
Sr xWy 13). 

MAN AD AN. 


ow) ve by anes mm (19 
S$ nba aman pews; acr. mM). 
mms m3. Same heading. 


The 


present pieces show the acrostic orm». 
? Comp. Zunz, Literaturg., pp. 394, 677. In Or. 2418 the acr. 1 is 


shown. 


5 Acr. men in vers, 2-4, the piece consisting of four verses. 
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poy ynein oni (acr. AN). 
Same heading. 

nye) 93 (acr. AN). Same 
heading. 

mm) sy awy (acr. pny). Or. 
2418. 

pwd inv (acr. mm). 

mx nn. Or. 2673. 

xd say sim Any ' (acr. pny? ON 
17° 3). 

pix np (ay3 opr mndyd). 

MP PON ANN’? * py % (pod 
"7 vw’ n’x). Or. 2673. 

1yhp me xo pow . Or. 2418. 

spy dy (S31 nbn anny paws yp; 
acr. i717). 

ons} ‘pan ‘HD (acr. m7). 
Or. 2418. 

sMy Nw" (acr. 277M). 

py Aor. Or. 2418. 

IN) pwr any. Or. 2418. 

soy yy (MSA an pT 1D 
SS; acr. mm). 

nbxd iby (atin ‘nD). Same 
heading. 

penny ‘nas’ (mNx‘s 73 pny ad 
br; acr. pny). 

Syn ooy (S$r aba any pert py; 
m1). 


1 See Pinsker, “1p ‘mrp, p. rar. 

2 First four letters double. 

% But see Zunz, Literaturg., p. 400 (assigned to FDY). 

* After the introductory verse : FUR WI, IYI VI, ON WR WI, PON VI, 
&c. Refrain: p20) “20 by NIN °2 WM DY. 

5 i.e. andr apy ya 9 4. 
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DIN PHY) By? (acr. i719). 
Same heading. 

say MNT Ty’. Same heading. 

voy nova pep» (acr. mm). 
Or. 2418. 

DIN OND. 

955 *ow ym (acr. AM). Or. 
2418. 2 

snot ndensy (nda mint pews po 
OH). 

spd adenny (nbn may pet yo 
OS; acr. mim). 

Seep oovmdx “syne. 
heading. 

osin 5x ye. 

yor yw. Or. 2418. 

‘pam dy Se vn Sew. 

pay pray dx vena Sew (jo 
byr abit evan pea; aan ‘ovo. 

wimp oy dene (2’x after first 
verse). 

you poy dene. Or. 6354. 

Seu cy vSyans. 

nat nya den xd (an paws yo 
S$ nbn; pin nd). 

yen wa wd (ao Seipx ip 
8b wb), 

sanpa Sn 1a5 5 Same heading. 

nypw ‘xy 75° Same heading. 

wp byp3 105. Or. 6354. 


Same 











<a, 





paNio7 Wy 33 Dd. 

‘minn pewx oon ad. Or. 
2418. 

qion “syd (acr. sn¥205). Or. 
2390. 

maida ‘1 (j2 mw INT 1D 
4”) eny). 

ova ond pan ap (77 pp 
S31 nbn min; apn). 

mobs say ‘om ‘. Or. 2418. 

Mand Wn W093 1. Or. 1480. 


ny seo pron adn. 

payor 9 (acr. Wy). Or. 
6354. 

Do ny non. 

YY PNWD (NY JI TED INNS TD 
br), 

nvaad onnnwn (Ann jars yp 
Sy nbn; mnn ‘n'D). 

sy 2 op Gy jopn andy; 
yn). 

nnbwn py. 

@mnpnd ovenn yy ny. 

Sqow onde nnn (K- after the 
first verse). Or. 2389. 
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ndaw qronn (nm mim pet pp 
5S; irregular acr. of m7"). 

MAP AyNaw Gy> jopn mnodw). 

wien nay. Same heading. 

ons) pty. Same heading. 

oy) DMN NI Iw (of Israel 
Nagara). Or. 1480. 

mp ss smond wer cow 
mmpd mayy opp. 

von mnbw (acr. moby). Or. 
6354- 

neorn *S3 nahi (*ippn modw> 
3y9). 

Speen 55 pew (393 opm nodwd). 

maxi mnv. Same heading. 

nyind ‘nop anv. Same heading. 

Smyot ‘DY. 

mmo id) yw. Or. 2389. 

nbdrose ndroey (3p3 jopn_ node). 

may ndisy. Same heading. 

by ‘ordw7. Same heading. 

wD wniw. Same heading. 

map nm ‘ov. Same heading. 


wan Seoy Sm. Or. 2418. 


GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 Three verses beginning 722 2; then double 2x, followed by "2% 


JOR pr dew [7]2 AT ATT. 


2 Acr. ‘xow mT DNaY; end, Mow uN WR pr. Comp. Zunz, Literaturg., 


P- 343- 
3 sown wr. 


* But in reality by now q27 NIP) pax ‘2 Tmo ‘4. See Zunz, Literaturg., 


p- 312. 


5 On the authorship see Zunz, Literaturg., p. 312. 


6 In Zunz, Literaturg., p. 367: ‘My01. 
7 But in reality the author is bxmw ‘1. See Zunz, Literaturg., p. 408. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Tenth Article.) 


FurRTHER SA‘ADYAH FRAGMENTS. 


THE following group of articles will comprise the frag- 
mentary remnants of various treatises by Sa‘adyah! hitherto 
only known by their titles. It is regrettable that these 
fragments can only be published in a rather sporadic 
fashion, instead of collectively and systematically. This is, 
however, unavoidable for various reasons, firstly on account of 
the dispersion of the treasures of the Cairo Genizah amongst 
different collections, resulting in the dismemberment of 
works formerly complete or nearly so, which leaves little 
hope of their ultimate reunion. The difficulty of deter- 
mining smaller fragments in detached collections is thus 
greatly increased. Secondly, the work of arranging the 
Taylor-Schechter collection, the largest of them all, is so 
far from completion that a workable survey of the whole, 
at least as far as the Arabic fragments are concerned, is at 
present out of the question. The only course possible to 
pursue in the meanwhile is to publish fragments as soon 
as they are discovered and examined, and students will be 
best advised to defer utilizing these fragments for the 
purposes of history of literature till all the fragments are 
catalogued. There are still numbers of fragments left 
which are probably of Sa‘adyanic origin, but which 


1 See J. Q. R., Oct. 1903, Jan. 1904. 
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require further careful study before a definite judgment 
can be pronounced on them. The present instalment 
contains two Sa‘adyah fragments, the authenticity of 
which can hardly be doubted, with several more to follow 
in the next article. 


XXV. 
TREATISE ON “FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES.” 


Paper, four leaves, 18 x 14 cm. 

The first question to consider is that of the authenticity 
of the fragment. It is known that Sa‘adyah composed 
a work with the above-mentioned title. We may, there- 
fore, open the line of argument by the statement that the 
fragment deals with the same subject. The next point is 
its anti-Karaite tendency, evinced by two passages, in one 
of which! “we the community of Rabbanites” is placed 
in contrast with the “Karaite seceders*.” More definite 
in favour of Sa‘adyah’s authorship are the following 
points:—The fragment contains on the first page four 
passages in the O.T. with relative constructions in which 
the relative pronoun is omitted. Three of these passages 
coincide with Sa‘adyah’s published translations, whilst of 
the fourth (Ezek. xx. 25) no translation of his has as yet 
been discovered. Other points of great weight are the 
author’s quotation of his commentary on Exodus, and his 
habit of rendering striking expressions of the Hebrew 
original, as far as possible with a formation of the cognate 
Arabic root. An example of this is shown in our fragment 
in the term 157) (Isa. xxxvii. 6), which is translated by 
29p3, The same term is employed by Sa‘adyah in the 
detailed discussion on Ezek. xx. 27, which occupies 
@ prominent place in the fragment. If we also point out 
that the verses Lev. xviii. 6-23, which form the fulerum 

1 See p. 720. 3 yn5. 

3 See v. 23; Num. xv. 30; Isa. xliii. 28; li. 7, and Ibn Janah, Kitab al 

Usil, ed. Neubauer, col. 124. 
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of the whole treatise, agree with Sa‘adyah’s translation 
of the Pentateuch!; and, finally, that the method of 
argumentation is strikingly similar to that employed by 
Sa‘adyah in other of his undoubted works, there is no 
reason left for ascribing the fragment to another author. 
We must return for one moment to the Commentary on 
Exodus mentioned above. The existence of this Com- 
mentary, and indeed of the whole Pentateuch, is rendered 
certain not only by Sa‘adyah’s own reference to it*, but 
by a fragment in the Cambridge Genizah comprising the 
verses Exod. xxxv. 27-xxxvi. 35%. The authenticity of this 
fragment cannot be doubted for a moment. Not only is 
the translation that of Sa‘adyah, but the interpretation 
contains a reference to his treatise on the “Oral Laws ‘*.” 
It is not surprising that a similar reference is to be found 
in the introduction to his version of the Pentateuch 5, but 
one would not expect it in so remote a subject as the 
Commentary on the Book of Proverbs®. The commentary 
of chap. ix, vv. 13-18, consists of a short but sharp lecture 
against heretics and Karaites. As there is sufficient 
evidence to show the intimate connexion between Sa‘adyah’s 
anti-Karaite monographs and his Bible commentaries, this 
must needs lead to a revision of the classification of his 
works in general. It seems, indeed, that the usual classi- 
fication into biblical, halakhic, polemical and philosophical 
writings is too mechanical. It appears more probable that 
the bulk of his works followed a distinct and well-arranged 
plan, in the centre of which we find his translation and 
commentary on the Bible, and from which radiated mono- 
graphs on various chapters of the Jewish law code which 


1 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 170 sq., with a few variations. 

3 See Introduction to the Translation, p. 4. 

8 There is also a fragment of Sa‘ady&h’s commentary on Leviticus in the 
T-S. collection. 

* frynobx yenwdx, see Poznanski, J.Q.R., X, p. 259. An identity with 
the Kitab al Amanat (Bacher) is out of the question, cf. below, no. XXVI. 

5 P. 3-4, cf. Comment, to Proverbs, p. 52. 

6 Ed. Derenbourg, pp. 4, 51 8q. 
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needed special protection from Karaite interference. To 
combat this Karaite interference was perhaps the main- 
spring of Sa‘adyah’s literary activity. The fight had not 
only a religious, but also a political aspect. Karaism was 
less odious to Mohammedan eyes than Rabbanism. The 
Mohammedan charge of the falsification of the Torah, e. g., 
did not apply to the former. The thorough education 
of the Rabbanite masses appeared to Sa‘adyah a work of 
the utmost importance, and he performed this task in 
a most systematic and scholarly way. It will scarcely be 
possible to do him full justice till most of his missing 
writings have been discovered. The influence he exercised 
on Oriental Jews was not equalled by any of his successors, 
including Maimonides, who addressed himself to the 
initiated rather than to the masses. It would be unjust 
to look upon Sa‘adyah’s polemical treatises as dictated by 
mere delight in academic dispute. Karaism was a powerful 
factor in his age, and so littie on the wane in the following 
generations, that two hundred years afterwards Judah 
Hallévi conceived the necessity of renewing the combat. 

A rather lengthy quotation from Sa‘adyah’s treatise on 
“ Forbidden Marriages” has been known for some time’, 
but it is taken from a different, and probably later, part. 
Our fragment, which is fortunately a coherent piece, seems 
to represent an earlier portion of the treatise, containing 
a large section of the introduction and the beginning of the 
discussion of the subject itself. The treatise seems to have 
been of considerable extent, and the subject is treated with 
great care and thoroughness. 

The fragment opens with the second of three replies to 
a query on the phrase, “ Laws [that] were not good” (see 
above). The third explanation, which the author prefers 
to any other, is that the phrase refers to the laws of the 
Torah. It is not, however, the word of God, but placed 
into the mouth of the unbeliever. He then explains the 


1 See Poznanski, ibid, Steinschneider, Arab, Lit., p. 49. 
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syntactical position of the words nxt ny (Ezek. xx. 27), 
and quotes several cases in which nxt refers to the pre- 
ceding passage. The whole is an interesting piece of 
biblical exegesis, After this the subject of forbidden 
marriages is opened by an explanation of the five technical 
terms employed in the Pentateuch. 


T-S. 8 Ka. 103. 


Fol. 1 OPM *nn) 28 oO *syodx YD TID NAN ond nova NOD NTI 
recto. ne pab nym mbps ppp wwx oNosea ow xd pnd sw 
sna wie 525 pay by see ensayo 7 ADw? jnd Td421 JIA 
sis tayhs pe mow adbsr app ww son eos sar swe 595 
sotavnox soo nd fmodsa andes nbs ndy medydse axnse 
xt xnby[nop] [ndjbse aby) whe ands scien apods po mdy 
nbds xnd[y]p ** ova xd oven Syp and sane S409 ++ 5 panda 
ND DEN po’ pmaeaydse pman tar sander ond paindsxa qs 
DAWN ‘sy SOM ND. om NOON) dip Sx 95N5N pronrads jo mdm» 
meeeeeeecgy xnndyy oman 8S ayy fines wes xd 
mb % wyn oe > wae tsb) paw xp Wo onder 
verso. NID ONT YD 7339 JD NAVI ND Ove *D | DARIN fd[ND] +++ ++ ++ 
mbgne vide am ibe asxnbey Ayxo a Sy mx Sx on NMP 
bp an od mand mands reese ode ea 8 5 apn [p]>* px EN 
pre ‘Sy abtpn snr aeBsbs onds Argon on xno mpeo py nbd 
wo yen xdy amp WS xd Ayn xm wyn Sxnobs io adds 
ya[t] Tba21 swede ew 54 omby vdds sop xadxoynox 
xmxd Apxpa Sea ans mn 53 [Aojipo nod paxnpds min pe 
mmx xpos? * Soe aoyn poxp am adds Sepp som pinw 
p> Sep ss Se ayes [mlbde Amen son phipbse pon ye ndyn “9 
my 8% ‘x no Se er’ ofa Sete ma Se tat yd enmya 
veeeeeeee baby mm eos inom wpe see be 4a mer 
Fol. 2 2) Pomeroy Spr 42) ww wR ADI Apwan jn | pS Apypd 
Teeter rm vbxy mdsp xp vox Any) MNT ND) 20 IT MAT ny xp xo 53 


1 Read one, Isa. li. 7. 
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Sipndse aby Fipvipds: jo ma vd ct ND TIy3 ND NOdONN DA M3 
SO7NISN (7) PRI pee Sx mand Sop mad w Senode addie ody 
pana ay nox Sypop adap xv dy xppyo [p]o> 3x 54 yo an nso 
oxpo oxdsdx seve ner ny xcmdy Sep ‘a7 emma oe 02 pdrpds 
pnd enna ox ON “ON OM wa On Sep Ip AND) DIpHdy 
xoipo my) ody endo seconds ei Spa seman 0 NON 37 DPN 
xo xy mer ay Sap peony saeco sen mmeapnond apy pod 
* bends Sy bipmy 755 SAos see onpip onn mbyp yo) ons 
minds enw pe Sepy | pmao win bap pip yea Ip max Td verso. 
ND ND 12 IO pIDar DAD yey pIDw Dp /2 IM ‘NM’ NYY TR 
sont Ty oytar nds xin vps ome ay on monde vp Syp 
mena am Sy pine nwo ner wa mdap xo “Sy nar ANDY 
:mbyn nn omer sym aeman nan ner ia monn per 
NE NIA ys os DT ANWR II MN ner: F yo nN nar 
seme adder pdx saw aA Ip Aiyp ‘mm nysyde Ayp mda sp 
xm ‘ono’ xa md oy 53 “Nyt RMD YT DMD pp 55 
363 > om Aad xmdy oa moon weds yey edie wads 
spy nddse wae yy fonds yor mdps and pouxn posp yow 
onde | fomede xm pra Noo °2 Syne ND RMD ‘OMe RE N[]NT Fol. 3 
M35 mAs AID AI Sy ands synod pnw pra 5. may °C! 
xox sons pe a avd) nd mdm xo dy remade smxpye IND 
5 owcpsee prose Saxe Sp Sux on xvdxoasy pratnods yea 
noyr omxd snyds jo Side ans ‘pb andpynow ansde sin 
snby msonetdyy amends 2ynia tba maoeds Sax a5 ome 
sponds 58 ‘Boon onanip x pxbsbs pp wy’ DA DAND pn 
napbnods S¥xnox 9a pt po pdb mop pads yn. ya Nox) 
panxase pdpronndsr papdods oan pyaands adds xe jo 
we MINN pyr ‘Sy omy ads sid op vom raxade std ody 
nde mysydse Abn oo tym nome xvod sad AN OD NDI “ININ 
yo nino b> mar xo Toya 759 sya | yams on dSpodsy ‘nabs op verso. 
yo mp pratnnds ob xo may amp ayps xo 759 Sy nyayds 
nde mosyds pomp sox Spy xo Sue mdde xy pe xsd 


1 53? 9 yon? 
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Tax ANis emmy wx Six Spode maxy xo pany ‘yon fn 
PIN naa INSe AM sTMIAN MY :XABYIN NdD ANT AND "mB 
na my jamp Avan xd awd ow SSx7 Ando[(de] qox max ww 
PMY SINNNID NADND Mwon ND JNIIN NII IN PIN MNIaN ANID 
*ympyon xb qndy cn nds bn mo andiody pax As nose neo 
Fei Jets) ¢/oy sana a onds won xd pax nde fio 3 ’y 
Avon xdp qoy Aeior sy exmnaD) 7 nds Avon xd Jon nde 


Fol. 4 yn23 | fxr rqnds may sqnoys wn nds anor yo win xs im 
recto. 


:nve yo xnmo'' ++ awn xd [pax] Ayr om onde won xd 
Ser sneer py spose deep on onde awon xd [P58] At Aso 
mony ++ fr] rae sides S5a7 3 “ot ney [ayaa new bens nw 
»» nds Oxpbe ‘nde min ix amped ¢ pom|ads xin away os 
myo mdin xd Syp syndy 47 panpn xd Sep Se nap noayds 
NY nN YD mW ’y “x AD Sep Ise A soon ND ONp Iw 
mame Sypp azspbs sons moe min yxods oypn aad 4 
aspen tt saads “py a1 avd aspen abawd onads: Sands [yy] vom 
is Amyp Spx mina mds aap xd adorn yp ade mao bx 
sna ‘Sy 55 pypr “vy ip ndsdse roxy yxoi pion Azspds 
nx nba “apa Tot ab mbyy ste ee + | Fneande tay Sepexdse po 
sox ard ryna “pry qos my] tmvday 9d ana Sypr Senn[er pty] 
ibe yspde Arona moe et + napd ad451 gate nba nto 
ndaby ayo pov cin voyp ‘0 ods maw Syrwm pln] pong 
yoods » IND NOD NAD ypr pe mdaD Toe Syabs npn: nyyds va 
np SA sie stds nin wap aaswds xp 2755 SA ondsdy1 
Day *D pr 3/8 “y ‘Dy MID PIN “Pr “oy mas AOS MDD A4D oD 
non py ADs MX masy xno a Sy pon om 4 ’ena p Abaya v9 
ysyds Sy ppm ave ap mde NoNd inasw 72 ee yn pd A.W 
yy paps soo mde Sy ae aay ide Syebe andx Sy six 
myvdee Syn “ay zi ws 135) Sypy sae aendeea abpby de nbydy 

+++ Fon oy 


[ABRIDGED] TRANSLATION. 


vere as I explained to them that the matter is so. The meaning of 
the verse Ezek. xx. 25 is: “I gave laws which are not good for them,” 
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the relative pronoun being omitted [in the original]. Similar verses 
are Exod. xviii. 20; Isa. xlii. 5; Ps. lxxi. 18. We also said in our 
Commentary on Exodus (chap. xxi) that if a slave chooses freedom, 
God makes him happy and lauds him, a case for which we found 
other corroborative verses in the Bible. But if he makes an evil 
choice, God allows him to be unhappy, and reprimands him as well 

. since he practised laws which were not good, so God did the 
same, reprimanding him at the same time severely. These two 
instances entail the explanation of the next verse (Ezek. xx. 26): 
“TI polluted them in their own one which means that they are 
disobedient infidels. : ; : ; : 
: . “ : ; 7 : (Amos v. 22.) 
Svadetees since they did this in disobedience. 





The third answer is the one which I like best of all, viz. that the Fol. 1 


verse Ezek. xx. 25 refers to the laws of the Pentateuch. These are 
not, however, God’s own words, but the words of the unbeliever which 
God cites, and an absurd utterance concerning the law of God. They 
assert that this is a statute in which there is no good, and from the 
practice of which no profit accrues. God, however, put them to 
nought in an unmistakable manner. He maintains that these 
sacrifices are not holy but... .in impurity, because they consist of 
fat and blood. So God says in his anger (v. 26): “They assert that 
I...., but I polluted them, &c.” We are aware that these two 
verses are only quoted by God .... because he says immediately 
afterwards (v. 27): ‘Therefore, son of man.... yet in this, &c.” The 


meaning of D7) is...... “contumely,” as in Isa. xxxvii. 6; li. 7. Fol. 2 
The word NN? in Ezek. xx. 27 refers both to what precedes and what Tecto. 


follows. The end of the sentence, however, contains neither a blas- 
phemy nor any absurd statement concerning God. This arises from 
Wi 2Sr sc suece from which follows that MN? refers to the preceding 
passage. 

We now say that the prophet uttered the verses 26 and 27 first, and 
says in reference to them MN? NY which should stand prior to them, as 
if he wished to say: “ And also your fathers blasphemed me, and said 
[that] I gave them statutes that were no good, and that I polluted 
them.” He places the disavowal at the end and not at the beginning, 
in order that the repugnant character of the sentence and the protest 
should be as emphatic as possible. The words NN? NY mean: Not- 
withstanding all they have done, they blasphemed me, too, and make 
absurd statements concerning me. Prior to this group of verses the 
prophet had stated twice with regard to the laws of scripture that 


“if a man do he shall live in them” (vers. 11 and 13 (21)), just as is verso, 


said in the Pentateuch (Lev. xviii. 5). He then points out that they 
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violated all these laws and assert something opposed to me. If we 
refer NN? to what precedes, the construction is like Lev. vii. 35 (with 
reference to ver. 34); Lev. xi. 46; xii. 7; xiii. 59; xv. 32, &c. 

Now I come to the subject of forbidden marriages, a chapter which 
causes a large amount of misunderstanding, both among the general 
people [of the Rabbanites ?] and the sectarians [Karaites]. Each party 
holds its own opinions on the matter, relying on a mass of corroborative 
material, and supported by fundamental principles on which they 
construct theories. They are all, nevertheless, mistaken, and overlook 
the tradition handed down to the whole people by the prophets of 
God. I will first set forth what appears to me new in the matter, 
and then the arguments advanced by each party in support of either 


Fol. 3 theory. I will then explain in my way its burden and the mischief 


recto. 


verso. 


Fol. 4 
recto. 


verso. 


of employing it as an argument. I will not, however, begin with the 
refutation of the theories of the innovators and discuss the views 
of the truth party last, because this is the manner of controversy 
employed in the polemical works of the Arabs who consider themselves 
the final goal of all believers, and therefore compromising all pre- 
ceding religious creeds. They apply the Kalam to their opinions on 
the end of things. 

Now we Rabbanites are the first class of Israelites, who derive their 
appellation from the prophets of God; who follow their footsteps and 
preserve their tradition for future ages. These sectarians, however, 
differ from each other. I must first reproduce the explanation given 
us by the prophets .... and recount the sum total of forbidden 
marriages mentioned in Bible and Tradition. This will be followed 
by those added or deducted by the innovators, and to show their 
error. 

The first thing to do is to interpret the verses relating to forbidden 
marriages, seventeen in number. [Here follows the translation of 
Lev. xviii. 7-23.] Here I insert a discussion of the jive terms employed 
in connexion with performing forbidden marriages, viz. 12’, np, 
MDIV, WI, AXA (Lev. xx. 18, 19), which all express cohabitation. 
n2"P is employed when speaking of a person living with his family, 
as in Deut. xxii. 14; Isa. viii. 3; Gen. xx. 4, instances which render 
its meaning clear.—b3 has various other applications, as in 1 Sam. 
ix. 15; Xx. 12,13; Ruth iv. 4; being opposed to Mic. iii. 7. Such is 
the meaning of 71 in connexion with forbidden marriages, the verb 
being employed in the same way as hearing and speaking.— For 
mysv see Gen. xxxix. 7; 1 Sam. xiii. 11; Num. v. 20—7'S" is 
applied to an organ of the body affected by some action. Thus one 
may say that knowledge reaches the heart by means of sight, as in 
Eccles. i. 16, or when a sound reaches a man’s sense [of hearing] .... 
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XXVI. 


THE TREATISE ON THE “TRADITIONAL LAWs.” 


Paper, two leaves, Ig x 16 cm. 

The reference contained in the preceding pages to the 
Aryopdy yews ['D aNn3]! affords an opportunity of pub- 
lishing a fragment which possibly belongs to this work, 
and of the contents of which nothing is known but a few 
short quotations*. The smallness of the fragment renders 
the establishment of its authenticity much more difficult 
than of any other; there are, however, some points which 
make for great probability. In the first instance, the 
traditional code is the object of discussion, particularly 
in the latter half. The doctrine of the necessity for 
prophets in order to explain not only the practice of 
traditional regulations, but also that of the “rational laws” 
(Frdpydy yanwdx), coincides with a remark to be found 
towards the end of Sa‘adyah’s Introduction to his Transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch *. The prayer is used as an example 
in both places. 

The fragment seems to belong to the introduction of the 
treatise, because it explains the method to be employed 
in the discussion. Its polemical character is shown in 
the attempt to refute what they urge against the necessity 
of prophets to explain the practice of the law. There can. 
be little doubt that “they’’ means the Karaites, and the 
author’s reply fits well into a controversy on the necessity 
for the oral law code. 


T-S. 8 Ka. 104. 
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1 Seep. 714. =” See Poznanski, 1. c. 3 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 3 sq. 
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verso, 


Fol. 2 
recto. 
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TRANSLATION, 


. . . . . . . . . 


I say that slaying an enemy gratifies the slayer and causes pain to the 
slain ; seizing money or another's beloved gratifies the holder, but gives 
pain to the robbed person. In the opinion of him who adopts this 
view, every action of this kind must be at the same time judicious and 
injudicious. It is judicious because it gratifies the slayer, the thief, 
and the seducer; it is injudicious because it gives pain.... Every 
course which leads to contrast and contradiction isabsurd. Occasionally 
this contrast can be neutralized in a person by one act, if he e.g. eats 
some poisonous food which tastes well, but kills him. This would be 
a case of judicious and injudicious acting at the same time. 

In part two I speak of what is lawful according to reason; but 
the law commands part of it, forbids part of it, and leaves the 
remainder lawful. An instance of this is [given by] the distinction 
of certain days, as the Sabbath and festivals; or the distinction of 
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verso. 


Fol. 1 
recto. 


a certain person, as a prophet or leader; the abstention from certain verso. 


foods, keeping aloof from cohabiting with certain persons, and 


1 + ++be 7 on the margin. 
3B2 





Fol. 2 
1ecto. 


verso. 
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avoiding the touch of certain unclean matters (?). These principal 
laws with their details and accessories, we were commanded by our 
Lord to uphold ..., and we show the advantage to be gained 
thereby. For the majority of them I find several causes of compensa- 
tion and advantage. I have cause to uphold some, viz. those which 
best subdue man’s passions, and above which the wisdom of God is 
apparent.—One of the advantages of selecting a certain time for 
leaving off work is the desire for rest after much toil; to have an 
opportunity for study and increased prayer; to render people free to 
meet and hold intercourse; to reflect on matters of religion and 
expound them, &c.—One of the advantages of the distinction of a 
certain person is to receive his instruction, to ask his intercession ; 
for people to incline towards godliness that they may attain some- 
thing like his own rank; or that he make it his care to improve 
mankind if possible, &c.—One of the advantages of the prohibition 
to partake of certain animals is lest man resemble the Creator, 
since one cannot give up eating that which resembles him, nor 
profane him; further lest man worship anything of this kind, 
because it is impossible for him to worship what was given to him 
for food, nor what renders him unclean.—The advantages of [the 
regulations of] abstaining from certain cohabitations are [taught] 
by the example of embracing a married woman, as stated above. 
With mother, sister, and daughter, one is often alone by necessity, 
The desire is to repudiate marrying them, not seduction; further 
lest a relative be tempted by a fair face, or an ugly person remain 
isolated, when it is noticed that her relatives have no desire for her.— 
The advantages of the [regulations concerning] clean and unclean 
things that man should be humbled by his guilt ...... or (?) to con- 
centrate his thoughts on devotion. 

In this manner if thou followest the majority of traditional laws, 
a motive can be discovered. The advantages of tracing the causes 
of a thing are many, but the wisdom and emniscience of the Creator 
is higher than man can conceive, as is written in Isa. lv. 9.—Now 
since I said all this in reference to the two classes of laws, viz. 
the rational and traditional ones, I must explain the necessity for 
[divine] messengers and prophets. For I have heard ... what THEY 
SAB ae people’s want of prophets whose intelligence is sufficient 
for them to distinguish the good and bad. I returned to gauging the 
time and saw that..... if the matter were as they assert, would not the 
Creator have taught so, and would he not have sent messengers, as he 
does nothing without reason ? Then I studied it closely and found that 
man urgently needed prophets, not for the knowledge of the traditional 
laws alone,but also for the rational laws. For the practice thereof only 
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becomes perfect through the prophets by whom people abide. One 
instance of this is that God ordained his creatures to show gratitude 
without any further definition; but prophets called it prayer, and 
appointed for it special times and words, and a special condition and 
direction of the face. Another instance is that reason rejects im- 
modesty, but a distinct line is drawn, how a woman is guarded against 
a man till she becomes his lawful wife; whether this depends upon a 
word alone, or her consent or that of her parents alone, or two witnesses 
or ten, or in presence of all the inhabitants of the town, or upon 
the instruction of a teacher: 


Hartwia HIRSCHFELD. 
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PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA! 


De Decem Oraculis. 


THE Decalogue is the natural sequel to the “lives of 
the patriarchs,” which constitute the unwritten laws of 
the Jewish nation. Accordingly, it must be carefully 
expounded and no allegorical meaning, which can be dis- 
cerned lurking in it, passed over. 

The first question to be considered is, “ Why was 
the Law given in the desert?” The answer is plain. 
Cities are full of untold evils, offences both against God 
and against man. Further, the soul of the man who is 
about to receive holy laws must needs be purged of those 
deep stains which a motley crowd of men has produced 
long retirement is needed before spiritual nourishment 
can be taken with any advantage, just as in the case 
of bodily sickness. In the third place it was necessary 
for the people to receive and grow familiar with their 
new constitution before they settled in their new home 
and had to put it in practice. Some allege yet another 
reason, which is very near the truth: the people needed 
some proof that these laws were divine oracles and not human 
inventions, and found it in the miraculous support, which 
God bestowed upon them in the barren wilderness. But 
all these are only reasonable conjectures: God alone knows 
the truth. 

The laws in question are of two kinds—according as 
they are declared by God himself or through the prophet 


1 This article is one of a series in which various of the Philonean 
writings will be summarized. 
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Moses. The first are general principles, the second parti- 
cular applications. Naturally then we must first consider 
the first class, that is the Decalogue. 

The people—men, women, and children—were assembled 
together, and God spake to them ten words or oracles. 
The number ten, dexds, is the most comprehensive of all 
numbers, and owes its name to the fact that it contains 
(d€xer0ar: dexas) within itself every kind of number 
and progression of numbers—arithmetical, geometrical, and 
harmonic—and represents the whole universe, inasmuch 
as it is the sum of 1 (the point) + 2 (the line) + 3 (the plane) 
+4 (the solid). Moreover, there are ten so-called cate- 
gories :—substance, quality, quantity, relation, action, 
passion, possession, situation, time, and place. But such 
considerations belong to a mathematical (or logical) treatise, 
and the question of God’s voice is more germane to our 
present purpose. Let no one suppose that God is as a man 
and spake as a man. This voice is miraculous—a special 
creation which gathered strength on its way, so that those 
afar off heard as well as those close at hand, but all with 
their souls and not with their ears. 

But why are the commandments formulated in the 
singular (Thou), when a multitude was present? Readers 
of the Holy Scriptures may learn from this that each indi- 
vidual who keeps the law and obeys God is as precious as 
the whole Nation, nay more, as the whole world. Another 
reason is that commands and prohibitions are more impres- 
sive if addressed to each individual in the audience. Again, 
every human king and tyrant may learn from this to 
despise none of his subjects, not even the meanest, since God 
the king of kings deigned to address himself to every one 
of the mortals assembled before him. So I will be affable 
to all who differ from me only in fortune not in nature. 

The attendant circumstances, the thunder, lightning, 
voice, cloud, and fire are all wonderful, for it was right 
that, when God’s Power approached, none of the parts of 
the universe should rest, but all be moved together to 
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render service. Notice, too, that the people saw the voice 
(Exod. xx. 18), since what God says is not word but deed. 

After this preface we reach the Decalogue itself, and find 
it divided into two groups of five oracles each. The first 
and primary group begins with God the creator of the 
universe and ends with parents the procreators of indi- 
viduals. The second and secondary contains all the pro- 
hibitions. Each oracle must be considered by itself. 

Now the best and the beginning of all things is God, 
and the best and the beginning of virtues is piety. But 
a grave error has taken possession of the majority of 
mankind in respect of a matter which might reasonably 
be supposed to be implanted beyond the reach of error 
in the minds of each one. Thus some have deified the four 
elements earth (Kore, Demeter, Pluto), water (Poseidon), 
air (Hera), and fire (Hephaestus); others the sun (Apollo), 
moon (Artemis), and the stars fixed and the planets (e.g. 
Aphrodite and Hermes); others only the heaven; others 
the whole universe. This is to put the slave in the place 
of the master, to honour the temporal as if it were the 
Eternal, the created as the Creator. Let us reject these 
follies of the impious and all their words by which they 
who might be saved are destroyed, and engrave in our 
hearts the first and holiest of the commandments to 
acknowledge and honour one, the most high God. These 
polytheists and idolaters are like ships without ballast that 
can never make their port, worse and more miserable than 
those whose bodily eyes are blinded. Why are the crafts- 
men who make the idols left to live and die without money 
or honour, while the idols are tended and worshipped by the 
noblest of the land? Why not revere the hand that fashioned 
them, or the tools? The best of prayers and the end 
of happiness is assimilation to the divine. Yet the idolaters 
would reckon such a prayer a curse. The Egyptians go 
further. Not content with images they deify animals. 
If they stopped at the worship of the ox, the ram, and the 
goat they might plead, with some show of reason, that these 
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animals are most serviceable to man. But when they 
worship lions, crocodiles, and poisonous asps they pass all 
bounds. And can anything be more ridiculous than their 
cult of the dog, cat, wolf, ibis, hawk, and fish. So much 
for the second commandment, the prohibition of idolatry, 
which Philo does not clearly distinguish from the first 
which proscribes polytheism. 

The position of the third commandment will be under- 
stood by the clear-sighted. A name is always second to 
the thing it denotes, just as the shadow follows a body. 
Multifarious are the sins of men in this respect. It is best 
and most rational to refrain from swearing, every word 
being as good as an oath. Next best is to swear truly. 
Avoid the necessity of taking an oath if possible; if it 
cannot be avoided then be very cautious. An oath is no 
light matter though conventionally regarded as such: it 
is the taking God to witness in respect of a disputed point. 
Remember that conscience is at once accuser and judge, 
and if unsatisfied will plague a man till he break off his 
miserable life. Even the worst of men would hesitate to 
go to a friend and call upon him to testify to something 
which he did not witness as if he actually had witnessed 
it. The friend would refuse and repent of his friendship, 
you say. But what else does the perjurer when he calls 
upon God to witness to a lie? Soon or late justice exacts 
the penalty of such a crime. 

The fourth commandment enforces the holy observance 
of the sacred Sabbath. Some nations keep the seventh 
day from the new moon as a feast, but the Jews keep 
it every week. In the week of Creation God himself 
observed it, and in this as in all else man must follow 
God. On the seventh day man also must rest from his 
work and devote himself to philosophy, considering all 
his actions during the previous six days in order to the 
correction of all faults already committed ard the preven- 
tion of such in the future. What else is the meaning of 
the Scripture that God rested on the seventh day, having 
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accomplished the work of creation in the six, since God is 
independent of time ? 

The fifth is the border-line between the two groups. It 
is the last of the sacred duties inculcated in the first, and 
links on with the duties toward men contained in the 
second. Procreation is akin to creation. Some men are 
content with performing their duties towards God, others 
with accomplishing their duties towards man. In either 
case they are convicted in one court of justice, human or 
divine. To our parents we owe what we can never repay. 
Men who disregard this natural obligation should imitate 
the beasts, who repay the services bestowed upon them. 
House-dogs protect and die for their masters when any 
danger suddenly overtakes them. Shall a man be less 
grateful than a dog? Storks put to shame sons who 
honour not their parents. A man who is impious towards 
his immediate and visible parents cannot be pious towards 
his invisible Father. 

So much for the first and diviner pentad. The second 
group, of prohibitions, begins with the sin of adultery as 
the greatest of crimes. Its source is the love of pleasure, 
and it necessitates a partnership of teacher and disciple 
in sin. Not only the body but also the soul of the adulteress 
is alienated from her husband. By this sin, all the more 
deadly because it is secret, untold evils are produced. The 
innocent children of such illicit unions are absolutely 
destitute of parent or parents. 

The second commandment of this group forbids murder. 
Man is pre-eminently a sociable and gregarious animal, and 
the manslayer therefore breaks the law of nature. Further, 
the murderer is guilty of sacrilege as having despoiled the 
most sacred of God's possessions, since man in virtue of 
his soul is akin to the heaven and, as most believe, to the 
Father of all. 

The third (i.e. the eighth) commandment is directed 
against the thief, who is the public enemy of any city. 
Some, the greater thieves, dignify their crimes with the 
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titles of sovereignty. Such a tendency should be nipped 
in the bud, for a habit long indulged is stronger than 
nature. 

False witnesses are condemned in the fourth (i.e. the 
ninth) as guilty of many grievous offences. First, they 
corrupt truth, man’s most sacred possession. Secondly, 
they co-operate with wrongdoers. Thirdly, they defeat the 
ends of justice and mislead the judges. 

Last of all, covetousness is forbidden. This is the most 
grievous disease which the soul can suffer ; for the covetous 
man endures the tortures of Tantalus, ever yearning for 
the unattainable; and it is the source of all the ills of 
mankind. 

These ten words are summaries of all the laws. For 
exainple, the fourth commandment, which deals with the 
observance of the seventh day, sets forth the principle 
which regulates all the feasts, including the so-called Pass- 
over, when the whole nation dispenses with the priests and 
on one day in the year celebrates its own sacrifice. 

Such, then, are the laws which God himself proclaimed 
in person; whereas the particular applications of these 
general principles were delivered through the perfect pro- 
phet who was inspired to that end. No penalties are 
attached thereto, since the Lord is good and is to be 
considered as causing no evil but only good. Yet sinners 
are not thus promised immunity: God knew that his 
assessor, Justice, who watches human affairs, would not rest, 
being naturally a hater of evil, but would welcome as a 
kindred function the punishment of offenders. The great 
King is charged with the common well-being, while his 
underlings take vengeance of sinners. Indeed God is the 
prince of peace, his servants chieftains of war. 


Quod Liber sit quisquis Virtuti studet. 


The treatise That the good man is free begins with a 
reference to its lost companion, That the evil man is a slave, 
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which recalls the preface to the Acts of the Apostles. 
Its thesis—one of the Stoic paradoxes—seems to Philo to 
need some apology, which he bases on the Pythagorean 
maxim, “Do not walk on beaten tracks.” The true phi- 
losopher obeys this oracle, and strikes out a new path for 
himself. The unclean may not enter it, that is all who 
have not tasted education or have tasted it amiss, per- 
verting the beauty of wisdom into the shame of sophistry. 
Such cherish still the popular notions of wealth and 
poverty, slavery and nobility, which to the philosopher 
are simple madness. Blinded in mind, they are slaves 
of opinion, dependent on the senses whose judgment is 
always corrupted and unsure. They will submit their 
bodies to the physician, but never their souls to the wise. 
Yet so they might unlearn their ignorance and gain also 
knowledge, man’s peculiar possession. It remains then 
that all the youth everywhere should dedicate the first- 
fruits of their prime to education and nothing else, and 
therein spend their strength and their age, leaving no 
part of their lives to be regretted when once they become 
hierophants of the mysteries. 

The next step must be the strict definition of the terms 
of the proposition. “Slavery” and “freedom” are of two 
kinds— bodily, and of the soul. The masters of the body 
are men of greater strength, and bodily freedom is therefore 
security from such: the masters of the soul are vices and 
emotions, and freedom of the soul or mind effects release 
from their domination. But of course we are concerned 
only with the latter, since bodily freedom is a matter 
of chance or fate. Setting aside then all popular con- 
ceptions, we say with Sophocles, God is my ruler im- 
mortal. For indeed only he is free who has God alone 
as his chief, and he is chief of all other, being entrusted 
with all earthly affairs as the mortal vicar (d:adoxos) of the 
great immortal King. 

Now any one who goes into the heart of things knows 
that nothing is so close akin to freedom as independence 
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of action (airompayia). Wicked men are hampered by 
avarice, ambition, and lust, but the good man has learned 
to disregard the behests of all such appetites and emo- 
tions—even the last infirmity of minds that would be free, 
the fear of death. The philosopher endures the buffetings 
of chance and defies the threatenings of men. It is with 
him as with the boxer who patiently bears all the blows 
of an active antagonist until he wearies him out and wins 
the fight and the crown. He stands firm, supported by 
unwavering reason, and is subject to no compulsion, though 
his life be passed in what men count a subordinate position. 
Even slaves become sometimes the masters of their owners. 
I myself have seen slave girls conquer their lords by beauty 
and grace of speech. Is a man the master of a lion in 
virtue of his ownership ? 

There are many other ways in which one may learn the 
freedom of the good man. The test of true happiness 
leads to the same conclusion. If we regard the good as 
friends of God, pagan poets and the Jewish lawgiver agree 
in acclaiming them as not merely free, but kings of kings. 
Indeed, the latter, who is reputed a student of naked phi- 
losophy, actually dared to call the man possessed by divine 
love and worshipping the Absolute alone, no longer man 
but God (see Exod. vii. 1). Surely such an one is happy, 
for God is no weak champion nor neglectful of his friends. 

Moreover, in cities the subjects of oligarchies or tyran- 
nies endure slavery, whereas men living under the pro- 
tection of laws and constitution are free. And so with 
men generally. If anger, lust, or any vice have dominion 
over them they are slaves. But that man is free who 
lives with Law, not this or that particular code, but right 
reason, the fountain-head of all law, graven not on paper 
or on stone, but in the mind incorruptible as itself. Shall 
the laws of Solon and Lycurgus be held to guarantee the 
freedom of Athenians and Spartans and not Reason the 
freedom of the wise? 

Intercourse on terms of equality (/onyopla) is another 
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plain proof of the freedom of the good. Only musicians 
speak freely with musicians, and so through all the list 
of experts. And the converse is equally true on this line 
of reasoning, as Zeno says, “Shall not the wicked howl 
for it if he contradict the good man?” borrowing from 
the Jewish Law (Gen. xxviii. 40), which reckons slavery 
the greatest boon for the fool. 

In my judgment the arguments already alleged are 
enough to prove the proposition. But it is quite easy 
to show by a syllogism that the wise or good man is free 
in his life and in all his actions. And if we are asked 
for living examples we can find them now as well as in 
the past. Ofcourse they are not common, for all good things 
are rare, and such men naturally avoid the wicked world, 
despairing of its amendment. We must search for them as 
we search already for precious stones and metals. But the 
quest of virtue does not involve journeys over lands and 
seas, as the wise lawgiver of the Jews says, “It is in thy 
mouth, and in thine heart, and in thine hands” (Deut. 
Xxx. I1), hinting by symbols at words, actions, and plans, 
all which need cultivation. They who despise leisure 
produce immortal shoots, the virtues which bear, or, as some 
hold, constitute happiness. Such labour is distasteful to the 
generality of mankind, and so the world is full of wealthy 
and famous men and of pleasure-seekers, while there are 
few prudent, righteous, and good. Yet, though the latter 
be rare, they do exist, as Greece testifies with its Seven 
Wise Men. Nor is the barbarian land destitute. Persia 
has the Magi, India the Gymnosophists. In Palestine and 
Syria are the Essenes, more than four thousand in number, 
namesakes of Holiness (é0:drntos). These worship God as 
few others, sacrificing no victims, but seeking (d£.0dyrTes) 
to make their own minds holy (iepompemeis). They avoid 
cities for fear of the contagion of vice, and live in villages. 
Some till the ground, others practise arts which make 
for peace. They eschew hoards of silver and gold and 
large estates. All they wish is to provide for the neces- 
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sities of life. No man is slave among them; all are free 
and minister in their turn. The relation of master and 
servant they regard as not merely unjust, but unnatural, 
for all men are born brothers. With regard to philosophy, 
they leave logic to the word-hunters ; physics, save in so 
far as it relates to the existence of God and the creation 
of the world, they regard as too high for men; but ethics 
they work out, using as trainers the laws of the fathers, 
which it is impossible for mortal man to understand with- 
out divine inspiration (xatoxw xis). These laws they learn 
daily, but especially on the seventh day. For the seventh 
day has been accounted holy, and on it they forgo all 
other tasks and come to the holy places, which are called 
synagogues, where they sit according to age in rows, the 
young at the feet of the old. Then one takes the books 
and reads, and another, one of the most experienced, comes 
forward to expound what is not common knowledge in 
accordance with traditional symbolism. And so they are 
instructed in piety, sanctity, righteousness, economy, 
polity, understanding of the truly good, bad, and indifferent, 
all determined by the threefold rule of love of God, of 
virtue, and of man. Such is their love of man that they 
hold their homes and goods as common to all the 
brotherhood. 

But if communities are rejected as witnesses we can 
point to individuals. Calanus, the Indian gymnosophist, 
for example, was summoned by Alexander the Great to 
prove to the West the wisdom and virtue of the East. 
He refused, and when threatened with compulsion, replied, 
“What worth shall I be in the eyes of the Greeks if I 
am compelled to do what I do not wish,” and his letter 
is to the same effect. Euripides puts the same sentiments 
in the mouths of Hercules and of Mercury, who dominated 
the master who bought him. 

But some one will object to my citing the heroes, who 
were demigods, in evidence. Well, Anaxarchus and Zeno 
the Eleatic recked nought of terrors or tortures, triumphed 
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over fire and sword. Boxers in their hope of victory will 
endure to the death, and shall not the athletes of the mind 
reck as little of the body, and be ready to die for liberty, 
that with mind unenslaved they may accomplish their 
fated paths ? 

Death may be the end of their struggle, as in a fight 
between two equally matched combatants, but is such 
death for the sake of freedom less noble than death for 
the sake of a crown of olive or parsley? History has many 
examples of men, women, children, and whole nations who 
preferred death to slavery, and refused to humble them- 
selves before their conquerors. Noble souls, like Diogenes 
the Cynie, like Chaereas of Alexandria, like Theodorus the 
atheist, have something royal about them, and their splen- 
dour is not dimmed by misfortune. 

One can find examples of this freedom of the wise as 
of all other human virtues in the brute creation. Game- 
cocks, for example, will not yield though they are beaten ; 
as Miltiades knew when he shamed the Athenians into 
facing Persia by a main. Shall the wise and good yield 
the prize to birds ? 

Freedom is renowned among all the ancient nations, and 
for it they fought. The Athenians approve themselves 
clearest sighted of all Greeks in this, that, when they send 
an embassy to the Eumenides, they exclude all slaves and 
all evil-livers. So as the pupil is to the eye, as the power 
of reasoning to the soul, thus is Athens in Greece. Not 
long since I saw them rising to applaud that sentiment 
of Euripides, “the name of freedom is worth all: having 
this the poor man is rich.” 

If the wise man is threatened with slavery let him, like 
Antigenides, reply “then I will teach my master moderation.” 
Banishment, fines, blows, death, have no terrors for him. 
But conscience can make slaves of nobles of long lineage, 
and asylums cannot, like the refuge for virtue, protect refu- 
gees from the shafts and arrows that fly from the ambushes 
of the passions. The freed man is freed only in name— 
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as well might the herald proclaim him grammarian, geo- 
metrician, or musician, when he has never even dreamed 
of such arts. The nature of a man’s soul decides his 
condition. All are enslaved by lust, fear, anger and grief, 
or else have overcome these myriad masters. As for those 
who are neither conquerors nor conquered, whose souls are 
like those of young children, must be nursed, fed first with 
tender food instead of milk, i.e. general education, then 
with the stronger meat of philosophy, till they come to 
man’s estate and reach the happy goal, life in conformity 
with Nature. 


De Cherubim. 


“And he cast out Adam” (Gen. iii. 24). Above (ibid., 
23) the phrase was “sent out,” and the difference is not 
without real significance. He that is sent out is not pre- 
vented from returning; but he that is cast out by God 
suffers eternal banishment. The first, not yet marked by 
vice, if he repent may return home to virtue from which 
he fell away ; but the second, oppressed by incurable disease, 
must endure eternal and undying torments, condemned to 
the abode of the ungodly, there to suffer unmixed and con- 
tinual misery. So Hagar left Sarah, who is Queen Virtue, 
twice and only once returned (Gen. xvi. 6 ff., xxi.14). Her 
second and eternal flight follows the change of name and 
the appearance of Isaac, for then the natural philosopher 
and his wife had been transformed in soul as in name, 
and there was no more place with them for ordinary 
culture and her sophist son. 

When Adam was cast out, the fiery sword and the 
Cherubim took up their abode over against Paradise. This 
phrase over against is used in three senses: of an enemy 
(Gen. iv. 16), of a litigant in court (Num. v. 18), and of 
a friend (Gen. xviii. 22f.), as here. But what are the 
Cherubim and the turning fiery sword? Perhaps they are 
the outer and inner spheres, which contain respectively 
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the fixed stars and the seven planets and revolve continu- 
ally in opposite directions, the sword being the eternal 
revolution of the whole heaven. Or, according to another 
interpretation, the Cherubim are the two hemispheres of 
the earth and the sword is the sun. But once my soul, 
which is wont to be divinely inspired oftentimes and so 
to speak like an oracle what it does not know, told me 
a worthier story. And this, if I can, I will recall and 
relate. It told me that the one God who really is has two 
high and chief powers, Goodness and Authority; and by 
Goodness he begat the universe, by Authority he rules that 
which was begotten, while third, midway between both and 
uniting both, is Reason, These, then, are the Cherubim 
and fiery sword, wherefrom the intent mind may win the 
virtues of love and fear of God, and follow the guidance 
of Reason. 

“Now Adam knew his wife; and she conceived and 
bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a man by means of 
God. And she also bare his brother Abel” (Gen. iv. 1 f.). 

Those to whose virtue the lawgiver testifies—Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses—are not introduced as knowing their 
wives, Woman stands for sense-perception, and knowledge 
consists in alienation from sense and body; so that the 
lovers of wisdom will be shown as rejecting rather than 
choosing things of sense. Moreover, the wives of such, though 
nominally women, are really virtues—Sara, Rebecca, Leah, 
and Sepphora the bird. But if we are to speak of the 
conception and birthpang of virtues the superstitious must 
shut their ears or depart. For our instruction is addressed 
to mystics worthy of most holy rites who practise true and 
real piety unadorned, without arrogance. The rest possessed 
by incurable evil, who measure sanctity and holiness only 
by pomp of words, pettiness of names, and unreal conven- 
tions, may not have us for hierophant. 

Here, then, we begin the rite. Man mates with woman, 
male with female, following nature. But virtues must not 
have a mortal husband. Yet if they receive no additional 
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seed from any other they will wellnigh conceive sometimes 
of themselves. Who then is he that sows good seeds in 
them save the Father of that which exists, unbegotten and 
begetting all things? He sows then, or rather gives his 
own child which he sowed, for God begets nothing for 
himself, wanting naught but all things for whoso needs 
to receive. I will put forward the holy Moses a credible 
surety for what I say. He introduces Sarah as conceiving 
at the time when God visits her in her desolation (Gen. 
xxi. 1), bearing no longer to him that visited her but to 
him that yearns to obtain wisdom, who is called Abraham. 
Of Leah, he says more plainly, that God opened her womb 
(Gen. xxix. 31)—and this is the duty of the husband: but 
conceiving she bare not to God, who alone is self-sufficient, 
but to Jacob, so that virtue receives the divine seed from 
the First Cause, but bears to one of her lovers who is 
preferred to all her suitors. So again, when the allwise 
Isaac beseeches God, Perseverance or Rebecca becomes with 
child of the suppliant ; and without prayer or supplication 
Moses when he took Sepphora finds her with child by no 
mortal at all (Exod. ii. 22). 

These facts, ye mystics, whose ears are purged, take to 
your souls as holy mysteries in very deed: never speak 
them to any of the uninitiated: store in yourselves and 
guard this treasure wherein are laid not corruptible gold 
and silver but the fairest of all possessions, knowledge of 
the First Cause and Virtue, and thirdly of the offspring 
(yevvjparos) of both. But if you meet one of the initiated, 
lest he know any new mystic rite and hide it, cling to 
him until you are plainly instructed therein. For I was 
initiated into the great Mysteries by Moses whom God 
loved ; nevertheless, when I saw the prophet Jeremiah and 
knew that he was not only a mystic but also a capable 
hierophant, I hesitated not to frequent his company. And 
he, being for the most part in an ecstasy, delivered an 
oracle as in the person of God, saying to (zpds) peaceable 
virtue, “Hast thou not called me house, and father, and 
302 
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husband of thy virginity?” (Jer. iii. 4). This plainly 
shows that God is both house, the incorporeal place of 
incorporeal ideas, and the father of all things (ray ovp- 
mavtwv) as having begotten them, and the husband of 
wisdom who casts the seed of happiness for the race of 
mortals into good and virgin soil. For it is fitting that 
God should converse with the unpolluted, untouched, and 
pure nature which is truly virgin, unlike us. The associa- 
tion of men makes virgins women; but when God begins 
to associate with a soul he declares that virgin which was 
woman before, since he removes the low and unmanly lusts 
which made it effeminate and introduces instead sincere 
and inviolate virtues. At any rate he will have no con- 
verse with Sarah before she quit all that is womanish and 
return to the rank of a pure maiden. 

But perhaps it is possible that even a virgin soul should 
be shamefully polluted by intemperate passions, and so 
the oracle has safeguarded God, speaking of him as husband 
not of a virgin, but of virginity, which ever remains un- 
changeable and unchanged. So then it is fitting that the 
unbegotten and unchangeable God should sow the ideas 
of immortal and virgin virtues in the virginity which 
never changes its fashion into that of woman. Why then, 
O soul, since thou oughtest to be a virgin in God’s house 
and cling to knowledge, shouldest thou forsake these and 
welcome sense which makes thee effeminate and pollutes 
thee? For so wilt thou bear a Cain, an ill possession. 

But who is this Cain? The usual formula “and he (she) 
called his name” is not given as in the case of Seth 
(Gen. iv. 25). And this is the more noteworthy in the 
case of the first-born. Surely the custom is to specify 
the sex of the child and to give its name. Why then is it 
neglected here? The best explanation which can be given 
is this. All the rest of mankind give names to things 
which differ from the things, but Moses always uses the 
name which is the thing itself and expresses the nature 
of the thing. So when our mind—Adam—meets sense- 
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perception—Eve—she conceives that which is sensibly per- 
ceived—colour, sound, scent, savour, or body—and having 
conceived brings forth Opinion. For thanks to this union 
the mind fancies that all things which it sees, hears, smells, 
tastes, touches, are its own possessions, as if it was the 
discoverer and artificer of all. There was a time when 
Mind had no connexion with Sense, and had no organ of 
sense by which it could grasp external things. But God 
willed to offer it the means of apprehending not only 
incorporeal things but also solid bodies. So he completed 
the whole soul by knitting to that part already made the 
other section which he called generically Woman and 
specifically Eve—Sense in fact. And, united with Sense, 
Mind perceived clearly what before was dark, and like 
Alexander thought that all he perceived was his and not 
God's. How foolish was the thought the untrustworthiness 
of our senses proves, 

So the boasting of Laban is perfectly ridiculous when 
he says “the daughters are my daughters, and the sons my 
sons, and the cattle my cattle, and all that thou seest are 
mine and my daughter’s” (Gen. xxxi. 43). The daughters 
are the arts and sciences of the soul which are received 
from Mind. The sons are the particular reasonings of the 
soul. The cattle are the senses. All then are God’s 
possessions, not thine own, If this lesson be not learned 
thou wilt ever be enslaved to harsh mistresses, to opinions, 
lusts, pleasures, crimes, follies, false thoughts. For if— 
Scripture says—the slave answer and say, I love my master 
and my wife and children, I will not depart free, he must 
go to the judgment seat of God and have his ear pierced, 
that he may not receive divine hearing to the freedom of 
his soul. 

To the fool who says “I will pursue and overtake, I will 
divide spoils; I will satisfy my soul; I will slay with my 
sword ; my hand shall prevail ” (Exod. xv. 9), I would reply 
thus :—every creature that fancies he is pursuing is being 
pursued by disease, age, death, and a host of evils. He 
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that thinks to overtake and be master is mastered and 
overtaken, compelled to endure whatever he purposed to 
inflict. It is God’s peculiar function to act, and no creature 
may assume it. If only mortals realize that their part is 
to suffer and endure they will be ready to bear the 
heaviest calamities, actively as well as passively, as a man 
co-operates in the shaving of himself, or as an athlete guards 
himself against a beating. And this being so, it is clear 
that no mortal can be lord of anything, that those who 
are called masters are such in appearance only, not in 
reality ; and as there is a subject and slave so there must 
needs be a lord and master in the universe. 

The one God, who is really ruler and governor, says 
“All things are mine” (Num. xxviii. 2). He that has 
learned this and is able to keep and guard in mind will 
offer to God a fair and spotless sacrifice, namely faith, in 
no feasts of mortals. For God has claimed the feasts for 
himself, offering this doctrine to the devotees of philosophy. 
And the doctrine is this: only God really feasts, for he 
only rejoices and is at peace, since only he is free from 
grief and pain and weariness—the perfect goal and source 
of all happiness and goodness. So the Sabbath is God’s 
Sabbath or Rest, not men’s (Exod. xx. 10, &c.), for rest 
is not inaction but tireless energy, and only God remains 
invariable and unwearied in his working. To him, then, 
belong Sabbaths and all feasts. 

Consider our famous festivals. We must pass by the 
various institutions among various Greek and barbarian 
nations, based on various legends, all having as their end 
vainglory. Not the whole lifetime of man would suffice 
to define the inherent absurdities of each: but their general 
features may be briefly outlined. At every feast there is 
licence and licentiousness of every kind: day is turned 
into night and night into day: virtue is derided as harm- 
ful, vice is grasped as profitable. Such are the feasts of 
the reputed happy, and so long as they practise their 
unseemliness at home or in profane places they sin less 
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grievously methinks. But when, like the rush of a spreading 
torrent, it forces its way into the temples’ holiest places, 
it casts out the sacred things and makes the sacrifices 
unholy, degrades the mysteries, destroys all purity and 
holiness, turns all worship of God into a vulgar jest. They 
cleanse their bodies with baths and purifications, but the 
passions of the soul wherewith their life is stained they 
neither wish nor attempt to wash away. Clad in white 
they are eager to walk to the temples in spotless raiment, 
and yet are not ashamed to bring into the shrines a 
polluted mind. If the victim be not perfect it is driven 
away, while they go on with the sacrifice with blemished 
souls, mutilated and bereft of wisdom, self-control, right- 
eousness, and piety. 

We must not like them suppose that God sees only 
external sensible things. Invisibly God enters the region 
of the soul. Let us prepare it as best we may to be a 
worthy abode of God: else he will imperceptibly depart 
from us. It is the King of kings, God the governor of 
the universe, who for gentleness and love of man reckoned 
his creatures worthy of visitation, and descended from 
the bounds of heaven to the uttermost parts of earth to 
benefit our race. What manner of house shall we prepare ? 
Only a worthy soul is fit house for him. So then when 
we speak of the invisible soul as an earthly house of the 
invisible God we say rightly, and according to the Law. 
But in order that the house may be firm and fair to see, 

‘the foundations of good breeding and instruction must 
be laid, virtues with fair deeds must be built thereon. 
When the race of men has such a house made ready, the 
earth, and all that is therein, shall be filled with good 
hopes of a descent of God’s powers; and they, bringing 
laws from heaven and ordinances for sanctification and 
consecration, shall come at their father’s command. They 
sit down and consort with virtuous souls, and sow in them 
the happy race, even as they gave to Abraham the wise 
for their sojourn with him, Isaac, a perfect boon. 
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All things then are God's, and the purified mind rejoices 
in nothing more than in the confession that the Governor 
of all is its master: to be God’s slave is the greatest 
boast—more precious than liberty, wealth, power, and all 
that mortals love. To his hegemony this true oracle testi- 
fies, ‘The earth shall not be sold as freehold, for all the 
earth is mine, because ye are strangers and sojourners 
before me” (Lev. xxv. 23). Does not this plainly prove 
that all things are God’s by possession, and only granted 
to creatures for use? No creature is independent of other 
creatures: all are parts of the universe which God has 
created. God therefore has assigned to himself alone the 
sovereignty over this universe, and allotted the use and 
enjoyment thereof to the creatures who are subjects to 
him and to each other. I, who consist of soul and body, 
who seem to possess mind, reason, and sense, find none 
of them my own. Where was my body before birth? 
Whither will it go when I depart? Where are the different 
ages of this apparent personality? Where is the babe, 
the boy, the youth, the full-grown man? Whence came 
the soul? How long will it live with us? What is its 
essence? When did we get it? Before birth? Nay, we 
were not then in existence. After death? But then we 
who are thus and thus embodied shall be so no longer, 
in a bodiless state we shall be rushing to regeneration. 
Nay, even now when we live, we are rather ruled than 
rulers, known rather than knowing. For the soul, which 
we know not, knows us and lays commands upon us which 
we obey as servants their mistress, and when it will 
departs to the Ruler, leaving our house destitute of life, 
and if we constrain it to stay, vanishes, Is the mind then 
the seat of my personality—the mind that is found to 
be no mind in eestasy, melancholy, or old age? Is reason 
my possession, or the organs of sense? Experience shows 
that I am not lord, but slave, of my senses. All that we 
have and use is not our own, not glory, nor wealth, nor 
honours, nor authority, nor functions of body and soul, 
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nor even life itself. If we realize that we have the use 
of these things we shall care for them as God’s possessions, 
premising that it is a law that the maker may reclaim 
his own when he will. So shall we assuage our pain at 
their removal. But as it is, the many think that all things 
belong to them, and grieve exceedingly for their absence. 
It is then not only true, but a great source of consolation, 
that the world and all that is therein are the works and 
possessions of the Creator. And the possessor has granted 
to us his own work because he does not need it: but 
the user does not possess it because there is one lord and 
master of all, who will rightly say, “Mine is the whole 
earth—all creation is mine—and ye are strangers and 
sojourners before me.” 

As compared with each other men who have come into 
being are reputed to be sprung from the soil, and noble- 
men, all enjoying equal honour and equal rank, but as 
compared with God they are in the position of strangers 
and sojourners. Each one of us has come into this world 
as into a foreign state, wherein before birth it had no part, 
and being come each one sojourns until he exhaust the 
allotted time of life (rs Biov). At the same time, however, 
an all-wise doctrine is introduced that only God is really 
a citizen, all creatures being strangers, citizens only by 
a loose use of the word. Wise men know that this rank 
is boon enough, for no fool is so much as a sojourner in 
God’s city, but an exile therefrom. 

Scripture does not say by whom the land shall not be 
sold. The object of the omission is the advantage of 
the initiated reader. You will find, if you look closely, 
that even those who are said to give, rather sell than 
make presents, and those whom we suppose to receive 
benefits are really bought. The givers are in quest of 
a return of praise or honour, seek a recompense for the 
favour, and therefore really make a bargain under the 
specious title of a gift, while the recipients repay the boon. 
But God does not sell, he gives, pouring forth the continual 
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streams of benefits, seeking no return, for he needs naught, 
and no creature is capable of recompensing him. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that all things 
are God’s possessions, and therefore that the mind is wrong 
in regarding the offspring of its union with sense as 


its own. 


J. H. A. Hart. 
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THE ARABIC ORIGINAL OF THE REPORT 
OF R. NATHAN HABABLI. 


My friend Dr. Alexander Marx, who also has rendered 
me valuable assistance in the preparation of this article, 
some time since drew my attention to a fragment now in the 
library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, 
belonging to the Genizah Collection of Taylor-Schechter 
(T-S.Loan 48)!. The fragment consists of one leaf, paper, size 
127, written on both sides in Hebrew characters. The 
handwriting is oriental with a turn to cursive. The language 
is Arabic. A part of the upper margin, unfortunately that 
containing the beginning of the fragment, is torn off. In 
several places the MS. has suffered, but the words can still 
be deciphered. In the upper left-hand corner we still read 
the words... orn 52) nbvysd ?%p, and under it my 3 7prp. 
On the lower margin a few words are still visible, written— 
like those of the upper margin—in a different, very careless 
hand. The ink is very much faded. I believe I can 
discern a group of letters—nonanmynddox . \—which I can- 
uot explain, but I feel no certainty even about the letters. 
At any rate, both these and the words in the upper margin 
have scarcely anything to do with the text. Upon 
examining the contents of the MS. I found that it was 
the Arabic original of a part of the well-known report 
of R. Nathan Hababli on the Academies in Babylon 
(Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I, 78 f., beginning 


1 I am indebted to Professor Schechter for the permission to uso 
the MS. 
2 Possibly ‘1p. Apparently an abbreviation for ovp. 
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with 78, 20 and ending with 79 penultima, with the words 
W333 Aww wn). 

Up to this time the Hebrew report has been considered 
the original. But in my opinion the original character of 
the Arabic cannot be doubted. 

1. It is to be presumed that a native of Bagdad, such as 
R. Nathan apparently was, used Arabic as the language of 
his narratives. 

2. The Arabic is written in a very pure style, and reads 
most fluently. 

3. A number of additional words and phrases, some of 
essential character (see later), are to be found in the Arabic, 
which would be quite impossible in a translation. 

4. The Hebrew, though in general fluent and free from 
the distressing Arabisms which mar the philosophical style 
of Hebrew translations, betrays in several places the 
influence of the Arabic. Confining ourselves to the part 
to which our MS. offers the text, we find so obvious an 
Arabism as in Neubauer, 79, 8, below, !d'D23 y110,., ‘8 DIN 
= yak! or yl! (the word is torn off in the MS.) 
followed by . The strange expression owx7 dy yan 
(79, 19), “they should do homage to him” = sil, Ip rinrg 
(verso, 1. 12), is explicable only if we remember that sic 
means also “to write.” o1apD dy ty xdw2 (78, 8, below) 
= gene ie Ki “ (recto, 1. 3) is better Arabic than Hebrew. 
The peculiar idiom wx by ty (79, 5, below) = we Wis, 
(verso, 21) is somewhat nearer to the Arabic. Construc- 
tions like yn xnvam> mpd Kany man da (78, 6, below) = 
Ja Lodeed J! Ly ye! ILS ervey (recto, 6), or A200 Saaaw ors 52) 
N2 NIT (78, 2, paenultima) = (gb yee slaw Y)ac; loa) (recto, 
15), sound rather Arabic than Hebrew. The Biblical 
expression 1n7519 ya (79, 10) applied to a town is probably 


1 See about o'r: instead of ‘p:, p. 760, n. 6. 

2 The mern of the Edition is most probably a correction. On the MS. 
containing the Hebrew text (now in the possession of Mr. Epstein, Vienna), 
ef. Marx in Zeitschrift fiir hebrdische Bibliographie, V, 58. 
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suggested by the Arabic slj, meaning both a country and 
a city, a word which our text actually contains (verso, 15). 

In view of the first-rate importance of R. Nathan 
Hababli’s text as an historical source I give in the fol- 
lowing also an exact English translation of the Arabic 
text, accompanied by some explanatory remarks, for the 
benefit of non-Arabists. 

It will easily be seen that the Hebrew is not a slavish 
translation of the Arabic, but rendered a little freely, 
taking more regard to the spirit of the Hebrew language, 
and here and there even assuming the character of a para- 
phrase. The deviations from the Arabic will be noted 
more fully hereafter. Here I should like to bring into 
prominence only the most important of them as far as they 
are of historical value. 

Recto: L. 1, m%ya nin confirms the additional words 
of the MS. (Neubauer, 78, 21). L. 4. The addition ‘™ 
sxaxbx gives us a most valuable indication of the geo- 
graphical position of Pumbadita (see p. 756, n. 3). Ibid. 
The great chronological difficulty of the Hebrew text, 
ascribing forty years to the presidency of Kohen Zedeq 
(cf. Gratz*, V, p. 391), is removed by the Arabic, which 
merely states that the quarrel took place in the fourth year 
of his presidency. L.6. According to the Arabic the 
Exilarch claimed also the right of sending dayyanim to 
Khorasan on his own authority, whereas this had been 
done before by the academy of Pumbadita’. L. 10. The 
Arabic text has fortunately preserved the names of the two 
sons of Natira—Sahl and Ishaq. They are of course 
identical with Sahl and Ishaq of the Natira family men- 
tioned in the Genizah fragment published by Harkavy (in 
Berliner’s Jubelschrift, hebr. Abteilung, p. 34 ff.)%. The 


1 Cf. Neubauer, 85, 17: among the privileges of the Exilarch is also 
counted the fact that he was yn1w72 J" OR NEY. 

2? I venture the hypothesis that the author of the Natira fragment is 
the R. Nathan of our fragment. Both show a most intimate knowledge 
of the things reported. about and a great love for details, and both display 
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designation of Natira, the son-in-law of Pinehas ben Yosef, 
as “the father of Sahl and Ishaq,” is of great interest. For 
this expression is intelligible only if at the time of the 
report Natira senior was dead, and was therefore better 
described as the father of the well-known brothers Sahl 
and Ishaq then flourishing. This is in perfect agreement 
both with the fact that in his report on Saadia (Neubauer, 
80,6, below) R. Nathan speaks of the sons of Natira, who con- 
tinued the anti-Exilarchic policy of their father, and with 
the statements in Harkavy’s fragment, according to which 
Natira senior must have died 916 (see p. 749, n. 2). As it is 
stated in the beginning of the report that R. Nathan had 
witnessed only in part the events related by him, it is 
most natural to assume that he was only a contemporary 
of Natira’s sons, and an eye-witness of the struggle between 
Saadia and the Exilarch, while in his account of Kohen 
Zedeq he relied on what “he had been partly told.” 
L. 13. The additional word “nw, ‘several months,” is not 
without importance in fixing precisely the chronology of 
the events reported there (cf. Gratz, V, p. 393). It implies 
that ‘Uqba had lived in Karmisin some time before he 
happened to meet the Sultan. L.17. Instead of the 
indefinite 75» the Arabic has “ Kisra,” and mentions also 
the name of his concubine, both in perfect agreement with 
the Arabic sources (see p. 757, n. 10, and p. 758, n. 1). 
Verso: L. 6. According to the Arabic ‘Uqba was prohibited 
from entering only the city of Bagdad. It seems to be 


exact knowledge of the whereabouts of the Natira family. It would be 
quite strange that at the same time there should have existed two 
different men writing on Bagdad, on the same period and the same circle, 
almost in the same style and manner. I think it is rather probable 
that both fragments belong to one book bearing on the “ history of 
Bagdad ”. (see p. 753). As the number of words on a page of both frag- 
ments is almost the same (the number of lines on a page is not indicated 
by Harkavy), I should not wonder if it were not the same MS. The only 
difficulty is that the date suggested by the Natira fragment (about 930, 
see Harkavy, l.c., p. 35) differs from that implied by ours (about 945). 
But perhaps there is some mistake in the numbers, 
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a misunderstanding on the part of an editor, who mistook 
baa for Babylonia (see p. 752 and p. 759, n. 4). L, 8. The 
Arabic has three or four years, instead of the four or tive 
years of the Hebrew (79, 14). L.9. The Arabic confirms 
the reading of the edition 17 j2 (instead of 1717 in the 
MS.), and shows also more exactly the degree of their 
relationship: their fathers were brothers. L.10. According 
to the original one of the chief motives of Kohen Zedeq in 
refusing to recognize the new Exilarch was his ambition 
and his dread of David ben Zakkai’s interference. 

In spite of the fact that some of the events reported by 
R. Nathan Hababli go back to oral information, his trust- 
worthiness and exactitude can hardly be overestimated. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the things he reports about. 
He knows them down to their minute details. Even where 
he has to rely on oral reports his exactitude is admirable. 
This impression made upon us by the Hebrew version is 
strengthened still more by the Arabic original. As said 
above, he knows the sons of Natira by name, and mentions 
them in the order of age. He states exactly the geo- 
graphical position of the places he is speaking of. He 
knows for whom the statues near Karmisin were erected, 
and also gives an exact description of them. It has not yet 
been noticed that his report about the figures is confirmed 
by the Arabic sources in almost every detail’. These cir- 
cumstances are of great importance, for they are apt to 
confirm still more our confidence in him, and give him the 
advantage over the younger authority Sherira where he 
is in contradiction with him. 

It has already been mentioned that the beginning of the 
fragment is most unfortunately torn off. On the right- 
hand corner, however, we can still discern the words 
72 pndx aN Twox Nn. But the handwriting is different 
from that of the MS., the ink likewise, and I do not 
think that this mutilated superscription can claim great 


1 See the notes to the translation. 
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authority. At any rate, it is obvious that the fragment 
began here, the lines on this page beginning a little lower 
down than on the next one. It has been convincingly 
maintained by Isaac Halevy (Doroth Harishonim, III, 2, 
p- 75f.) that the paragraph on the “ prerogatives of Sura, 
as compared with Pumbadita” (Neubauer, 77 f.), preceding 
the account on ‘Uqba, does not belong to the report of 
R. Nathan Hababli, which is introduced by the words 
j7an jn) ‘a sex awe. This view is strongly supported by 
our manuscript, for otherwise it would be a strange co- 
incidence that R. Nathan’s report in our MS. begins on 
a new page, and in a way distinctly marking a new para- 
graph which introduces the report of R. Nathan. On the 
other hand, it may easily be seen that the language, which 
is an excellent Hebrew and highly characteristic, is the 
same in both. Besides the general congruence in style, ef. 
expressions like p.77 penultima onyt np spay sy and 83, 6 
Sapn nyt mm son, 78,18 oma noop nda: and 78, 23 mbaow sy 
D3 AVYMP, 78, 19 OMIT MyD wy and 82, 7 Mw Anwyws 
p32. We have, therefore, to assume that the two pieces 
were worked out and put together by a compiler. The 
hand of a compiler can also be seen in the introductory 
remarks j727 jn) ‘7 OX We, 78, 20, 83, 5, 86,13. As to 
the question whether this compiler was at the same time the 
translator of our text, it can scarcely be inferred with any 
certainty. The fact that the Arabic 18732 Samy xdx (verso, 6) 
is rendered in the Hebrew by 522 ms>p 532 p22" x>w rather 
points to an editor who mistook 522 for Babylonia and 
added the words map 522. Perhaps the conjecture may 
be allowed that somebody who was writing on the history 
of the academies compiled different sources', one of them 
being R. Nathan of Bagdad, who had written on the history 
of Bagdad (see p. 749, n. 2). 


1 The piece on the prerogatives of Sura to be found in the obwn pony, as 
quoted from the Woba7 x10 of Samuel Hanagid, differs too greatly from 
Neubauer, 78, 3 ff., to be a quotation from it, or vice versa. Both probably 
go back to a common source. 
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The question whether the report of R. Nathan was put 
down by him in writing, or, as Halberstamm (Yeshurun, V, 
p. n>p note) maintains, was transmitted by him orally, can 
hardly be decided. Judging from the expression 3n3¥ 103 
(86, 5) or ndynd wansy w> (87, 1) we would rather be inclined 
to assume the former. I have the impression—it cannot 
claim to be more than an impression—that the words 
4NTI2 ANISN (recto, 1) “the history of Bagdad” represent 
the title of the book of R. Nathan, to which, if my conjec- 
ture (p. 749, n. 2) be correct, belonged also the fragment 
on the Natira family '. 

The Arabic original suggests many a new question in 
connexion with the extremely complicated problem of 
R. Nathan Hababli. But these I have to leave to historians 
proper. 


TExT ’, 
Recto. 
myya ASA NOD INI INISN yO p> a a 
spas: x Syn pea ads eonetds: aap robtsbe OW. + es 


maw Foy 73 pry jn *dy xAns “Sy Apr od Ana pop Fiox[mdx] ‘4... 
noma yp pe ‘Se p20 7 SAD mowix tp oaoxds om NnIDDI 


, : ‘rm, . 
DIpox 9D jRONTS Mw TN TH pros 735 ‘Sy Mw ANdnde 
ve emdsoore ASxap yo pws mde dod xmty jor anannd 
sdo*) mbSp yo 7 NN 595) NapY INAND Oyn NMMIND 
ima 53 °D YESID NNMIDD YT ADE2d Adoxa TAXNDY 
Rov mby pry jm> TIN 7D IND) ANTIND NI" WNT PTY 
yya yo panos dap yay se3 AMIN Sr mand) DNYD 72 


1 Harkavy in a note to the Hebrew tvanslation of Gritz (III, 291, 
n. 82) mentions an Arabic fragment bearing on the struggle of Saadia 
with David ben Zakkai. It would be of great interest to know the 
relation of this fragment to the report of R. Nathan Hababli. 

2 The MS. has no vowels at all, and very rarely diacritical points, 

3 The letter before the p is perhapsnm, A remnant of ;nox? 

* There is space for one short word, perhaps "1. 5 Sic. 
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sea 455 powrp xBor yo vee xeapy ter yee ae tdabx mis 
moby ya pay year poe pap %) xDD NPI YD DION AB 
be 3nd ye cde nay porns xapy oxpee aD naw wx] 
be che ah amp pe Thy pomp ods eAbno wea jo yxnd[p] 





RAINS ne NAO TWD perayr woh won wok St... as 
pI PNOXp “WAP poyn odin nd penoe xBor ySw Sy gy [x] 
xb? ‘p mbpow pov ansd poo ft soos Ay aD Apy(Sx]? 
axe 72 5 vx Sade po indy wed wm Nee pw ow Ay] 
Saxp oy 52 *p yids ve aw ixndods prop Smaxt jo i954 
nd ays ayn Sine nd syds: apn’ qpidea apy mDp2 20 
nyt 2583 IND IND MDD) Tay NAB pxpdobs ano xADIONDN 
sin vSy oxprp anxsbs 759 [pjp died nae xd xy[oa] xis 


5 
PND, o * 
"ow xm Aen Nd sya wh o Sy sp sm [Adoxa 0] 4 
maxy yepdpds nas ansabs 199 #20 sya Nq[sn]i or 


Verso. 
poe ee eee) Pradyeve Aapds Sw says s4a of] 
eee ee ee + SS po SB peodods: mb 
coe ee eee «) ODe “nin ot nome Op aera 
Cee ee ee DD *Sy TSF DOE vi Wd42 Ad Side 
t g eo ° 9 on 
©), ody mpg Fro od pe ode wands 8 aby nde mb tp Soy 5 


ma pn ondoxdep xnd5s yyy sax ta Soy bk semen 
sands ve dnd) mops “Sy Foxe prwds yids yo [t]ba dom bp 


1 nis doubtful. Two letters may have preceded. 

? The whole word is quite doubtful. 

8 Space in the MS. ; 

* Slight traces of letters justifying our reading. 

5 Sic. The place on the line is torn off. 

6 We would expect mm, but the n is impossible. The 1 might also be 
ay. 

7 One letter missing at the beginning of the word. Might be » or 'p. 

8 Sic. 


® Slight traces of y and 7 are still discernible. Not impossibly ny x, 
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367 pay yx cde To p20 FSA Abdyo Fiownds: nowpxa? 

wea) moAp’d mapy By ya wm “orp TT 1ONSB Aedes dy 
mapy Syp jo may fowbs vSy Ay anor[pjn Sn’ xb pry ina 10 

Sey sya a Se en ve and) W332 ND ADIN mop 

2qbrp AMDN MIPyN MI IND jx OAR 1542 od 

pio ods xep yo ovrobnbse yd yo prondsy a3 3 

pay ama sea AbSp wp Aemw Am [a]ypbs abd dypr 
[mo}oxap aby xan vor ya mrt $2 om dwor FAD ano 15 

[xd mnoss pry jaa yest 7d oj er! anos pn 

5 Frraynds] nds wer cos won p20 J na 754 ¢ ope ema ty ee vai 

6 [3b] min Sw pads: met 58S pana abndy va Senda 

®. 0 oxdaa Sep 55 mney gray ASS mee Sede oe pee tee poo 
*fSy] sagyar arat sSy Abepo noxa Sep 3 AdSd abn mn 20 

0 bbb ays ont maxes avdy apt ie oe poy ja INN 

mx adios aap1 af*)io mdy ody poy ja max ano 

pox novi pe sds dap “ov xdie mona xo Aanods c&awy nd 7 pp 

DN TANan jx Poe aaaN Ad 7p aaa naw ver nd Sepp 
nas) xdy mein pm 753% maine nd spymr mbrdx 25 


TRANSLATION}, 


| ... of the history of Bagdad of what he had been partly told Recto, 1 
|... the Exilarch ‘Uqba of Davidic origin came to Northern Africa. 2 


1 Space in the MS. 2 The } extended below the line. 

3 Possibly »2. * Sic. Read ‘Sy onpr. 

5 Supplied from the Hebrew yn. Possibly also wiene. 

6 4x still visible. Supplied from the context. 7 Sic. 

§ » not quite certain. There is still place for two letters, Perhaps 72. 
See p. 760, n. 9. 


® A very slight trace of a letter which might indicate any, Probably 2 
which fits in exactly. 
10 A stroke at the end of the line in the MS., and aspace at the beginning 
of the next line. 
11 Prof. Theodor Néldeke, with the kindness so characteristic of him, read 
the proof of this article and added a few explanatory notes. These are 
included in brackets and marked at the end by N. . 


3D2 
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3 | [He had occupied ?]! the supremacy for many years, the number 
of which he (R. Nathan) could not make out. Kohen Zedeq ben 

4 Yosef? had been in charge of the academy | in Pumbadita (i.e. 
5 Anbar)® in his (Uqba's) days for about four‘ years, when | a differ- 
ence of opinion and quarrels° broke out between them, on account 
of the jurisdiction of Khorasan. For the jurisdiction of Khorasan 

6 had in olden times belonged | to Pumbadita, whence *the dayyanim 
used to be sent thither *, and all the tax’ on her revenues used to go 

7 to | Pumbadita. ‘Uqba, however, wished *the dayyinim to be sent 
8 to her (Khorasan) by himself, in order to take possession of her | and ® 
get hold of her revenues for himself alone * to the exclusion of 

9 Pumbadita*. But Kohen | Zedeq, the head of the academy of 
Pumbadita, protested against it. Among those who assisted Kohen 
10 Zedeq * against him (‘Uqba)* were Yosef | ben Pinehas and his son- 
in-law * the husband of his daughter® Natira, * the father of Sahl 
11 and Ishaq *, together with some of | the most prominent men of the 
land. At last ‘Uqba was banished to a place called Karmisin beyond 
12 Bagdad | about five days’ journey to the East, * on the way leading 
13 to Khorasan '°, while Amram ben Shelomoh | was the head of the 
academy of Sura. ‘Uqba had been in Karmisin * for several months ™ 
14 when the | Sultan left Bagdad ™ to take a pleasure trip to Karmisin, 


’ See p. 753, n. 4. 

* The Hebrew has erroneously HDY 2 or FY 21 Ww. 

3 sxra:nbx mm missing in the Hebrew. The identity of Pumbadita and 
Anbar is confirmed by the itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela where 1229x 
(ed. Asher, II, 69) and 73x (p. 53, J. Q. R., XVII, 292, 72x) are to be read 
rare. [I notice that Gritz’, V, 389, n. 1, has already this correction. ] 
In accordance with this the conjecture of de Goeje, Z.D.M.G., 39, 10, that 
Pumbadita (on account of the reading 122x) is identical with reel 
is out of the question. On the position of Pumbadita cf. Berliner, 
Beitriige zur Geographie und Ethnographie Babyloniens, p. 57, and de Goeje, 
loc. cit., p. 10 ff. 

* The Hebrew mw ‘>. Perhaps the translator misread @ 2)! for Bra) aI. 
See Introduction, p. 749. 

5, pl. )97* querelle (Dozy). 

6 Missing in the Hebrew. Literally: from it (Pumbadita) a dayyan 
would go out to her (Khorasan). . 

7 ULG tax. Cf. the explanation in Dozy. 

§ Missing in the Hebrew. 

® Missing in the Hebrew. See Introduction, p. 749 f. 

10 Missing in the Hebrew. 

1 Missing in the Hebrew. See Introduction, p. 750. 

2 The Hebrew only qoo7. The reading of the edition 523 72 shows that 
the editor no longer knew that 512 was Bagdad. See p. 752. 
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because there were old monuments! ...|...? and springs® and 15 


trees, and all the saffron of Bagdad used to come from there. 


Outside of it (Karmisin)‘, | (at a distance of) nearly half a mile®, ,¢ 


there was a place called Shafaran °, which had a hanging’ hall of two 
men’s height in excavated® form’, | containing the statue of Kisra’® 

1 Arabic MT. In the same way Ibn Rustah (tenth century, ed. de Goeje, 
p: 270) in mentioning this place says iS will Ok M ees! lagry. 
The rest of the line has bx ‘x “to the.” But the following word is 
destroyed. 

2 See p. 754, n. I. 

5 “Springs,” literally ‘“‘waters.” For a similar description of Karmisin 
ef. Ibn Haugal (wrote 977, ed. de Goeje, p. 256), (gad dade) inte eS) 


rs) a 9 Ayla ake. 

‘ The hall, as well as the figures of Khosrau, Shirin, and the horse 
described in the following lines, are often mentioned by Arabic writers : 
Yaquat, III, 250 ff.; IV, 69f., 112. Mas‘idi (died 956), Murig ad-Dahab, 
II, 215, Ibn Haugal, 1. 1., Muqaddasi (wrote 985), ed. de Goeje, p. 339, 
Ibn Rustah, 1. 1., pp. 166 and 270. For particulars see the following 
notes. The Hebrew has here more the character of a paraphrase. 

5 Yaqit, III, 250, has one parasang, Ibn Rustah, p. 166, three, Ibn 
Haugal, 1.1., eight parasangs. There seems to be some contradiction. 
I am not in a position to state the exact relation between a mile and 
a parasang at that time. According to the Talmud a parasang was equal 
to four miles. Cf. Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. 7o1r. [This is also the 
usual way of counting in Arabic. N.] 

6 The vocalization is not certain. I did not find any references to this 
place in the Arabic sources. Instead of that we very often find the name 
“ qasr Shirin,” ‘‘the castle of Shirin” (Yaqait has a special article on it, 
IV, 112), which the Persian king built for Shirin, and where she used to 
pend the summer, Ibn Rustah, 270. 

. ALS ie “he made the building . . pensile, i. e. supported above the 


ground by pillars... Hence they say tyile, wl | i353, they dug 


beneath the wall... and. . rendered it Giles, i.e. pensile” (Lane), 
See also Dozy. The hall seems to have been arch-like, since Ibn Rustah 
(p. 166) and Yaqat (III, 250 ; IV, 69) call it a taq, “an arch-like buildiag.” 
Cf. the following note. 

8 Arabic 27:0, ef. the foregoing note. I am not clear about the exact 
meaning of this architectural terminus technicus. I think it means 
excavated (in the rock), and is identical with Ibn Rustah’s statement 
(p. 166) that it was eel g gite Gib, “an arch-like buildiig hewn 
out of the rock.” As 3x7» occurs a second time in line 18, I do not 
believe that the correction 1720 would be justified. 
® This word is doubtful. See p. 754, n. 2. 

1 The king alluded to is the Sassanide Khosrau II Parwéz, “the 


I 


7 
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and the statue of Sirin, his concubine’, and under him (the king) ? 
1g on the ground® | the statue of a horse +, also excavated ° and hollow, 
the water which came from the mountain entering through its 
1g mouth | and flowing out through its tail®. And the Sultan used to 
ao ride to this place every day on horseback. Then ‘Uqba made up | his 
mind to place himself before him and to salute him. The first 
21 salutation he addressed to him | was considered elegant by the 
secretary of the Sultan, and he wrote it down for himself. On the 
22 following day he delivered | another salutation, which did not re- 
semble the preceding. The secretary of the Sultan wrote down this 
23 (salutation) too. In this way he went on | [for a whole year], 
delivering every day a salutation which did not resemble the others, 
24 and the secretary | writing down all of] them. After the lapse of 


Verso, 1 a year the secretary told his story to the Sultan, and that he | had 


not duplicated any salutation during the year, and he asked him... 


victorious” (in Arabic, ‘“‘ Abarwéz,” see the writers mentioned above), 
reigned 590-627 p. C. (Ndldeke, Au/fsdtze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 124). 

1 The pronunciation of the name is usually given as Shirin with a (>, 
but the codex of Ibn Rustah (p. 270) always has Sirin. This seems to 
have been the pronunciation in Bagdad. Shirin being a Persian word 
(meaning “sweet ”), there is the same difference in pronunciation as that 
between the usual Karmisin and Karmashin (= Karmansah), Ibn Rustah, 
p. 166. Shirin was famous for her beauty (cf. also Mas‘ddi, IT, 232), and, 
though a Christian (Néldeke, Aufsétze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 125), she 
was the favourite concubine of Khosrau. 

2 Since we know from Ibn Rustah that the hall was very high, a stair- 
case of 250 steps hewn in the rock leading from the bottom to the top 
(sdcl J lel! Jaw! uw) it would be more natural to translate “and 
at the bottom of it (the hall).” But on the other hand, we know that 
Khosrau was represented riding on his horse (Yaqit, III, 250, 252, Ibn 
Haugqal, 1.1., Mas‘adi, II, 215), and R. Nathan has hardly left out this 
detail. 

3 I am not certain about this translation. It might also mean on a 
pedestal or substructure. Besides, it would be natural to expect ‘%y 
instead of *b. 

* The name of this famous horse was Shabdaz or (pronounced with the 
imala) Shabdéz (see the above-mentioned sources. Yaqait has a long 
article on it, quoting several poems in its praise, III, 250 ff.). 

5 See p.-757, n. 8. 

® In this detail R. Nathan differs from Yaqat (III, 250) and Ibn Rustah, 
who maintain that the water came from the figure of a man, standing on 
aside (Ibn Rustah). According to Mas‘adi (p.215), Ibn Rustah, and Yaqat, 
there was a large number of different figures in the hall, of birds (Ibn 
Rustah), of men, women, footmen, and horsemen (Yaqit, ITI, 250). 
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| and the Sultan looked at him and considered his words ... | and he 
granted him this’, and he returned. This, however, was a heavy 
(blow) for Natira... | effort to banish him, and did not stop intriguing? 
until he was banished a second time and [decrees ?] were issued | 
publicly * against him that he might never enter Bagdad ‘, and in case 
he entered it, Islam should be more appropriate for him*. | But 
no city of the cities * of the East could offer him a foothold, and he 
made up his mind to emigrate to Maghreb’. | And the supremacy 
remained unoccupied for about three or four ® years, until it became 
hard | for the nation, and they spoke to David ben Zakkai, who was 
the cousin of ‘Uqba on their father's side, in order to appoint him. 
But | Kohen Zedeq did not like his appointment, * being jealous of 


his supremacy, and being afraid on account of what had been done’ 


to ‘Uqba®. | So the academy of Sura appointed him * in Bagdad ". 


: Js used of a king, “qui accorde quelque chose dans un dipléme.” 
Dozy. 

2 — ab) 1, “employer des moyens subtils, p. e. la ruse, la flatterie.” Dozy. 

: ye Iv, publier, promulguer, fajre proclamer par un écrier public.” 
Dozy. It seems that the reading of the edition yx orn (instead of 
071 nwa of the MS.) has something to do with the Arabic wrws3. 

* Here there is a serious difference between the Arabic and the Hebrew, 
according to which he was banished from the whole kingdom. Since it 
is impossible that the translator should have mistaken 1123 in this way, 
it is to be assumed that the misunderstanding goes back to the Editor. 
See pp. 750 f. and 752. The MS. adds also 79, 12 1259 522 which is not to be 
found in the Arabic. [522 perhaps misread for 522. ] 

5 The Hebrew has wr 52 ow. I am not quite certain as to the 
medning of the Arabic phrase. Perhaps it means that he would be 
forced to accept Islam, [I know of nothing better though it looks very 
strange. The Hebrew translator has certainly taken offence at the 
expression. The excommunicated person is probably forthwith handed 
over to Satan. N.] 

® The plural lal has usually the meaning of “cities” (see Freytag 
and Lane), and this translation is more in accordance with the statement 
that he was excluded only from Bagdad. The translator who has y12 
mz 599 misunderstood yl5. Cf. also’p. 748 f. 

7 At that time in the hands of the Fatimides whe were entirely inde- 
pendent of the Eastern Califat. [The Arabs of Iraq, iiowever, just as the 
Jews of Babylonia in earlier times, consider Syria and ‘Palestine a part 
of Maghreb. N.] 

8 The Hebrew has four or five. 
® The Hebrew has only sap 9o \anp Tw "dd. 
10 Missing in the Hebrew. 





3,3 
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Thereupon he wrote'to Sura, to the ordained scholars and to the | 
12 students regarding this matter, and commanding them to bless him 
13 and to acknowledge his supremacy. And | the ordained scholars and 

the “tanniim”*, together with all the students, went down from 
14 Sura to a place | by the name of al-Kasr*, a beautiful town to the 
15 south of Bagdad, there being between itself and | Sura six‘ miles, this 

(al-Kasr) being the town of David ben Zakkai and (the place of) his 
16 Origin ®. Then they blesse[d him] | and acknowledged his supremacy. 

Despite all this Kohen Zedeq contested his supremacy, and [did not] | 
17 grant him the least thing thereof, remaining in this attitude for 

about three years. And Nissi®, the head of the “Kalla” assembly, 
18 [known] | as the Nahrawanite ’, was blind ®, and he used to mediate 

between them in order to settle the quarrel during those [three] | 
19 years, until he once came to him in the night. He used to open 
29 every lock by a word [of his?]® | and he had opened that night 


1 Grammatically ‘“‘he wrote” can refer only to David ben Zakkai. 
But the Hebrew is more logical in referring it to the head of the Academy 
of Sura, and reading x10 n2w Om. 

2 On the “Tannaim” at the time of the Geonim, cf. Lewy, Uber einige 
Fragmente avs der Mischna des Abba Saul, p. 9, n. 12. 

5’ There were quite a number of places bearing this name (=castle), 
{Ours is undoubtedly qasr Abi Hubaira, which is often called al-qasr and 
lay in the near vicinity of Sura, see Yaquat, 4, 123, 17. N.] 

* The Hebrew edition has seven, the MS. ten miles. 

5 The Hebrew has 1n110 pr, the Biblical expression probably suggested 
by the word yh. See p. 748. 

‘The Hebrew edition has cp:, the MS. o>. Since later on (79 
penultima) both the edition and the MS, (the latter according to the 
information of Dr. Marx) have °p:, it is to be assumed that the editor 
took o’D22 yn to mean ‘known by miracles,” regarding the fact related 
in the succeeding lines as a miracle. See note 9 on this page. On the 
name ‘D) cmp. Harkavy, Zikhron larishonim, V, p. vwop. 

7 From Nahravane, half a day’s journey to the east of Bagdad (Neubauer, 
85, 17). 

® I found nowhere the euphemistic use of y3. 

* See p. 755, n. 8. The Hebrew has ows 523 (MS. hymn) “20 52 nm 7M 
which can mean only: he used to open all the locks in Babylon with the 
Shem (Hamephorash), This strange translation suggesting the wonder- 
working character of the man may have been caused by a misunder- 
standing, the translator probably having misread [p]ox‘22 instead of 
pxdo2. The meaning is not quite clear to me, on account of the missing 
word, Perhaps he wants to say that being blind, and having special 
difficulty in opening doors, Nissi only had to call his name to have other 
people open them for him. At any rate, the original does not suggest 
anything miraculous. [To me it seems that the author refers to a miracle 
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fourteen! locks closing gates, some of them [on] | the doors of 21 
Kohen Zedeq, until he stood before him and found him studying in the 
middle of the night. | And Kohen Zedeq was frightened by him and 22 
strongly impressed by his coming and the reason of his visiting him. | 
And he said unto him, O head of the Academy! I unfastened no 23 
less than fourteen’ locks before I reached thee. | And he said unto a4 
him: What dost thou mean thereby? He said unto him: I beseech 
thee to bless the Exilarch and acknowledge him. And he conceded 
this to him, and he confirmed his hope and did not disappoint him. 


I. FRIEDLAENDER. 


which at bottom has been caused by some misunderstanding. ‘To open 
all doors” probably meant “to overcome all obstacles,” N.] 
1 The edition has fourteen, the MS. four. 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA (continued). 


Hesrew Text. 


we Foy way mono ano awn anid ym oy own 

wT 4a RDw 229 Faap ow adnna mae wen nvd3 
moby) mon san 73 Seow a ra bx avtyp *4a51 5% 3 
ny yay moe owe ST ma twa Savon mds ya wis 72 
@mpson ow Taynvaws ovo wow own smoan op adnna 
IMaY AMIN NEP AM 2) MIND Doyen say Sew way 
Ses anes pip em 9a3%de5 ym oy oem NTI. Wwe 
ovr snap naw dy xem om ods nydy ios ow +? xytin. 
po nwn own -omvap med) “ows may Seine) 35 np 
DV avd 109 5x | pas mespan gay pax ate pawn radend 
on on ow mais oO x75 TdAm peyn tas Tow 77 pas 
‘a pen ondy vbynon wen xona -? Non wo ADD Op 
oy 21% pyae 2 qSan aba ay sem -omdy Sep 2 won pn 


1A xvod; O mod; E anno; A, presently, ronn.—? RA a3. — 
> R Sw nap, Neub. 3p; E omits the word, A suggests its insertion. — 
# Apa a YN ay aw 3; 0 an 93 D2 PNT AY MW VI. — > A HDs); 
E omits wan. —* Ooww; RA ww adam wenn orn. —7 R here »npw!, 
but presently ‘mpw; E here amen, there »nep. — * RAO now. — 
9 A pup) maw. — 2° O xvi ama. — 4 A aaayxd; Esrsbx). — 9 R omits 
from after the preceding xy11722 Wn till here; AO omit those two words 
and RAO have here mw» npw Sy yr instead of mp new by xm presently. 
(Probably R skipped from yx to wx, while BM repeated ’.71 suggested 
by 7ex.) — 3 AO awn. — * O owim; R? AO continue cimen (text 
‘m2n?) — RA omit till the next own; A has a|.—%* A poor; 
O jrotx. — 7 RAO omit pur. — ¥ A oney im. — * RO omit 
mnim3; AO continue om. —” R omits from ownpi and reads (Gr.) 
non oN on cw; Neub. xan yen onm on ow; A onn ow 
NON TWN II 192 ONIPIT ONT; all continue Nona; (MS. has 2» twice). — 
2 wo wes pn wow. — 7 Ro poo. —* (A mer) wy mee. 
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ona Sy par menyay ?mbva omy ond wm enpy in tpn pa 
any 2 Foy praia pond ra nady 45by bed modim Pnmby 
5270 777 omdaxa Ton any 2 om eons dys Spm 
Ser spo poea *ra nad 5$ey SibwS “bum ona ond per oxi 
sya) now ay DAD oD OM Pom Sy pmysw 5a) 
Sap 2 yey pam pvosn “yndn ome on nant oxIN) + mpD 
Seam ovoyd) wpa maa Basen pon srndnd ond swe 
par wa poow pe adware “Sar wy oa pn ayn cwnady 





pyN33 I Myo. paw om ony | oma owad om | pow NY 


pwypans «paw * pom Inawn jo yin '7 pA» b> pesynny * pts 
San wow nays ody once Sew mba dy 9/n ’3 “pa ed oom 
men ws na ww ndyna yn 2 pnd+p) Norn 7 woe orn 55 hyn 
DYNA (oY PI) + WIT PN one NWI moby oven «Fon Abe 
mbaw ome «ond ew Zorn ans ‘> WT yam om + paNn 
by mows py DYyIIN DYN easy op dun wed * nan 
P2 oNND) “mm oyIIN ws oY wy «mda Dw OMA 
why i> myton boa ow exon mon ween +8 pI) ODD 
DSP) Dy? ADIN 9D IND AMD 8 *NoN Ty ONT abs ST mND 
»pody xapan nar win pow pen poy yp adap sm 


tA on. —? R omits mn. — * R omits ov; A omy on ny on) pan; 
E = text. — *‘ O omits rv. —°* R Gr. cy 01 oFMn, Neub. on opm; Ed. 
ay promo. —*® A omow; O omaw. —7 A on. —® R omits 12 12 here ; 
A continues poe pwwa omitting we. —* A one bn; O dw “2Dw 57 
on; RAO continue omen. — ” O inserts mo yr (dittogr.). — 
1 So RO; MS. cra; A omits ’n ’n “2. —" AO vnrvy. — A inserts ron. — 
4 A omonen. —' A pe. —* Adwna; (E onan). — 7? AO onmn or. — 
% Annoy; O inverts: mniwM Oy OD fo; A continues TON DwPIN. — 
19 A pw); E ‘ax. — * R ovr; AO on, A suggests to add ty. —* RA 
insert pwr. —“? R ond, ep. note 3, p. 764; A bxnvm; Eoxnym; A omits 
mdvan yy. — 7 O adds dxwn ; (E omits men, ep. note 37). —* R pnrw- — 
25 R (sic) www prone; A xwi7 pr yon; A omits the following porn... fn. 
— ** A continues niyon yoy Joon 1; E pon 1. — 77 0 wim. — * RAO 
pnw. — *% A omits. —*° R wea cap; A oa wp; E on ownp. — 
31 RAO insert 5s. — * R mova. — 8 men mim. — * A onp? ONNNI 
D7) AND); O ODN instead O99). — * R omits from mann to mr; 
A (E wow, Edd. C and F -win) own amon worn. — * A adds xn. — 
37 EF omits mwn, cp. note 23. —* Rvy wm; Ave xm.— *RAOwm. — 
© Anup aeon; Emvy wen. — “ A adds (E mey rom) wr Teem Te 
ama, and continues (E pobxo) podo wwin pow cw. 
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Sy spony | m2 Ad) FAD TY NM YR Nw PN aww Non) 


xem oom ‘fabs mxo wos an ada ay tows wn tonden 
Da ODN oR «DMI OMA WW Pr naw IND Ay. 
pI 92 om) ovo Awdy sad Tondo :Soma Owy 
tbo *sorendy pawy mw pay sym 837 pI a Daw ONY 
wx? modpn $53 2 ovend ns omy wa ow Pod wx 
nda sama oda on nm” 4 abap > pmb pod bi one 
oven sx seo mba ay savy 27am pad 8 absy xdy orem 
sy OMNI OWI O'VIN “Wodn AD Hox pwn w> * on 
sony ond orampn 27 Se pay py par ow 22 py Ando 
poss ses 29997 aad ov a”a T99 Jbap oye aim wa pa ndnn 
| ov "t nem) “oa mee Xk? Zor orbs nedy ws own jor dx 
Tryon pen 3% a7 oma [been rads 105 pen nd 
Momm ods *mawy ws Aa Spin ano Sy nawen *nsayvad on 
Zaspp and om sw owe naan “esn owen “od on 
Sy aap nen ovniny map wom abs ws mn. pax ndnn wn 
wy -oy nov pen “xnownnas bx pbeiaw qbaw jaan * xay 


1 Reon wa xm; A omits till wm. —? A adds wo -w; Ewo.—* RO = 
text; A oxnony; RO omit w7; A wm after j>. —‘* R Neub, mn(1) bx. — 
5 R Neub. nawy wm. —*® O inverts ower ora; A Owe OW) OMI ONT 
ower omen’) ‘mn. —7 Raps on § own; A has conven; E continues 
am, see note 17. —* Row 7 Jaw 2 Ow; A AW PW Taw on. — 
*R okane; (RE ase). —” A wsm; O oonm. — "4 R Neub. mnyin 
(2? nny); A reads nryyn my ANT ONT Dn. — 77 O mn. — ¥ RAO 
mp snn7, but R has instead pr... Ovo :pR Monn S201. — * A omits 
J 12 and reads oy Wwy mw. —¥ A nn103. —** Instead Yor xh, A pe; 
0 oxyn7. —?7 RA omy; E continues 129m. — ® RAO wo» once only; in 
BM the one 1» ends one line, the other begins the next. —* RAO hnwn ; 
O adds on; A puts sen after Fox, —* O om. —™ R omits here po dx yu; 
AO here and presently joox. — * Row wb oy AS JI ow mM; 
A (omitting tm) (E xy) ARW WH) OY OMEN AWN JI OywWN; O=text, 
but omits 77 (and reads 1205 for 1725). —* AO bxwn; BM omits here 
to the next (? o-nm) ops. — ** A ores, for which Asher suggests tonn); 
E xvre5; O won; for the exchange of ) and ) in A see note 26.— * A 
inserts mey ; EO mer. —* A pr. — 7 Ri; A neon Pan. —** A m9; 
(O ay325). — 9° Ri; A omits meyv. —* A xn. — * R omits these two 
words. —* R maw; A mmo; E xp; O mor. — * A inserts 1O7. — 
* A NNwUNMR, 
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ane aban ma odxyoen wy ans tsyny embyt nox wap 0d 
poxyoen ‘ow ox ar poy Sy oman nsx ome fon 
Tayton o>y wn Srxnnrs> Som mysIN own :d5Sannd 
SAVIN Aw Aman Pn ‘nypp naan awn > Ad naw AYN 
po Bam Sa pa ow mm ernwne oon poms 8x 
| nyo2D *n3 7” AD so ods nya yoo ADIN «DN 





nx pon Span san -a’y dex Sy map snen npn by yy 


boot Sw Swap om ow oy Im IN2) O32 WwIM AIA 
sean bw sna syd) ewyna advan anon na open yn ow 
moa ade omimo xd pow oma yn by eo Toryn yn 
Womdse mn asm sey b> pe ox mop way sy oT 
Sees snaps *obaen -odyx sap sinew 2 xraon Seer bi Sy xd 
ND PX) NYY PRD O99 Ow On. MIoNdo wy ww xd 2 pons 
DvD) AIP TWN oy om anny advan mpndyr wap omy 
any ayo nme aay Set pis 2nd sone. awe win *wonnn 
priya se ide be yn po wy) ane yD Mane me 
by qdion maw yo mxw 2 Nar ow Naw DYDD INN OY WD 


pia dx *yxudp | im wy nnn ony ovbp A’ by pop *madp PUY? 


“mssmnD Vy WY SAD IAD aywo * bon xm ay pda vas dx 


10 wo. —? A atonn mai wy odor. — * AO add 12.—4 A 


DN mM NED. — § A pro. — © BM jxmnad; RK pemod; A panon; 
O jxmnr; E yeoonnd. — 7 A adnan monn oby wm; RAO continue 
te, — § AO mmm. — *° AO wm. — 9 A ti mm. — | R omits 


mm; A 7 instead; R continues 077 "0. — A mn, omitting m2. — 
13 AO nnan. — !* Oadds wun; E omits ny. —* RO rap; A omitting 
bert Sw nap) reads ow) 052 ANCA OW OPEN OF OD OT Ow OW 
Doron $2 oawy.—'* Ro wa; A reads ‘2 pew 2D OMY OF WNT IsmM 
opnw. —'7 RO omy va wa. — ® RA why mr xn; O x ONMD ND. — 
” R omits ox mn; A continues >imi we. —” A adds odwr rr. — 
21 A inserts om5. — 7? A inserts om>x wim Nn. — 7? A pond OFM? er) 
om2 O39 On and omits till the next omr1; O = text, except monn; 
8D NY. — 74 R w302; A omits ; O ancy and continues Mwd oI Ww). — 
3A aw. — 2% R omits mmx; A reads m Ww... m wo. —?7 R omits 
from ;2 wy) till after amx ov and continues ow) x2 DD; A reads }) \wy 
TS OY DOW NW IY pITEA Iw NI OX 09D NwEN. — 3% A020; E wo0. — 
29 A 1959 59 by. — *° AO ora monn; A omits oD'n, see previous note. — 
31 RK iowtio; A prod, continuing os ‘x ; E onnede prodw. — * A qn. — 
33 R00 wan; Amn Ww; E Nw w.—** R nda ; O m2100; Enver. — 
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by NYO MNO MID Wr pOaN vam sD My tMm2 AD WI 

sown “1 aba inden sn ono 2 ayy nn vbw omys 
peany Pax n ow pp cero Syn fame oy 8291 
pda odxyoe ov swaa oman oy be syp den by pas 
po psx ‘ow eToatn od yma ar ap baw Samim po an oy 
sean ne ned onde myo ow exdy wan Send ep miwyd 
Zane pase Pa ame ww Serr Sw 2 aye wpm awa Amr mp 
yoombdnm moor 85w ony pas pina py de wee man moor by 
wa $95 “npr ma wan opp ine “Sra bw ndwbwa sein 
mn oyna oss sa ena pa S$any as gay ayy to ody 
Woe ant ny ede qton my | steam po pe ane dn 
2999995 po a oer Maa Sawa mynd 2b vbynd Sp 
box coey Son vebn ons: Sewn ads omwy ws ow 
ov snowy mad on 2 pen ow ore Syn) midza 
sa nsndin pases om 4 per 2 dene onde npr 19 
om st dyn omnas ose oO dxyoeen ma OYOND PRY TDA 
pas “Seem mbap 8/4 “mya @perwn Se poae pid poy 
pt on ®%ban ona 1 one do Sy omdy par minded ony 


1 R continues WoT MW OW NVYW MT Ww omitting the rest till own; 
AO near after piu wD: 1 “D) Pru wn (E 522 war) 99) Wao? m1 WI 
(O Dowd REDD) DW WEDD Ma MPI I (E yen) pnen (O yp) “Mm. — 
27 E xsvo. — § A ow (E ayn) pie ow aye pm. — * A wn 
Wo MA yar Wives ow; O raw Sy WRN WII) OWI ; 
E 320 mn $yer yt vers ov wi. — © R aso wim; A mn; A continues 
‘7 So aN DYemor. —* R wen po wr 2 ov; A omits ovr and has cm 
yoy 329 (E oy); AO continue xm. —7 R aw nw) pvt 9 19; 0 ATW IY 
pit 9; A ona bs $9 2m; RO continue wx. — * A puan im; 
O jn p.—°® R inserts +) (7 ?).—” Rumson. —" Rymowm. —” RO 
omit. —* R bw pa p bo mm. —™ A prea mn mo In BR OT) 
spna $2 bo mwxdoowa wan po wmdnny ma128 fo Pw PN $27 Sw une wo wN. — 
© Roo wan. —* R omits. —" A sow; O wow pr. — * Ron ova wy 
ys; Ando Set Se ne om ova (E nm) wi. — ® A inserts a7 533. — 
» A do vw). —?! A adds he Sa. — 7 R av25 (Neub. 2372995) ; A 727295; 
E 7.211. — #7 R omits 2; MS. O fol. 60 ends here; fol. 61 begins on 
p. my of Asher. — * RA insert o7; A omits 12. — % R omits; E m3. — 
%*Ra.—" R men; Evorn. —” R 4, omitting m2. — * A on. — 
* A Sxpow m3 OND FR WOR Mow on. — 9) RA oor. — 7 A pow; 
E morre. —* Romits; A prix. —* (A inserts paw). — * RA oman. 
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pnbad Sivoo par omind odo. tnads bbe onan mm on 
mw onnn om «psn stodn tomes foyay on pany 
[yoo oe Favaxpyd om ‘awon own :Saaaw aban wen 
pv > 7)paM vans oA mbnpn ndmn wm Senn onde a’ YW 
mban to om 8m poe nbnn aem «Sew mdnp taxon any 
payay oan pws oma om -?aSpn spsnby nbsaw penn 
bro 153 nw wn apy Nato ON OM - DDN MDdn 
= Sy pp pap mds pardy one dp mem pip mado sy .ovA’s 
by Seyme mind b53] “22 vom po Bop On WN DON «PD 
4 amr mown mow 593 [py mbyoy maw yp J3D DMD yO INN IM 55 
Teme ow wy oym op ow: Spann eden ait Nine » 2p 
seton mdm ween 05 mds !aeeoy yp 19 Sx 1 wen 
Aap mm e333 ms apy px @5w maven wes vpdy 
pyayinn pom Sayew va noon $52) wodnar nsdma See nina 





yapdy pap yoo3 P ovnd inyta aby | .o'avsom omen mao TY 


28 ppp) n2dd) onan S23 ondady nayd ® poan saa pawn oA 
9/5 /3 pn > “oe py mina 30° ond In mm «deny 
773 yoxm on Sy nano *ponx wads aden enasd ondy 
sat 05 vhs nde sain one pp yor sume imN INP 
Stany vb ‘ox © q5en Sx ymannnay snp Nba yoy bn ann doy 

1R omits owm po; RA 13 nan Sw dow). —? A praw.—*R ov, 


(omitting 1’3?). —7 A pnen; E men; R, apparently corrupt, omits xm 
nonn and reads wa. —* R 7px mon. —* (E ow). — Rove 70 qWweindw. — 
1 Raxvoy; A mmwroy; E mmr. — ™ A reads wy oy a woy N10) DDD OM, 
omitting from 1 till w.—** A pywew; here B omits till the next 
pone. —* RA »m; A omits mm. — ' R vor. — * RG ‘oxrm; Neub. 
‘or; Avoxinn; E-mann. —)7 A my wr ow Op ow Wy orm. —" R 
meyoy; A menor; E mor. — ° RG won; Neub. syn, omitting bw; 
A %y ayer. — % BM asa; R pra. — 7 R aow mnna 73, then omits 
to (the similar) ‘yynw’ and continues like text; A reads Sn mm 
MEDI) ONIN desow? pwsa Mae AMI 5927 Wan AIA ASD Mmin2 
Deroom omnis. — ” A pnen; E men; continuing nes. — * A 
wend; E here and presently obmy ne. — * R nymea. — *% A rom 
own» ond; E reads who ‘nm >. — %* Ronn. —™ A adds or nepn. — 
* R begins oD yo 1277 yow, otherwise = text; A reads Jin yow 
nib noo mn jam ow. — * R omits. — * A wr. — @ R inserts ww; 
A reads Dx 7D NIT TMNT. 
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Sams enand my qoon Zoya te 2x5 spxt aay soma Sy bon 
pnd ov Ty ‘ow omox Jon YON TWN OD ADA m2 ww 
nwoe 7ypdy :Syan snmp ama Smee Sy cee Spent wpa 
292 7 yo awe ovnan at by Fyne oy sand ydon ay pv 
/o8 279 mem ds snDn map wyy naw "rad xan AM 


Wy > ‘ox Tena pow Maa qaT + 1b ‘ox Don | Simew nya 





son pyy tp pay 520 xd) Joo acy Joo > ondann noon 
xox oI pare pe Pay xd ay amen soxd 7 yayd 
sbnd sn sino Sy 2 yaw ba) den Aon To #7 yw 
vinx pd way yen wane Sm adam vod dn on 
one Sy 2 waar yo mpd sim smn naw 5x oxi oy % nada 
Sy oma say may poem ay ime wet ayy ime 812 sap 
ye yor diy ado aawad mowp neva wine wd spa 
sy Se “ow mwy adap adn on anwar «ara oda awsp 
by nba inpm imap saws 55 psd sm wenn ows “anny 
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words are fallen out. — * RA pr. —** RA Mm 2. — * E oy onvy. — 
35 Ro mevore wp; Ammo dx w; Ennnoyix. — % After ore, R proms bx 10 ; 
A mp > promos Wor 5x m5 E mp yp poids wor dx (not m). —* R inverts 1118 
‘322 ver ‘wn; the name of the town is spelt as usual in the resp. MSS. — 
3° R adam owen by; A noun wx op and continues mrwn ‘wx oY 
moa oa ney NN bx 1 ome (E yun) runs. — * Reb. —@ RA 
insert 52>; R (Neub.) omits nx. — ‘' A pox map $29 ms ANT wT np) 
mip (E pura). 
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TRANSLATION. 


Thence it is a day and a half to Sura, which is Mata Mehasya, 
where the Heads of the Captivity and the Heads of the Academies 
dwelt at first’. Here is the sepulchre of R. Sherira, and of 
R. Hai his son of blessed memory, also of R. Saadiah Al-Fiumi, and 
of Rab Samuel the son of Hofni the Cohen, and of Zephaniah the 
son of Kushi, the son of Gedaliah the prophet, and of the Princes 
of the House of David, and of the Heads of the Academies who lived 
there before its demolition %. 

Thence it is two days to Shafjathib. Here is a Synagogue which 
the Israelites built from the earth of Jerusalem and its stones, and 
they called it Shafjathib, which is by Nehardea®. 

Thence it is a day and a half's journey to Al Janbar, which was 
Pumbedita in Nehardea*. About 3,000 Jews dwell there. The city 
lies on the river Euphrates. Here is the Synagogue of Rab and 
Samuel, and their house of study, and in front of it are their graves. 

Thence it is five days to Hillah. From this place it is a journey of 
twenty-one days by way of the deserts to the land of Saba, which is 
called the land | Al-Yemen, lying at the side of the land of Shinar 
which is towards the North, 


1 The Talmud (Sabbath, 11 a) speaks of the destruction of Mata 
Mehasya, and Sura took its place as a centre of learning. 

2 See Berliner, pp. 45, 47, 54, and 57, for particulars derived from the 
Talmud and Midrash as to the several centres of Jewish learning in 
Babylonia, 

3 This synagogue is repeatedly mentioned in the Talmud. Zunz 
(Note 255) omits mentioning Aboda Zarah, 43b, where Rashi explains 
that Shafjathib was a place in the district of Nehardea, and that 
Jeconiah and his followers brought the holy earth thither, giving effect 
to the words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ For thy servants take pleasure in her 
stones, and favour the dust thereof” (Ps. cii. 14). 

* Benjamin visited the various seats of learning in the neighbourhood, 
and thus came again to Nehardea, which has been already mentioned 
on p. 53. Rab Jehuda not Rab is there associated with Samuel. 

5 Asher, at this stage of Benjamin’s- narrative, has the following note: 
‘‘For the illustration of that portion of our text which treats of Arabia, 
we refer the reader to the Rev. S, L. Rapoport’s paper, ‘Independent 
Jews of Arabia,’ which will be found at the end of these notes.” No such 
account appeared in the work, but in the Bikkure Haittim for the year 1824, 
p. 51, there appears an interesting essay in Hebrew on the subject by 
Rapoport, to which the reader is referred. It is a matter of history that 
the powerful independent Jewish communities which were settled at 
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There dwell the Jews called Kheibar, the men of Teima. And Teima 
is their seat of government where R. Hanan the Nasi rules over them. 


Yathrib, afterwards called Medina, and in the volesnic highlands of 
Kheibar and Teima called the Harrah, were crushed by Mohammed. 
Dr. Hirschfeld, in the Jewish QuaRTERLY REvIEw, vol. XV, p. 170, gives 
us the translation of a letter found in the Cairo Genizah, addressed by 
Mohammed to the people of Kheibar and Maqna, granting them certain 
privileges from which the Jews, who were allowed to remain in their 
homes, benefited. Omar, the second Caliph, broke the compact, but 
allowed them to settle at Kufa on the Euphrates, Although pilgrims 
pass annually up and down the caravan tracks to Mecca, the information 
respecting the old Jewish sites in the Harrah is most meagre. Edrisi 
and Abu-l Fida throw no light on Benjamin’s account. In the year 
1904 an able work by Mr. D. G. Hogarth appeared under the title of 
The Penetration of Arabia, being a record of the development of Western 
knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. He gives a full account 
of the European travellers who have described the country. Niebuhr, 
who visited Yemen in 1762, repeated the statement made by the Italian 
traveller Varthema that there were still wild Jews in Kheibar. The 
missionary Joseph Woolf visited Arabia in 1836, and he gives us an 
account of an interview he had with some of the Rechabites. No weight, 
however, can be attached to his fantastic stories. W.G. Palgrave, who 
resided for some years in Syria as a Jesuit, where he called himself 
Father Michael (Cohen), was entrusted in 1862 with a mission to Arabia 
by Napoleon III in connexion with the projected Suez Canal ; he was one 
of the few visitors to the Harrah, but he makes no special reference to 
the Jews. Joseph Halevi made many valuable discoveries of inscriptions 
in South Arabia, which he traversed in 1869. He visited the oppressed 
Jewish community at Sanaa in Yemen ; he further discovered traces of 
the ancient Minaean kingdom, and found that the Jews in the Nejran 
were treated with singular tolerance and even favour; but he was not 
able to tell us anything respecting the Jews of the Harrah. 

C. M. Doughty was, however, more successful when visiting this district 
in 1875. Of Kheibar he says “that it is now a poor village whose 
inhabitants are a terrible kindred, Moslems outwardly, but, in secret, 
cruel Jews that will suffer no stranger to enter among them.” See 
C. M. Doughty’s Arabia Deserta, vol. II, p. 129. ‘‘Teima is a Nejd colony of 
Shammar; their fathers came to settle there not above 200 years past. 
Old Teima of the Jews, according to their tradition, had been (twice) 
destroyed by flood. From those times there remain some great rude 
stone puildings. It is now a prosperous open place’’ (vol. I, p. 286). 

The only writer that casts any doubt upon Benjamin’s record about 
Arabia is the R. Jacob Safir who visited Yemen and some of the 
Arabian ports in the Red Sea in the year 1864. See chaps. xv and xliii 
of Iben Safir, Lyck, 1866. Dr. L. Griinhut, in his introduction, Die 
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It is a great city, and the extent of their land is sixteen days’ journey. 
It is surrounded by mountains—the mountains of the north. The 
Jews own many large fortified cities. The yoke of the Gentiles is 
not upon them. They go forth to pillage and to capture booty from 
distant lands in conjunction with the Arabs, their neighbours and 
allies. These Arabs dwell in tents, and their home is in the way of the 
desert. They own no houses, and they go forth to pillage and to 
capture booty in the land of Shinar and Al-Yemen. All the neigh- 
bours of these Jews go in fear of them. Among them are husbandmen 
and owners of cattle; their land is extensive, and they have in their 
midst learned and wise men. They give the tithe of all they possess 
unto the scholars who sit in the house of learning, also to poor 
Israelites and to the recluses, who are the mourners of Zion and 
Jerusalem, and who do not eat meat nor taste wine, and sit clad in 

Pp. 71 garments | of black. They dwell in caves or underground houses, 
and fast each day with the exception of the Sabbaths and Festivals, 
and implore mercy of the Holy One, blessed be He, on account of 
the exile of Israel, praying that He may take pity upon them, and 
upon all the Jews, the men of Teima, for the sake of His great Name, 
also upon Tilmas the great city, in which there are about 100,000 Jews'. 
At this place lives Salmon the Nasi, the brother of Hanan the Nasi ; 
and the land belongs to the two brothers, who are of the seed of 
David, for they have their pedigree in writing. They address many 
questions unto the Head of the Captivity—their kinsman in Bagdad— 
and they fast forty days in the year for the Jews that dwell in 
exile. 

There are here about forty large towns and 200 hamlets and 
villages. The principal city is Tanae, and in all the districts together 
there are about 300,000 Jews. The city of Tanae is well fortified, 
and in the midst thereof the people sow and reap. It is fifteen miles 
in extent. Here is the palace of the Nasi called Salmon. And in 
Teima dwells Hanan the Nasi, his brother. It is a beautiful city, 

p. 72 and contains gardens | and plantations. And Tilmas is likewise a 
great city; it contains about 100,coo Jews. It is well fortified, and 
is situated between two high mountains. There are wise, discreet, 




































Reisebeschreibungen des R. Benjamin von Tudela, Jerusalem, 1903, p. 16, 
refutes Safir's statements. 

In Hogarth’s work, p. 282, is shown a print of the Teima stone, with 
its Aramaic inscription, considered to belong to the fourth or fifth 
century B.c., and on p. 285 there is Doughty’s interesting sketch of 
Kheibar. 

1 It is clear that, when speaking of the population of some of these 
places, the whole oasis or district is intended, and not a particular town. 
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and rich men amongst the inhabitants. From Tilmas to Kheibar it 
is three days’ journey. People say they belong to the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whom Shalmaneser 
king of Assyria, led hither into captivity. They have built strongly- 
fortified cities, and make war with all other kingdoms. No man can 
readily reach their territory, because it is a march of eighteen days’ 
journey through the desert, which is altogether uninhabited, so that 
no one can enter the land. 

Kheibar is a very large city with 50,000 Jews’. In it are 


1 In reading through the foregoing account of the Jews in Arabia, it is 
quite clear that Benjamin never visited the country, nor did he pretend 
to have done so. In the words of Mr. C. R. Beazley (The Dawn of Modern 
Geography, p. 252), ‘‘ It is no longer, for the most part, a record of personal 
travel; it is rather an attempt to supplement the first part ‘of things 
seen,’ by a second ‘of things heard.’” But Beazley is wrong when he 
characterizes as “ wild” the account of the Jews of Southern Arabia “ who 
were Rechabites.” Does Benjamin say so? There is no such reading in the 
MS. of the British Museum. The student, it is thought, will by this time 
have come to the conclusion that it is the oldest and most trustworthy of 
our available authorities. The whole misconception has arisen from the 
fact that the unreliable MS. E and all the printed editions have trans- 
posed the letters of 17> and made an of it. Rapoport, in the article 
already referred to, seems to suspect the faulty reading: to justify it, he 
connects the men of Kheibar with the Rechabites and the sons of Heber 
the Kenite, basing his argument upon Jer, xxxv, Judges i. 16, 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, and 1 Chron. ii. 55. 

Neither Zunz nor Asher makes any comments upon this chapter of the 
itinerary. Graetz gives an abstract of Benjamin’s account ; he, as weW as 
all other writers, is unable to identify Tilmas, but is of opinion that 
Tanae must be Sanaa, the capital of Yemen, which, however, is twenty- 
five days’ journey beyond Kheibar. It is well known that Yemen has, 
since Bible times, harboured a Jewish population, who—notwithstanding 
all oppression, intensified under Turkish rule—inhabit many of its towns 
and villages to the present day. It is comparatively accessible, owing 
to its proximity to the sea. We must cherish the hope that Great 
Britain, now that it claims the Hinterland of Aden, will extend its 
protection to the Jews. 

The volcanic highlands (Harrah) of Kheibar were always inaccessible, 
owing to their being surrounded by waterless deserts and fanatic Bedouin 
tribes.. 

R. Abraham Farissol, who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, writes that there was a large number of Jews in the district, 
who lived in tents and in wooden houses or huts. His contemporary, 
David Reubeni, who crossed from Arabia to Abyssinia and came to 
Europe in 1524, pretended to be brother of Joseph, king of the tribes 
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learned men, and great warriors, who wage war with the men of 
Shinar and of the land of the north, as well as with the bordering 


of Reuben, Gad, and half-Manasseh in the desert of Chabor (Kheibar). 
Benjamin takes care to qualify his statement as to the origin of the 
Jews of Kheibar by adding—oiw 2 onnw— “people say they belong 
to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, whom 
Salmanesser, King of Assyria, led hither into captivity.” 

I would here mention an interesting work of Dr. R. Dozy, Professor 
of History and Oriental Languages at Leyden, Die Israeliten in Mecca, 
1864. By a series of ingenious inferences from Bible texts (1 Sam. xxx, 
1 Chron. iv. 24-43, &c.) he essays to establish that the tribe of Simeon, 
after David had dispersed the Amalekites who had already been weakened 
by Saul, entered Arabia and settled all along in the land of the Minaeans 
and at Mecca, where they established the worship at the Kaaba and 
introduced practices which have not been altogether abandoned up to 
the present day. Dr. Dozy further contends that after Hezekiah’s reign 
numerous Jewish exiles came to Arabia. 

Hommel, in two articles in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, under “Be- 
douins” and “Anzah,” gives full particulars respecting the Anizeh, other- 
wise A naessi, tribe—that they were in the habit of joining the Wahabees and 
other Bedouin tribes in attacking caravans and levying blackmail. 
The Turkish Pasha at Damascus had to pay annually passage-money 
to ensure the safety of the pilgrims to Mecca. On one occasion two 
of their sheiks were decoyed by the Turks and killed; but the Anizeh, 
aided by other tribes to the number of 80,000, took ample revenge by 
pillaging the Mecca caravan on its return. They seized a quantity of 
pearls and the women were said to have attempted boiling them with 
the rice. Seetzen (Journey through Syria, &c., I, ch. i. p. 356) says, ‘In 
Khéibar are no Jews now, only Anaessi.” Layard and other modern 
writers often refer to the Anizeh Bedouins. Travellers go in dread of 
them in the Syrian desert and all along the Euphrates. Doughty men- 
tions that they, more than any other tribe, resemble the Jews both in 
appearance and disposition. 

Ritter (Geographie, vol. XII), in quoting Niebuhr, makes mention of 
the widespread Anizeh tribe of Bedouins who were anciently known to 
be Jews. He further states that the Jews of Damascus and Aleppo shun 
them as they are non-observant Jews, considered by some to be Karaites. 
Does all this give ground for any presumption that they are or were 
crypto-Jews, the descendants of the former Kheibar Jews, possibly also 
of those whom Omar allowed to settle at Kufa? 

This lengthy note may fitly be closed with the following mysterious 
remark in Doughty's usual quaint style (vol. I, p. 127) in connexion with 
the murder of a Bagdad Jew who tried to reach Kheibar: ‘‘ But let none 
any more jeopardy his life for Kheibar! I would that these leaves might 
save the blood of some: and God give me this reward of my labour! for 
who will, he may read in them all the tale of Kheibar.” 
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tribes of the land of Al Yemen near them, which latter country is 
on the confines of India’. Returning from their land it is a journey of 
twenty-five days to the river Virae, which is in the land of Al Yemen, 





where about 3,000 Jews dwell?, | and amongst them are many a Rabbi P. 73 


and Dayan. 

Thence it takes five days to Basrah (Bassorah) which lies on the 
river Tigris. Here there are 10,000 Jews, and among them are 
scholars, and many rich men. Thence it is two days to the river 
Samara, which is the commencement of the land of Persia. 1,500 Jews 
live near the sepulchre of Ezra, the priest, who went forth from 
Jerusalem to King Artaxerxes and died here. In front of his grave 
is a large synagogue. And at the side thereof the Mohammedans 
erected a house of prayer out of their great love and veneration for 
him, and they like the Jews on that account. And the Mohammedans 
come hither to pray*®. Thence it is four days to Khuzistan, which is 


1 It will be seen further on (p. 95) that Benjamin speaks of Aden 
as being in India, ‘which is on the mainland.” It is well known that 
Abyssinia and Arabia were in the Middle Ages spoken of as “ Middle 
India.” It has been ascertained that in ancient times the Arabs ex- 
tensively colonized the western sea-coast of the East Indies. Cf. the 
article ‘‘ Arabia,” in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Supplement. 

? The Casanatense MS. here interpolates: “Thence it takes seven days 
to Lusis, where there are 2,000 Israelites.” Asher substitutes for Lusis 
Waset, a place near the Tigris. There must be some misunderstanding 
here, as it takes more than seven days to reach the Tigris from Yemen 
by land. 

3 See Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld’s account of a Fragment of a Work by 
Judah Al-harizi, being a description of a pilgrimage through Mesopotamia 
with a view to visit Ezra’s grave. The Arab geographer Yakut locates 
the grave in the village Maisan on the river Samara near the place where 
the Euphrates and Tigris unite (J. Q. R., vol. XV, 683). Layard writes as 
follows :—‘‘ We stopped at the so-called tomb of the prophet Ezra, about 
twenty-five miles from the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, at Korna. 
The building, which is of a comparatively modern date, consisted of two 
chambers, an outer one which was empty, and an inner one containing 
the tomb built of bricks, covered with white stucco and enclosed in 
a wooden case, over which was thrown a large blue cloth fringed with 

‘ yellow tassels with the name of the donor embroidered on it in Hebrew 
characters. No trace of either the large synagogue or of the mosque 
mentioned by Benjamin now exists, and it may be doubted whether the 
present building covers the tomb which was seen by the Hebrew 
traveller. We could find no ancient remains near it, as the Tigris is 
constantly changing its course, and was still eating away the bank of 
alluvial soil, upon the edge of which the building stood. It is highly 
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Elam. This province is not inhabited in its entirety, for part of 
it lies waste. In the midst of its ruins is Shushan (Susa), the capital, 
the site of the palace of King Ahasuerus. Here are the remains of 
a large structure of great antiquity. The city contains about 7,000 
Jews and fourteen synagogues. | 

In front of one of the synagogues is the sepulchre of Daniel of 
blessed memory. The river Tigris divides the city, and the bridge 
connects the two parts. On the one side where the Jews dwell is the 
sepulchre of Daniel. Here the market-places used to be, containing 
great stores of merchandise, by which the Jews became enriched. 
On the other side of the bridge they were poor, because they had no 
market-places nor merchants there, only gardens and plantations. 
And they became jealous, and said “All this prosperity enjoyed by 
those on the other side is due to the merits of Daniel the prophet 
who lies buried there.” Then the poor people asked those who dwelt 
on the other side to place the sepulchre of Daniel in their midst, 
but the others would not comply. So war prevailed between them 
for many days, and no one went forth or came in on account of the 
great strife between them. At length both parties growing tired of 
this state of things took a wise view of the matter, and made a compact, 
namely, that the coffin of Daniel should be taken for one year to the 
one side and for another year to the other side. This they did, and 
both sides became rich. In the course of time Sinjar Shah-ben-Shah, 
who ruled over the kingdom of Persia and had forty-five kings subject 
to his authority, came to this place. | 

He is called Sultan-al-Fars-al-Khabir in Arabic (the mighty Sovereign 
of Persia), and it is he who ruled from the river Samara unto the city 
of Samarkand, and unto the river Gozan and the cities of Media and 
the mountains of Chafton’. He ruled also over Tibet, in the forests 
whereof one finds the animals from which musk is obtained?. The 
extent of his Empire is a journey of four months. When this great 
Emperor Sinjar, king of Persia, saw that they took the coffin of 


probable that the tomb seen by Benjamin of Tudela had long before been 
carried away by the river.” Layard’s Early Adventures in Persia, Susiana, 
and Babylonia, vol. II, p. 214. See also an elaborate note of Dr. Benisch, p. 91 
of his edition of Pethachia’s Travels, and I. J. Benjamin II, Fight Years in 
Asia and Africa, p. 167. 2 

1 As for the river Gozan see p. 51, note 3. The mountains of Chafton, 
referred to also in pp. 77, 78, would seem to include not only the Zagros 
range but also the highlands of Kurdistan. 

2 Marco Polo, book II, chap. xlv, says of Tibet: ‘In this country there 
are many of the animals that produce musk. The Tartars have great 
numbers of large and fine dogs which are of great service in catching the 
musk-beasts, and so they procure a great abundance of musk.” 
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Daniel from one side of the river to the other, and that a great 
multitude of Jews, Mohammedans and Gentiles, and many people 
from the country were crossing the bridge, he asked the meaning of 
this proceeding, and they told him these things. He said “ It is not 
meet to do this ignominy unto Daniel the prophet, but I command 
you to measure the bridge from both sides, and to take the coffin of 
Daniel and place it inside another coffin of crystal, so that the 
wooden coffin be within that of crystal, and to suspend this from 
the middle of the bridge by a chain of iron; at this spot you must 
build a synagogue for all comers, so that whoever wishes to pray 
there, be he Jew or Gentile, may do so.” And to this very day the 





coffin is suspended from the bridge. | And the king commanded P. 76 


that out of respect for Daniel no fisherman should catch fish within 
a mile above or a mile below’. 


1 The reputed sepulchre of Daniel is situated between Schuster and 
Dizful in Persia, close by the river Shaour, an affluent of the Karun river, 
which is supposed to be the Ulai of the Bible, Dan. viii. 2. It is within 
sight of the vast mound which denotes the site of Susa, the ancient 
Shushan. Here Mme. Dieulafoy in 1881 made extensive excavations of 
the palace of the Persian kings, many relics of which are now on view at 
the Louvre in Paris. 

The tomb of Daniel has been fully described by Layard—see Early 
Adventures, vol. II, p. 295. It is of comparatively recent date, not unlike 
the shrines of Mussulman saints, and is surmounted by a high conical 
dome of irregular brickwork, somewhat resembling in shape a pine cone, 
The reader is referred to the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Daniel’s 
reputed tomb, of the ruins of Susa, and of Schuster and its bridges in 
Mme. Dieulafoy’s La Perse, la Chaldée et la Susiane, Paris, 1887. 

There is nothing to connect the building on the banks of the Shaour 
with the tomb of Daniel save the Mussulman tradition. There are many 
legends connected with the reputed sepulchre, one of which is to the 
effect that the men of Susa diverted the river in order to bury Daniel's 
coffin in its bed. 

Mr. E. N. Adler, in his recent work Jews in many Lands, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, p. 224, in describing Samarkand, writes 
as follows: ‘‘Tradition has it that Tamerlane had seen the tomb at Susa 
in Persia, with a warning inscribed thereon, that none should open its 
door; and so he broke it open from behind, and found it written that 
Nebi Daniel was there buried. The impetuous conqueror had the 
sarcophagus removed with all reverence, and carried it with him to his 
own capital to be its palladium. The sarcophagus is over twenty yards 

long as beseems a prophet’s stature. It has been recently covered by 
a brick chapel with three cupolas, but photographs of the ancient 
structure can be had in Samarkand. It is grandly placed at the edge of 
a cliff overhanging the rapid river Seop. The local Jews do not believe 
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Thence it takes three days to Rudbar where there are about 20,000 
Israelites, and among them are learned and rich men. But the Jews 
live there under great oppression. Thence it is two days to the river 
Vant, where there are 4,000 Israelites. Thence it is four days to 
the land of Mulehet. Here lives a people who do not profess the 
Mohammedan religion, but live on high mountains, and worship the 
Old Man of the land of the Hashishim'. And among them there are 
four communities of Israel who go forth with them in making war. 
They are not under the rule of the king of Persia, but reside in the 
high mountains, and descend from these mountains to pillage and to 
capture booty, and then return to the mountains, and none can 
overcome them. There are learned men amongst the Jews of their 
land. These Jews are under the authority of the Head of the 


P- 77 Captivity in Babylon. Thence it is five days to Amadia | where 


there are about 25,000 Israelites% This is the first of those com 
munities that dwell in the mountains of Chafton, where there are 
more than 100 Jewish communities. Here is the commencement of 
the land of Media. The Jews belong to the first exile which King 
Shalmanezar led away; and they speak the language in which the 
Targum is written. Amongst them are learned men, The com- 
munities reach from the province of Amadia unto the province of 
Gilan, twenty-five days distant on the border of the kingdom of Persia. 
They are under the authority of the king of Persia, and he raises 
a tribute from them through the hands of his officer, and the tribute 
which they pay every year by way of poll-tax is one gold amir which 
is equivalent to one and one-third maravedi. This tax has to be 
paid by all males in the land of Islam who are over the age of fifteen. 
At this place (Amadia), there arose this day ten years ago, @ man 
named David Alroy of the city of Amadia*. He studied under Chasdai 


the story, nor do they quite disbelieve it, for I went with two who prayed 
there at the grave of the righteous.” 

1 The reader will recollect that reference to this sect has already been 
made on page 27. 

2 Amadia is an important city in Kurdistan in the villayet of Bagdad, 
north of Mosul. Ben Virga and R. Joseph Hacohen, the author of Emek 
Habacha, state that 1,000 Jewish families lived in the city at that time. 
It is strange that in all the MSS., including Asher’s text, this city is 
called Amaria instead of Amadia, The mistake doubtless arose from the 
fact that the copyists mistook the 1 for a1. The scribe of the British 
Museum MS. had made other errors of this kind, writing wna for m2, 
soin for wom, &e. 

3 The author of Emek Habacha gives the date of the Alroy tragedy as 
1163. It should, however, be antedated by a few years, Benjamin must 
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the Head of the Captivity, and under the Head of the Academy Gaon 
Jacob, in the city of Bagdad, and he was well versed in the Law of 
Israel, in the Halachah, as well as in the Talmud, and in all the 
wisdom of the Mohammedans; also in secular literature and in the 





writings of magicians and soothsayers. | He conceived the idea of p. 78 


rebelling against the king of Persia, and of collecting the Jews who 
live in the mountains of Chafton to go forth and to fight against all 
the nations, and to march and capture Jerusalem. He showed signs 
by pretended miracles to the Jews, and said “The Holy One, Blessed 
be He, sent me to capture Jerusalem and to free you from the yoke 
of the Gentiles.” And the Jews believed in him and called him their 
Messiah. When the king of Persia heard of it he sent for him to 
come and speak with him. Alroy went to him without fear, and 
when he had audience of the king, the latter asked him “ Art thou 
the king of the Jews.” He said, “I am.” Then the king was very 
angry, and commanded that he should be seized and placed in the 
prison of the king, the place where the king's prisoners were bound 
unto the day of their death, in the city of Dabaristan which is on the 
large river Gozan. At the end of three days whilst the king was 
sitting deliberating with his princes concerning the Jews who had 
rebelled, David suddenly stood before them. He had escaped from 


the prison without the knowledge of any man. | And when the king p. 79 


saw him, he said to him “Who brought you hither, and who has 
released you?” ‘My own wisdom and skill,” answered the other; 
“for Iam not afraid of you, nor of any of your servants.” The king 
forthwith loudly bade his servants to seize him, but they answered 
“We cannot see any man, although our ears hear him.” Then the 
king and all his princes marvelled at his subtlety; but he said to 
the king ‘‘I will go my way”; so he went forth. And the king went 
after him; and the princes and servants followed their king until 
they came to the river-side. Then Alroy took off his mantle and 
spread it on the face of the water to cross thereon. When the 
servants of the king saw that he crossed the water on his mantle 
they pursued him in small boats, wishing to bring him back, but they 
were unable,and they said “There is no wizard like this in the whole 
world.” That self-same day he went a journey of ten days to the city 
of Amadia by the strength of the ineffable name, and he told the Jews 
all that had befallen him, and they were astonished at his wisdom. 


have passed through Egypt on his return journey some time beforo 
Sept., 1171. See note 2, p. 1. He here tells us that the Alroy catastrophe 
took place just ten years before his visit to Bagdad and the neighbourhood. 
It is clear therefore that 1160 is the latest date when this event could 
have taken place. 
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p- 8 After that the king of Persia sent word to the Emir Al-Mumenin, 


p. 81 





the Caliph of the Mohammedans, at Bagdad | urging him to warn the 
Head of the Exile, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, to 
restrain David Alroy from executing his designs. And he threatened 
that he would otherwise slay all the Jews in his #mpire. Then all 
the congregations of the land of Persia were in great trouble. And 
the Head of the Captivity, and the Head of the Academy Gaon Jacob, 
sent to Alroy, saying, “The time of redemption is not yet arrived ; 
we have not yet seen the signs thereof, for by strength shall no man 
prevail. Now our mandate is, that thou cease from these designs, or 
thou shalt surely be excommunicated from all Israel.” And they sent 
unto Sakai the Nasi in the land of Ashur (Mosul) and unto R. Joseph 
Burhan-al-falak the astronomer there, bidding them to send on the 
letter to Alroy, and furthermore they themselves wrote to him to 
warn him, | but he would not accept the warning. Then there arose 
a king of the name of Sin-el-din, the king of the Togarmim, and a 
vassal of the king of Persia, who sent to the father-in-law of David 
Alroy, and gave him a bribe of 10,000 gold pieces to slay him in 
secret', So he went to the house of Alroy, and slew him whilst he 
was asleep on his bed. Thus his plans were frustrated. Then the 
king of Persia went forth against the Jews that lived in the mountain ; 
and they sent to the Head of the Captivity to come to their assistance 
and to appease the king. He was eventually appeased by a gift of 
100 talents of gold, which they gave him, and the land was at peace 
thereafter *. 


1 This Turkoman may have been the Prince of Arbela who in 1167 
joined Saladin in his successful invasion of Egypt. He was remarkable 
for his great strength and courage (see Bohadin’s Life of Saladin, 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, p. 51). 

2 The accounts given by Ben Virga in Sheret Jehudah, and by Joseph 
Hacohen in Emek Habacha, are evidently based upon Benjamin's record, 
and throw no fresh light on this Messianic movement. Asher, vol. II, 
note 300, promises but fails to give the contents of an Arabic document 
written by a contemporary, the renegade Samuel Ibn Abbas, which the 
savant S. Munk had discovered in the Paris library ; a German translation 
of this document appears in Dr. Wiener’s Emek Habacha, 1858, p. 169. The 
name of the pseudo-Messiah is given as Menahem, surnamed Al-Ruhi, 
but Munk satisfactorily proves that he is identical with our David Alroy. 
Being a young man of engaging appearance and great accomplishments, 
he gained considerable influence with the governor of Amadia, and had 
a considerable following among the Jews of Persia. With the intention 
of occupying the castle, he introduced a number of his armed adherents 
into the town, who were careful, however, to conceal their weapons, 
The governor detected the conspiracy, and put Alroy to death. The 
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From this mountain it is a journey of twenty days to Hamadan, 
which is the great city of Media, where there are 30,000 Israelites. 
In front of a certain synagogue, there are buried Mordecai and 
Esther". | 


M. N. ApLER. 


excitement among the Jews lasted for a considerable time. Two impostors, 
with letters purporting to emanate from Alroy, came to Bagdad, and 
worked upon the credulity of the community. Men and women parted 
with their money and jewellery, having been brought to believe that on 
a certain night they would be able to fly on angels’ wings from the roofs 
of their houses to Jerusalem. The only thing which made the women 
feel unhappy was the fear that their little ones might not be able to keep 
pace with them in the aerial flight. At daybreak the fraud was discovered, 
but the impostors had meanwhile decamped with their treasure. 

The chronicler adds that the year in which this occurred was called 
The Year of Flight. 

De Sacy, in his Chrestomathie Arabe, I, p. 363, gives a similar story, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to Schahristani. 

1 Asher, vol. II, p. 167, n. 304, gives expression to a keen desire for 
further particulars as to this tomb. Dr. J. E. Polak, formerly Physician 
to the late Shah of Persia, gives the desired information, p. 26, in an 
interesting work on Persia. He writes as follows: “The only national 
monument which the Jews in Persia possess is the tomb of Esther at 
Hamadan, the ancient Ecbatana, whither they have made pilgrimages 
from time immemorial, In the centre of the Jewish quarter there is to 
be seen a low building with a cupola, on the top of which a stork has 
built its nest. The entrance is walled up for the greater part; there 
only remains below a small aperture which can be closed by a movable 
flat stone serving the purpose of a door and affording some protection 
from attacks, which are not uncommon. In the entrance hall, which 
has but a low ceiling, are recorded the names of pilgrims ; also the year 
when the building was restored. Thence one gains access into a small 
four-cornered chamber in which there are two high sarcophagi made of 
oak, which are the monuments of Esther and Mordecai. On both of them 
are inscribed in Hebrew the words of the last chapter of the Book of 
Esther, as well as the names of three Physicians at whose expense the 
tomb was repaired.” 

Lord Rolandshay gives the most recent account of the tomb. An 
illustration of this traditional tomb will be found in the article ‘‘ Esther” 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia. 

The Casanatense MS, interpolates here a passage, which Asher renders: 
‘Four days from thence stands Dabaristan on the river Kizil Ozein; 
it contains about 4,000 Jewish inhabitants.” See p. 78. Taberistan is 
a district north of Teheran, south of the Caspian Sea. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 


IT has been said that those who make history rarely write it, and 
those who write it rarely understand it. To this it must be added 
that those who write about it not unfrequently fail to take into 
account the circumstances in which the history was made and the 
conditions under which it was put into writing. The history of the 
children of Israel is one of unique complexity chiefly because it is 
a religious history. As it has come down to us, it is so beset by 
internal difficultics that scholars have found themselves obliged to 
subject the evidence to a searching criticism which has been largely 
destructive. But if the result has been that it is now possible to 
trace the steady growth of Israel’s religion and institutions, can it be 
denied that the reconstruction of her history, which is now generally 
adopted by critics, is no less full of preblems? Yet, one believes that 
the work of literary criticism has not been in vain. Its results have 
been built up slowly and gradually, and the fact that there is practical 
unanimity among the critics themselves is (though it may savour of 
flippancy) a significant indication that they may be generally accepted. 
The “ foundation ” has been laid, and all] are agreed upon the “struc- 
ture,” but there are many details of “architecture” and “decoration” 
wherein the builders and workmen are not yet in harmony. A glance 
at any of the recent histories of Israel proves this in a moment. It 
is notably the earlier traditions, the origins of Israel, which are 
especially obscure, and although some may fear that the evidence 
is too isolated and scanty to permit of any attempt to trace the first 
steps, this is no reason why the endeavour should not be honestly made. 

It is this pre-monarchic period which I propose to consider, to 
notice certain narratives and certain historical difficulties which 
appear to invite attention. The studies which follow are all more 
or less independent of each other, although all bear directly upon the 
origins of Israel. I have throughout endeavoured to avoid fettering 
myself with preconceived theories or fancies, and have regarded the 
opening sentences of this paper not so much as a canon for the 
“higher critic,” but as a warning when one passes judgment upon 
the historical questions one attempts to investigate. 
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Five years ago I published a series of conjectures on the literary 
analysis of 2 Samuel, in the course of which I ventured to propose 
a fundamental reconstruction of the narratives it contained. I had 
at the same time practically completed other notes upon the earlier 
narratives, but these seemed to lead to such far-reaching conclusions 
that I was unwilling to “rush into print” until I had seen the result 
of the earlier article. Inthe meantime I have not unnaturally found 
myself anticipated in several particulars, although in several cases 
I find that I have arrived at the same results as others on entirely 
different grounds. But the chief cause of delay has been naturally 
the publication of Professor Karl Budde's Bicher Samuel in Marti’s 
Kurzer Hand-Commentar (1902) where this scholar did me the 
honour of subjecting my article to a close but invariably courteous 
criticism, which rendered a reconsideration of all my theories 
an indispensable preliminary to the publication of the later notes. 
I must confess at the outset that I have found no reason for 
departing from my main conclusions, although Budde’s careful 
and sometimes severe criticisms have indicated weak spots in my 
arguments’, which I gratefully acknowledge. I shall proceed, there- 
fore, in the first section to recapitulate as briefly as possible the 
chief results contained in the article of 1900, with a few remarks 
upon the earlier chapters of David's life in 1 Samuel, and shall then 
endeavour to notice the objections that have been raised to my theory, 


I. Tue Lire or Davip?. 


The series of chapters known as the “court history of David” 
(2 Samuel ix-xx, continued in 1 Kings i, ii) has invariably been 
regarded as one of the best specimens of early Hebrew literature: 
continuous, the work of one almost contemporary writer, and, with 
rare exceptions, entirely free from interpolations and signs of redac- 
tion. It was precisely this section which I found occasion to attack; 
the chief problem being whether it was (as it purported to be) an 
account of the history of David's last years, or whether it did not 


1 Notably in my attempt to find support in the linguistic data, in my 
discussion of ch.“vi, and in several small points of detail. On the other 
hand, Budde himself has perhaps gone too far in endeavouring to minimize 
the indications of unevenness which were noticed, and has not shown 
that boldness which marked his invaluable critical labours upon Judges 
and 1 Samuel. 

2 See more fully ‘“‘ Notes on the Composition of 2 Samuel,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. XVI (1900), pp. 145-77, here referred to 
by the page alone.- 
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consist of a number of old narratives, originally distinct, belonging 
to various parts of the king’s reign. It was primarily on historical 
and not on literary grounds that reconstruction was proposed. Any 
one who has read (let us say) the legends of King Arthur is aware 
that an impression of literary unity alone is no sound argument in 
favour of the genuineness of a piece of writing, and there appeared 
to be no a priori grounds for the conviction that the general view 
of the literary unity of the court history was unassailable. From 
a consideration of many internal difficulties, therefore, it was 
suggested that even as the chronicler wrongly supposed that 
David became king of all Israel immediately after the death of 
Saul (1 Chron. xi), so it was the incorrect view of some redactor 
of 2 Samuel that this event occurred as the necessary sequel to 
the death of Saul’s son Ishbaal. We can correct the chronicler by 
the Books of Samuel; we can only conjecture that the latter give 
expression to an inaccurate view from a study of the internal 
evidence. One knows how later tradition idealized David and 
magnified his achievements; could one feel confident that the first 
step had not already been taken in 2 Samuel? One realized that 
the man who was the first king over all Israel, the first to unite 
the north and south, must have been a favourite figure in popular 
tradition. One has only to observe how the Bedouin of Syria and 
Palestine treasure the stories of old-time heroes in order to appreciate 
what David’s personality must have meant to the sons of Israel; and 
when one perceives how the most impossible of all supernatural 
deeds are voted genuine by the existence of this or that place, 
one will scarcely assume too readily that the vivid local colouring 
of any particular story is prima facie evidence of its authenticity. 
From a consideration of the evidence it was suggested that the 
revolt of Absalom must have preceded the great wars. The narrative 
(2 Sam. xv-xx) scarcely seemed to represent David as king over all 
Israel, and it appeared more probable that it was simply a rising 
in which the southern clans of Judah took part. Absalom had been 
at Geshur, a south Palestinian district 1, whose king was his maternal 
grandfather, the two leading men were Judaean, and the rebels 
met at Hebron (p. 159 sq.). Tradition had associated with it the 
northern tribes, partly because at some period they had no doubt 
tried to withstand David’s yoke, and partly, also, to give effect to 
that feeling of national unity which (to take an example) transformed 
the exploits of local “judges” into matters of national moment. 
In consequence of this theory, chs. v-viii, xxi-xxiv were regarded 


1 Not the Aramaean state (pp. 153, 160), “in Aram,” xv. 8, being treated 
as a gloss, 
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as originally forming a distinct source, and the remaining chapters 
were arranged provisionally: ii-iv (Ishbaal); ix (Meribbaal); xiii-xx 
(Absalom’s revolt); x-xii (Ammonite war). Incidentally, this seemed 
to lead to two interesting corollaries. In the first place, when David 
fled to Mahanaim we are told that ‘“Shobi the son of Nahash of 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon” was among those who brought 
David furniture and provisions (xvii. 27). The incident is the more 
valuable since Ammon and Saul’s kingdom could not have been on 
friendly terms after 1 Sam. xi. But the passage is difficult in the 
original Hebrew, and, as Prof. H. P. Smith (International Critical 
Commentary) remarks on the words “and Shobi” : “It is possible that 
a verb once stood here.” “Shobi” is acurious name, for which no 
plausible explanation has been proposed, and one is tempted to read 
NIN (“and... brought”) for ‘2%, and assume that “son of” was 
inserted to make sense after the verb had become illegible or 
corrupt (p. 164 sq.). Now, if it was really Nahash who received 
David so kindly, it is not surprising that when he was subsequently 
succeeded by his son Hanun, David should have been anxious to 
show his gratitude in a practical manner (x. 2; see below, p. 793, 
Nn. 2). 

In addition to this, the birth of Solomon is now brought immediately 
before the revolt of Adonijah, an appropriate position considering the 
details of the intrigues in 1 Kings i-ii, and the reference to the king’s 
promise to Bathsheba (i. 13, 17, 30), which may have been made 
shortly before. It is possible that the story of Bathsheba was origin- 
ally independent of the Ammonite war, and after it had been brought 
into its present content the two chapters (x-xii) may have been 
placed earlier for one of two reasons. Thus, it is possible that when 
v—-viii was introduced, it was desired to place the Ammonite war 
nearer to the other wars in ch. viii; or again it is possible that 
pragmatical motives have been at work. The latter seems the 
preferable view. 

With Bathsheba and the birth of Solomon a new element of 
discord was introduced into the inevitable jealousies of the harem, 
and if she were indeed a granddaughter of the wily Ahithophel she 
may have been an adept at schemes and intrigues. At all events, we 
may couple Adonijah’s revolt with the appearance of Bathsheba ; 
a clearer motive for his action could not be expected. But if 
tradition knew of the earlier revolt of another son, might it not 
have concluded that this too originated after the birth of Solomon ? 
Tradition knew, too, of the stain which besmirched the king's 
honour, and if David’s success were due to his piety, his misfortunes 
must have been due to his sins. Sin and the punishment for sin act 
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and react upon one another in life and in tradition. The revolt of 
a dearly loved son might be viewed as a punishment for David's 
adultery, and the death of Absalom would purge the king’s guilt and 
prepare the way for Solomon'. Certainly Adonijah’s revolt, in spite 
of its far-reaching consequences, did not fasten itself upon the people’s 
imagination as did that of Absalom, but yet where could we find 
a more important dissension among the military authorities and the 
priestly representatives? A closer study of 1 Kings i-ii appears to 
show that its obvious close connexion with the preceding chapters is 
not original; it is rather the work of an editor than of an early 
writer (pp. 172-4). If it is the aim of 1 Kings ii to remove from 
Solomon’s shoulders the bloodshed incurred when he established his 
throne, every care has been taken to bring 2 Sam. xv-xx into 
close touch with it. Among other obscure details, perhaps the most 
striking are the passages relating to Joab. The treacherous murder 
of Abner and Amasa led to his fall (ii. 5), but the context deals 
entirely with Absalom’s revolt (vv. 5-9), and the two crimes were 
apparently separated by many years. The episodes have a certain 
resemblance to each other (p. 168), and, although the story of Amasa 
is at present obscure, there is no doubt that according to Oriental 
custom Joab acted rightly in avenging the death of Asahel. H. P. 
Smith observes that “by tribal morality David as kinsman of Asahel 
was bound to take blood-revenge as much as Joab himself,” and in 
spite of David’s denunciation the death of Abner undoubtedly facili- 
tated his move to the throne. Joab’s expostulation (2 Sam. ili. 24 sq.) 
is in perfect harmony with his sturdy uncompromising character 
as exemplified in xix. 5-7. The latter passage has been taken as 
an indication that the general had the “old” king in his power, or it 
is assumed that his influence was increased after the episode of Uriah 
the Hittite. But there is nothing to show that David was afraid 
of Joab; the fact that he is said to have replaced him by Amasa 
points to the contrary. And if we choose to assume that Joab was 
degraded because he had killed Absalom (xviii. 14), it is remarkable 
that no allusion is made to this in David’s charges to Solomon. 
Hence I was tempted to conjecture that during the (alleged) redac- 
tion steps were taken to give effect to a feeling of bitter hostility 
towards the sons of Zeruiah. ; 

Animosity towards Joab, an emphatic representation of David’s 


1 So, not only could Absalom’s death be regarded as a penalty for 
David's crime, but efforts could be made to remove the stain upon Solomon’s 
birth (p. 156 sq.), and finally the steps by which Solomon came to the 
throne might be viewed not, as taken upon the king’s responsibility alone, 
but as directly due to David’s last charges. 
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good will to the house of Saul, and the desire to throw back as 
early as possible the date of his accession to the kingship over all 
Israel, appear to have been the leading motives, and as a general 
result of my criticisms I ventured to draw two main conclusions 
(p. 177): (1) the union of Judah and Israel under one king did 
not occur at an early date in David's reign; and (2) those narratives 
which reflect a close relationship between Judah and Israel (or 
Benjamin) previous to this union do not go back to the oldest 
account of David’s life, but are more probably due to an Ephraimite 
source. These passages tend to combine the histories of David and 
the house of Saul, and emphasize the king’s consistent generosity 
towards the unfortunate dynasty (based partly upon a friendship 
which was said to subsist between David and Jonathan). They 
also betray here and there a marked bitterness towards Joab. 
Further, subsequent history shows how loose was the bond uniting 
north and south; and the ease with which they separated after a few 
years of joint rule under David and Solomon favours the view that 
Judah previous to this union had never stood in any close relationship 
to Israel (or Benjamin). 

The bearing of these conclusions upon David's history in 1 Samuel 
was briefly indicated at the close of the article, and it was pointed 
out that according to the investigations of Budde it was significant 
that the source of his life at Saul’s court was almost wholly Ephraimite ; 
in his life as an outlaw the Judaean narrative predominates, and in 
his fortunes as an independent chieftain (xxvii, xxix sq.), the sources 
are wholly Judaean. We can, in fact, distinguish three separate 
phases: (1) David, the son of Jesse of Bethlehem, a familiar figure at 
the court of Saul, son-in-law of the king, and the favourite of the 
people. (2) David, the outlaw, with a few hundred men, never free 
from danger, and continually hunted by the relentless Saul. To this 
we must add the important fact that he has the sole survivor of the 
priestly family on his side. (3) Finally, we have the David who goes 
to Ziklag with his two wives and his men, “every man with his 
household.” Here he establishes a footing in the country, and by 
politic gifts to the sheikhs south of Hebron took the first step which 
led to Jerusalem. It is to be observed that these three situations 
appear to take David further and further south, and sever ever more 
irretrievably his early association with Israel. Arguing from (1), 
we should have expected David to become king over Israel at an 
earlier period than the tradition itself supposes’. We hear no more 


1 The Chronicler in this respect is more consistent in his view that 
men of all the tribes of Israel fell away from Saul and came to David at 
Ziklag (1 Chron. xii). 
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of his parents—a redactor has taken the precaution to send them 
to Moab, the country against which David waged war some—how 
many ?—years later. If we can easily bridge over the gulf which 
separates (3) from David at Hebron, the narratives scarcely allow 
us to fill the gaps between (1) and (2), (2) and (3) in a satisfactory 
manner. H. P. Smith suggests that 1 Sam. xxv “may have followed 
immediately upon xix. 18-24 in a life of Samuel”; the former chapter 
is of a distinctive character compared with its surroundings, but the 
gulf between the two can scarcely be bridged over. Again, since 
xxvi and xxiv are duplicates, and xxiii. 19-29 (David among the 
Ziphites) is to be connected with xxiv, whilst xxiii. 15-18 is “a 
distinct insertion,” it follows that xxvii. 1 is to be joined to xxiii. 14. 
The latter verse reads like a summing up of the history, so far as 
relates to this part of David's life, and the constant danger of his 
position is the prelude to the desperate step he took in throwing 
himself upon the mercy of the Philistines (xxvii. 1). These indica- 
tions suffice to show the scantiness of the several traditions. But 
many of the incidents are extremely obscure. If David delivered 
Keilah from the Philistines, and the place was not in Judah, by 
whom was it occupied? and is it natural that he should willingly 
incur the anger of the Philistines by this hostile deed? Is it not 
strange, also, that the five Philistine princes marched north to Shunem 
and Jezreel to fight Saul whose home was in Gibeah of Benjamin, 
and that David's presence is not noticed until they reached their 
destination ? 

The site of Ziklag is unfortunately unknown, although if it was 
given to David by Achish, king of Gath, it was presumably near 
Gath. But this does not agree with Josh. xv. 31, xix. 5, and a more 
southerly site is required’. If xxvii. 8, 10 means anything at all, it 
must signify that David's raid against Geshurites, Girzites (?), and 
Amalekites would not have commended itself to Achish, whilst a raid 
against the steppes of Judah, of the Jerahmeelites, and of the Kenites 
would lead Achish to believe that David ‘‘had broken finally with 
Israel and would be his perpetual vassal” (H. P. Smith). In other 
words, the latter are Israelite, the former conceivably Philistine. 
Nor is it easy to see the relation these bear to the geographical 
indications in xxx. 14, where the Amalekites retaliate by ravaging 
not merely Ziklag, but also the steppes of the Cherethites and of 
the Calebites. And finally, when David sent of the spoil to the 


1 This outlandish name may be for Halusa (Cheyne), but if we may 
infer that it must have been to the south of Hebron, one is tempted to 
conjecture that pz is a corruption of Isaac (pry) or Isaac-el (ox;my°), on 
the analogy of Joseph-el and Jacob-el. 
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cities of the Jerahmeelites, the Kenites, and other cities extending to 
Hebron, are we to infer that these were the districts despoiled by 
“the enemies of Yahweh” (xxx. 26; cp. Exod. xvii. 16), or did he 
use the recaptured booty to win the hearts of other clans by tactful 
gifts? It is easy to say that all these are the heterogeneous elements 
of which the (later) tribe of Judah was composed, but is that very 
satisfactory ? 

The question of the “ Philistines” will come up for consideration 
in a subsequent section. For the present, it is enough to observe 
that, although we hear much of the Philistines in North Judah and 
Benjamin, we have no old traditions regarding the expulsion or 
subjugation of the Canaanites from that district (2 Sam. v. 6-9 
excepted). As for Achish, one may wonder whether the super- 
scription to Psalm xxxiv with its mention of Abimelech is a mere 
error. Abimelech was “king of the Philistines at Gerar” (Gen. xxvi), 
and David's visit to Achish of Gath is curiously reminiscent of Isaac’s 
visit to Abimelech at Gerar and the covenant between them’. We 
may at all events feel sure that if tradition associated David's youth 
with the south of Judah, and actually sent him to the wilderness 
of Paran?, there must have been some definite object in view. Paran 
is practically the district around Kadesh; it is associated with the 
Levites; Bethlehem (the traditional home of David) appears on two 
noteworthy occasions closely connected with Levites (Judges xvii. 7 ; 
xix. 1); the chronicler has associated with David's life the inaugura- 
tion of Levitical and priestly classes—are these three facts indepen- 
dent of each other, or can any connecting link be found ? 

I shall now proceed to notice the objections that have been raised 
against my theory of the composition of 2 Samuel by Professor Budde 
and private correspondents; they are based partly upon literary, and 
partly upon historical grounds, and I shall endeavour to summarize 
them as fairly as possible. My attempt to find in 2 Samuel Judaean 
and Ephraimite narratives as in 1 Samuel may be willingly given up 
as a general principle, and, were I presenting the theory anew in full, 
I would feel more attracted by such a literary scheme as H. P. Smith 
has adopted in his commentary *. 

1 I notice that Winckler (Gesch. Israels, II, 183) has felt the same 
difficulty as regards Achish, king of Gath, and suggests that he has taken 
the place of a king of Musri, that is of a district further to the south of 
Palestine. 

2 xxv. 1, LXX, has Maon, clearly the easier reading (cp. xxv. 2 sqq.), 
but how are we to account for the text? The more obvious reading is 
not necessarily original. 

3 Budde’s own labours on Judges and Samuel have perhaps prejudiced 
him. To argue that x in A is not a sign of an Ephraimite source because 
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(1) In the first place, it has been pointed out by several that “it is 
incredible to believe that David's history should have been so obscured 
or glossed during the comparatively short interval between David 
and the date of the Judaean narrative (middle of eighth century).” 
To this it is to be observed that it is not to the earliest narrator, 
but to a later redactor, that the present arrangement is due. No 
one will suppose that the famine and pestilence in 2 Sam. xxi and 
xxiv fell between Sheba’s revolt and that of Adonijah, and even as 
it is allowed that later theory has obscured the lives of Samuel and 
Saul, so, later theory, too, according to my argument, must be held 
responsible for the position of Absalom’s revolt. 

(2) Again, it is said that the chronological difficulties involved 
are too serious, and if (as was argued) the Geshur to which Absalom 
fled was in South Palestine (cp. Josh. xiii. 2), they are only increased ; 
David (it is objected) could not have become the son-in-law of the 
king of Geshur until he had himself become king, therefore not before 
he was anointed at Hebron; Absalom was not the firstborn, and we 
must allow time for David to strengthen his position before he could 
make such an alliance; Absalom could not have been very young 
when he revolted, and hence it follows we must allow anywhere 
between twenty and thirty years for David’s reign in Hebron; this 
leaves no time for his deeds as king over Israel, indeed he would be 
too old to conduct campaigns against Ammon, Moab, and Edom, and 
it is strange that the history of the north is blank all these years; 
finally, at the time of the revolt of Absalom David was an old man, too 
old to go out to war. 

In connexion with these objections, as regards the “king” of Geshur 
who (as a support to the theory of the Judaean revolt under Absalom) 
I took to be a south Palestinian and not a Syrian chief', Budde holds 
that since Geshur is omitted from the list of Syrian allies of Ammon 
(2 Sam. x. 6), there is reason to infer that David had married one of 
its princesses, and he remarks that it must first be made probable that 
a necessarily small tribe of the southern steppes had a “king.” As 
for David, he observes, it was of no small importance for him to ally 
himself with a ‘real king,” and this would not have been for him 
a difficult task. 
it occurs elsewhere in B, C, and D whith are Judaean, is not convincing 
if B, C, and D are in their turn also Ephraimite. Occasionally, also, the 
linguistic criteria (upon which I laid undue weight) may be successfully 
removed by ingenious emendation. So om “spies” (a sign of E) 
in xv. 10 is replaced by m>x3D “messengers,” or the word is “einfach 
als falsche Ausdeutung zu streichen.” 

1 So years ago Stihelin thought of the south Geshur (Leben David's, 1866, 
p- 29). 
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In reply to this, I must confess that I see no sound reason for the 
supposition that a “king” of the northern Geshur would be a greater 
potentate or a more helpful ally than one of the south. It is good 
policy for a king to strengthen or increase his influence and position 
by useful alliances, and since David had married Abigail of Caleb, 
and Ahinoam of Jezreel, and had sent round presents to the sheikhs 
of the country south of Hebron, it seemed not improbable that David 
had also married into the south Geshur. “ King” of course must not 
be pressed too far. There was a king of Arad (Num. xxi. 1), seventy 
kings fed under Adoni-bezek’s table (Judges i. 7), and they were 
plentiful in Canaan (Joshua x sq.). One does not regard them as 
“real kings,” their power can be comprehended best by comparing 
the authority of the Canaanite chiefs in the Amarna Tablets. After 
all, David’s position at Hebron was not a grand one, and a “real 
king” might hesitate to give his daughter in marriage to one who 
a few years before had been a roving outlaw. 

Next, the chronology. Was Absalom born at Hebron (iii. 2-5) ? 
If the framework of the notice be correct, one must allow that 
Amnon and Chileab were born at Hebron, although David was 
already married to Abigail and Ahinoam some time before he went 
to Ziklag, and there he is said to have lived sixteen months (1 Sam. 
XXV. 42 sq., xxvii. 7)’. But the passage is admitted to be an inter- 
polation, and Budde places it before v. 13-16, and this being so, it 
is only natural that the editor should have brought his list into 
harmony with the context by means of the opening and closing 
statement that the sons whose names he quotes were born at Hebron. 
Moreover, if David only passed seven or eight years at Hebron, how 
old were these sons when he moved to Jerusalem and made them 
(and also the sons born at Jerusalem) serve as priests (2 Sam. viii. 18) ? 
Is it necessary to insist that Absalom was born at Hebron ? 

Clearly we do not know how old Absalom was when he revolted, 
and if Jehoash and Azariah could reign at the age of seven and 
sixteen respectively, I do not think the question is one that could 
be profitably investigated. Certainly, it was eleven years after the 
murder of Amnon according to the chronology, but it seems extremely 
probable that the data are not genuine*. It seems rather inconsistent 


1 In ch. xxv which leads up to David's marriage with Abigail he is 
represented as the chief of a band of roving followers, but he goes down 
to Ziklag. with his two wives, and a band of men ‘every man with his 
household” (xxvii. 3). Will it be held that there is no gap between 
the two situations ? 

2 The eleven years is reduced to nine by arbitrarily supposing (with 
Budde) that the four years of xv. 7 (so LXX) include the two of 
xiv. 28. , 
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to accept them because they tell against the theory of the early date 
of the revolt, and to reject the notices in ii. 11 which imply a period 
of five and a half years between the death of Ishbaal and David's 
accession to the throne in Jerusalem, and thus incidentally support 
the argument that from a historical point of view ch. v. 1-3 does not 
follow immediately after iv. On these grounds, it is not necessary 
to assume that David reigned “twenty to thirty years in Hebron’”’; 
the narrative of the revolt may give one the impression that Absalom 
is a young impetuous man, but “impressions” alone can scarcely 
serve as evidence. At all events it cannot be admitted that David 
is here represented as an old man and that he would be far too 
old to wage the wars against Ammon and Moab which I have 
placed later. For, firstly, is it reasonable to expect one to fix the 
age at which a king must be supposed to be too old to go to 
war? Secondly, even after a skirmish with the Philistines David 
was adjured not to go out to battle again lest the “light of Israel” 
be quenched (xxi. 16 sq.). Finally, if David is dissuaded from taking 
part in the battle against Absalom (xviii. 3, see Budde, ad loc.) there 
are other motives at work. David was unwilling to take a hand 
in fighting with his beloved son, the loss of Absalom meant more 
to him than the glory of victory; and, if this be not enough, the 
verse seems to imply that the king could send out reserves if 
necessary. David left Joab to conduct the war against Abner 
(ii-iv), but this is not usually taken as an event in his old age. 
Will it, therefore, be seriously maintained that the energetic king 
who conducts operations in xv-xix, and who (according to Budde) 
took his wives with him in his flight to Mahanaim (see p. 796 below), 
was old and feeble like the David of Adonijah’s revolt (1 Kings i)? 
If, as is usually held, the latter follows upon Absalom's rebellion, is it 
not at least striking that now (and only now) the narrative takes pains 
to show that the king had reached a good old age (1 Kings i. 1-3) ? 
No doubt the chronological notices in xiii-xv represent some scheme, 
and the most probable appears to be that according to which Solomon 
was twelve years old when he came to the throne (p. 160). But such 
notices are not rarely suspicious, and if they are to be rejected it 
is perhaps enough if one can lay the finger upon their probable 
origin. - 

(3) Again, as regards the proposal to place the Ammonite war 
after the revolt, certain counter-arguments have been put forward. 
Budde (Sam. 246 sq.), for example, deems it more probable that the 


1 Nor need the blank in the history of the northern tribes from the 
death of Ishbaal to the time of David's supremacy over all Israel, prove 
a stumblingblock. Are there no blanks in the history of Israel ? 
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first relations between David and Ammon were warlike, and that later 
they became on a more friendly footing; if Nahash king of Ammon 
died in the early part of David's reign, his son Hanun might very 
well have been old enough to ascend the throne a few years later; 
naturally David cultivated friendly relations with one who would 
be Ishbaal’s foe, and the reference in x. 2 has no deeper meaning; 
but now that David had no longer a rival, but held the sovereignty, 
the Ammonites would regard him as an enemy, and his treatment 
of Moab and Edom would make them suspicious. All this (according 
to Budde) speaks for the early part of David’s reign. Subsequently, 
it is observed, when Ammon was no longer a separate state, we 
actually find that Shobi, the brother of the vanquished Hanun, is 
not called ‘‘king,” clearly because he is only David's governor. 
The refutation thus appears complete in every detail. 

In reply to these objections, one must confess that they are to 
an extent as hypothetical as the reconstructions I suggested, and 
the question must turn rather upon the degree of probability. 
Nahash was king of Ammon (1 Sam. xi) before David appears upon 
the scene, and it has been argued that he must have been dead 
however early the revolt occurred. This is scarcely a question of 
the age to which kings live, and it seems much more remarkable 
that Achish, the king of David's early youth, should have lived to 
a few years after his protégé’s death (1 Kings ii. 39)'! Again (in 
the absence of evidence) it is surely a matter of opinion whether 
warlike relations precede friendly, or vice versa, and whether x. 2 
has some subtle allusion or is merely diplomatic etiquette ?. 

It is of course not unlikely that the Ammonites would resent 
David's increased power, and the same has been said of the Philistines, 
who (it is supposed) allowed David to war with Ishbaal, and only 
intervened when he had conquered and become king over the whole 
land’, But would not Edom and Moab also rise in arms? Surely if 


1 The follower of the tradition will observe that Saul reigned only two 
years (1 Sam. xiii. 1), but the tradition is not reliable. 

? The critics are at variance: H. P. Smith supposes that Nahash had 
helped David in his early struggles. Budde now says “es handelt sich um 
feststehende Gebriuche.”” Winckler in 1895 (Gesch. Israels, I, 213) was 
convinced that the reference was only to neighbourliness. In 1900 he 
seems to have changed his views (II, 181). Cheyne (Encyc. Bib., col. 3258) 
notes that ‘“‘The statement that he (Nahash) had ‘shown kindness’ to 
David has been much discussed. The ‘kindness’ cannot have been 
passed over in the records, and yet where dves the traditional text 
mention it?” So much depends upon whether one is supporting or con- 
testing existing theories. 

3 On pp. 150, 152, 154 it is argued that the fights with the Philistines 
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the traditional view is to be followed, it is only right that some attempt 
be made to sketch a plausible sequence of events. One knows that 
the great wars are summarized in 2 Sam. viii. The chapter ends 
with a passage “which evidently marks the conclusion of a section 
of the narrative” (H. P. Smith). The ‘‘impression” gained is that 
v-viii owe their position here to an editor' who has collected much 
miscellaneous matter, similar as regards contents to that which is 
found in xxi-xxiv. There, they are admittedly out of chronological 
order, and it is scarcely less doubtful that the incidents in v-viii 
are not to be viewed as consecutive. Their position suggests an 
early part of David’s reign. The “impression” left by ch. viii is 
that we have a concluding panegyric, probably of different periods. 
These successful wars against the Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, 
Syrians, Edomites (and ver. 12 adds the Amalekites!) were obviously 
not waged at one time, simply because each viewed David's step 
with jealousy and hostility. If David adopted a natural policy 
his defeated foes in one war would be his mercenaries or allies in 
the next; to assume that they rose against him each in turn 
would be unreasonable. 

To wage these wars, large armies of seasoned troops were required, 
whereas David fled from before Absalom with a mere bodyguard 
consisting perhaps of foreigners (xv. 18). It would not be unnatural 
to suppose that (adopting the current view) the northern tribes 
submitted to David's yoke in order to fight a common enemy, 
and only revolted when the land was at peace, but it has yet to 
be proved that they actually did revolt (see below, p. 798). And if 
we assume that they did join with Judah, it is strange that although 
they disappear from the narrative in a state of half-suppressed 
hostility (xx. 2), Joab leads the bodyguard—and not an army— 
through their territory as though nothing had happened. Moreover, 
David's wars had raised Israel to the position of the greatest of the 
western states, whereas the whole tenor of the early stages of the 
revolt unmistakably emphasizes his desperate position. Resistance 
was out of the question until he had collected a few warriors to his 
side*. But where—following the traditional view—were the decimated 
Ammonites, the despoiled Moabites, the subjugated Philistines, and 
that inveterate foe, the Edomites? They neither attempted to regain 


in v, xxi, xxiii were to be placed at an early date before David became 
king of Israel. 

1 Or editors, the introductory notice being twofold (v. 3 and v. 1, 2; 
Pp. 154)- 

2 4,000 according to Josephus (Ant., vii. 101), and the moderate estimate 
(contrast e.g. 1 Sam. xi. 8) invites confidence. 
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their independence nor did they join cause with Absalom. This was 
no sudden rising ; widespread preparations had been made beforehand, 
and yet at the critical time the hostile peoples are quiet. 

As an incidental part of the reconstruction, the theory proposed 
‘““ganz aus der Welt zu schaffen” the unfortunate Shobi to join 
the unlucky Vashni in the tents of Minnith and Pannag'. To 
infer from the absence of such a title as “king of Ammon” that 
the land was no longer independent is hardly justifiable; the passage 
mentions homes not official designations (xvii. 27). Even Hanun 
himself is not called “king” of Ammon?, and the war in x-xii is 
not with Hanun the king but with the Ammonites. One does not 
infer that when “Hiram, king of Tyre, sent messengers to David” 
(v. 11) that the latter had not yet become king; allowance must be 
made for the narrator’s style and fancy (contrast viii. 6 and 10), 

It has also been objected that xvii. 27 presupposes ix, and Meribbaal 
could not have been taken from the care of Machir of Lo-debar until 
David had settled in Jerusalem, and had become king of Israel, ergo 
Absalom's revolt must be placed later in David's reign. This brings 
us to a difficulty in the narrative which has to be faced, whether 
the new theory or the traditional view be accepted. No doubt 
Machir’s friendliness to David at Mahanaim was intended to be 
viewed as a grateful return for the king’s kindness to Meribbaal 
(ix), even as the troubles which befell the king were regarded as 
a fitting retribution for his fall in the matter of Bathsheba and 
his treatment of the sons of Saul (xxi). But as analogy shows, 
it is not the original writer but the later reader who loves to 
associate cause and effect and point a moral to the tale, and, 
further, the “impression of literary unity,” in other words, the 
intimate connexion of the narratives one with the other, is due 
to editorial skill. One learns from experience that cross-references 
and the like are the work of the editors, not of the contributors ! 
Contrast for example the simple straightforward passages in 1 Sam. 
ix. 1-14, 15 —x. 1 with the cross-references x. 5-8. The fact that 
Saul’s rejection at Gilgal (1 Sam. xiii. 8-15) points back to x. 8 
does not make it genuine, and if the account of his anointing 
(x. 17-27) is connected with chaps. viii, xii, and xv, it is not assumed 
that viii-xv inclusive are therefore by one hand. The indications 
of redaction in the court history are certainly less superficial than 
in 1 Samuel, but a careful study of the book seems to prove their 
presence. To notice one insignificant example: when we find that 
the reference in Nathan's speech to Absalom’s conduct (xii. 11) is 


1 See the Encyc. Bib. on these names. 
? But “lord” (jit), x. 3. 
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regarded as a gloss, I must maintain my former suggestion (p. 162) 
that the act in question (xvi. 22, cp. xv. 16, xx. 3) is alike intrusive. 
The passages fit in loosely, and have all the appearance of being 
interpolated. Budde, if I understand aright, concludes from the 
specific reference to David’s concubines that David in his hurried 
flight took his wives with him. Thus we are to suppose that 
the “aged” king, supported only by a mere bodyguard, flees in 
haste from the capital, but takes the precaution to remove his 
wives’, Or, may we not rather believe that the story of the 
revolt as it passed from mouth to mouth was made the vehicle for 
inculcating a lesson? We know what Absalom’s act meant to the 
Oriental mind, it was simply a step which the successful usurper 
took as a matter of right; and it seems far more probable that when 
the narratives were made an object lesson, popular tradition should 
have made David suffer in a characteristic manner in return for his 
treacherous conduct towards Uriah the Hittite. 

Tradition, possibly an Ephraimite one, but in all probability of 
comparatively late origin, saw in David’s extremity a fitting punish- 
ment for the blood of the house of Saul (xvi. 6-8; cp. xxi). The 
instrument is one Shimei, a Benjamite, and the part which this tribe 
plays in the revolt is not free from obscurity. Shimei himself could 
muster a thousand tribesmen (xix. 17), no inconsiderable gathering 
considering the period. Meribbaal, too, appears to have hoped to 
seize the opportunity to build up the fortunes of Saul’s house, and if 
he explains his behaviour with a very intelligible excuse (xix. 24-30), 
he is nevertheless condemned to lose half his estate. But there is no 
concerted action ; they are merely independent lay figures ; and whilst 
Shimei’s outspoken language represents what some thought of David's 
dealings with the Gibeonites, Meribbaal’s humble attitude is an ac- 
knowledgment of the king’s favour to the son of an old friend. The 
emphatic manner in which certain narratives insist upon David’s good 
will towards the house of Saul may reflect the sentiments of conquered 
tribes anxious to point to an early covenant bond between conquered 
and conquerors, but the attitude of David in xxi is so entirely 
distinct and archaic from a religious point of view that it must 
strike one as representing an older tradition. Budde, still main- 
taining his original reconstruction, places xxi. 1-14 before ix, and 
finds in the words of Shimei (xvi. 7 sq.) and the appearance of 
Meribbaal (xvi. 1-4, xix. 24-30) support for his view. Whatever we 


2 It would be equally justifiable and rash to assume that Bathsheba 
and Solomon accompanied the king, and with more justice, inasmuch as 
Absalom (it might be argued) would be only too glad to put the young 
child out of the way! 
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may think of David's covenant with Jonathan, there is no difficulty in 
assuming that David's inquiry’ should follow as soon as possible 
after the death of Ishbaal (iv). If xxi intervenes, we must allow 
an interval of at least three years (ver. 1), which makes David’s 
kindness somewhat belated?. Here, the Gibeonites have demanded 
and received seven of Saul’s descendants, and have executed their 
vengeance upon them. We may treat ver. 7 as a gloss or not, but 
it is at least plausible to imagine that if seven sons could be found, 
the whereabouts of Jonathan’s son could hardly be quite unknown. 
The sequel, with the pathetic picture of Rizpah, is well known, but it 
is not until this juncture that David thinks of interring the remains 
of all the survivors in the sepulchre of Kish, the father of Saul. Nor 
does it seem quite appropriate, to our ideas at least, that after seven 
sons had thus met their fate, David should inquire whether any more 
were left®. May one not believe that when xxi. 1-14 found a place 
in 2 Samuel, Shimei was assigned his present somewhat unnatural 
réle (p. 170 sq.), and that when the story of Meribbaal formed part 
of the present narratives, he too had to find a place in the revolt 
(p. 169 sq.) ? 

Again, is it “only natural” that David fled to Mahanaim (so 
Budde), or is it not rather remarkable? If, following the tradition, 
Israel was up in arms against the king, why should he take refuge in 
Ishbaal’s capital? And if, following the theory, he was not yet king, 
why flee to Mahanaim? Could he hope for succour here? Had it 
been Ammon, we could understand his motive. But supposing this 
belongs to an early date, before war broke out with Ishbaal, might 
this not be a good reason for his generous sentiments towards Saul’s 
descendants? The problem would be simplified if it could be agreed 
whether Israel did or did not take part in the revolt. Judah alone is 
prominent throughout; the men of Israel (like Aaron in the older 
narratives) appear only to disappear. If one considers the preparations 
for the revolt, how Absalom sowed disaffection among men of the 
tribes of Israel (xv. 2-6), and after four years’ delay (so LXX) sent 
round messengers to rouse Israel to action, it is scarcely conceivable 
that this is the true account of the commencement‘. Although 


1 «Ts there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
him kindness for Jonathan’s sake ”’ (ix. 1). 

2 No doubt the three years in ver. 1 may be easily rejected henceforth, 
but will this remove the difficulty ? 

8 If Meribbaal lived at David’s court knowing full well the fate of his 
relatives, is not his grateful acknowledgment in xix, 28 a little forced ? 

* It was suggested that ver. 7 contains the oldest account of the com- 
mencement of the revolt. On its possible object, see p. 160 sq. 
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the hostility of the tribes is patent (ver. 13), and they come to Jeru- 
salem with Absalom (xvi. 15), yet Hushai counsels the young prince to 
gather the people from “ Dan to Beersheba,” and to this advice “all 
the men of Israel” agreed (xvii. 11-14). After the battle it is the 
men of Judah who have to be reconciled, for “Israel” had fled to 
their tents (xix. 8), and when Judah came to Gilgal to escort the 
king, only “half the people of Israel” were present (xix. 40). Even 
at this moment there was hostility between Judah and Israel, and 
when Sheba the Benjamite seized the occasion to raise a fresh revolt, 
“all the men of Israel went up from following David and followed 
Sheba ”’ (xx. 2). But they are heard of no more. Sheba's followers 
are his clansmen only, as small a gathering as that of Shimei, and 
there is nothing to show (as far as the present narratives are concerned) 
whether the ill-feeling had died down by the time we reach 1 Kings i. 
Hence not only was it held that the size of the revolt had been 
exaggerated, but the present position of Sheba’s revolt was merely 
due to redaction (p. 166 sq.). ‘It would have been madness,” as 
H. P. Smith admits', “to revolt after the suppression of Absalom,” 
and, apart from the question of probability, the present literary form 
of the passage points to the work of an editor. To this Budde dissents. 
The suggestion that Sheba’s revolt had been appended by a redactor 
who had in his mind the story of the parting of the two kingdoms 
(1 Kings xii. 16-20) is rejected; the reverse, according to Budde, is 
more probable. But it is not surprising that popular tradition should 
have brought together revolts of different periods and by different tribes, 
and if it will be admitted that Sheba’s rising represents an attempt 
of Benjamin to contest the authority of David the situation becomes 
more clear. David’s army has sunk down to the bodyguard again 
(xx. 7), and Budde’s objection that David’s men would scarcely 
pursue Sheba and his clan through the length of North Israel 
applies equally to the traditional view, which represents Israel as 
parting from Judah in hostility. Surely it is more remarkable that 
David should have fled to Mahanaim to escape Judah and Israel, and 
that Saul and his servant wandered about in search of some lost asses 
in a country which was groaning under the yoke of the Philistines 
(1 Sam. ix. 16). 

In conclusion, it is not amiss that we should remind ourselves of 
Robertson Smith’s words, nearly thirty years ago, in his article 
“David” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica: ‘The Biblical narratives 
are not so constructed as to enable us to decide in chronological 
order the thirty-three years of David's reign over all Israel.” They 
represent a view which is very generally admitted and the questions 


1 Old Testament History, p. 149, n. 2 (Edinburgh, 1903). 
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T have raised imply that we should probably include also the seven 
years that David was king over Judah at Hebron. Whatever opinion 
may ultimately be held regarding the sequence of events and the 
extent of redaction, it is only right that those who take the traditional 
or even the “moderate” position should endeavour to offer some 
reasonably consistent scheme. The life of David is the turning-point 
in early Hebrew history, and on that account the narratives require 
the closest examination from the historical as well as from the 
literary side. These involve a discussion of the situation before 
David’s time, the lives of Saul and Samuel, and the stories of the 
Book of Judges, a consideration of which will be undertaken in the 


following sections. 
STANLEY A. Cook. . 


(To be continued.) 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY HEBREW-FRENCH 
GLOSSARY. 


Glossaire hébreu-francais du xiti® siecle. Recueil] de mots hébreux 
bibliques avec traduction francaise. Manuscrit de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, fonds hébreu, n°. 302. Publié sous les auspices de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, par MAYER LAM- 
BERT et Louis BRANDIN.—Paris, Ernest Leroux, Editeur (28, 
Rue Bonaparte, vi®), 1905. Pp. xv and 294. 4°. 


THE MS. on which this publication is based was designated by 
Arsene Darmesteter as the most considerable and interesting of 
the Hebrew-French glossaries. Of such MSS. there are, as the same 
scholar established, in all nine, which are spread over the libraries of 
Paris, Basel, Parma, Leipzig, Oxford, and Turin (see Revue des Etudes 
Juives, XLII, 59). They follow the text of the Hebrew bible in the 
order of the Biblical books; they give the French equivalent of 
single words, and form the richest source for the knowledge of Old 
French. Their importance is especially due to the fact that they 
emanate from a period which has left but a small number of French 
writings. At the same time, they present the French words in 
Hebrew transcription with, for the most part, careful indication of 
the vowel-points, so that we obtain a firm grasp of the method of 
enunciation. As sources for the history of the French language 
these glossaries connect themselves with Rashi’s Bible commentaries, 
but the former naturally include a much larger mass of words than 
do the latter. The wealth of material now made accessible to 
critical investigation by the important work of MM. Lambert and 
Brandin may be seen from the enumeration that the 213 pages of 
the main, part of the work contain on an average ninety-six glosses 
each. There are thus in all not much less than 20,000 French words, 
and even allowing for the frequent repetitions, the volume provides 
a very considerable number of words and word-forms. 

In the Introduction, the editors describe the work, the publication 
of which they had undertaken. As to the contents of the MS., they 
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quote the account given by Arsene Darmesteter in Romania, I, 
pp. 146-76. This account was, however, defective, for it makes the 
Glossary close with Ezra and Nehemiah, and makes no mention of 
Chronicles, with which in fact the MS. concludes. Noteworthy is 
the order of the Biblical books in the Glossary. After the Penta- 
teuch follow the Five Scrolls, just as in several of the oldest editions 
of the Hebrew Bible (see Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 4); these Scrolls 
are given in the order of their liturgical use, beginning, however, 
with Koheleth—the first Scroll read after the New Year Festival. 
For this modification in the order of the Scrolls Ginsburg cites no 
parallel. The Prophetical Books stand in the order assigned in the 
Baraitha, Baba Bathra, 14b; thus Jeremiah precedes and Isaiah 
succeeds Ezekiel. First among the Hagiographa comes Job—here 
again Ginsburg’s tables (ibid., p. 7) offer no parallel. The note in 
which the compiler of the work is named occurs in the middle of 
the MS., at the close of the Prophetical Books, The editors infer from 
this that the Prophets originally stood at the end, and that the 
present arrangement of the MS. is due to the binder. 

The author of the Glossary describes himself in the note just 
alluded to as Joseph, son of the holy (i.e. the martyr) R. Simson. 
He completed “these Le‘azim on the twenty-four books” (} x pyd 
DYDD AyIIN) OD wy) in Kislev, 5001 (i.e. November-December, 1240). 
The editors suggest the identification of the martyr Simson with a 
Jew of that name burnt at Bray in 1191. As regards the linguistic 
character of the glosses, Darmesteter pronounced it Burgundian. 
The editors devote a whole chapter (pp. ix-xv) to the question of 
the dialect, and, as a result of penetrating examination—rendered 
difficult by the composite character of the sources of the Glossary— 
express the conclusion (p. xii): the dialect of the writer is a mixture 
of the dialects of Lorraine, Champagne, and (Burgundian) Franche- 
Comté. He must, therefore, have belonged to one of these depart- 
ments. Certain linguistic phenomena lead the editors to pronounce 
in favour of the Haute-Sadne. 

The editors of Joseph b. Simson’s glosses have omitted all such 
portions of the MS. as go beyond the French equivalents of the 
Biblical expressions. In the MS. the Hebrew words are sometimes 
explained by short notes. Such notes are especially frequent in the 
Prophets and Hagiographa (p. iii); here and there authorities are 
cited; besides the French exegets of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies and the Gaon Saadya, the MS. quotes Spanish authors, Mena- 
chem, Dunash, Ibn Ezra, and Parchon (p. ii). It is a pity that these 
notes and citations were not partially at least reproduced in an 
appendix. But the editors have kept strictly to their design of 
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treating the French glosses of Joseph b. Simson as a contribution to 
the history of the French language. And since they make their 
appeal in the first instance to romance philologists, they print the 
glosses in French and not in Hebrew characters. The onerous task 
of transcribing the glosses from the Hebrew script was relieved by 
the systematic precision with which the writer had transcribed the 
French consonants and vowels into the corresponding Hebrew. On the 
subject of this “Transcription” the Introduction (pp. v-ix) supplies 
clear information. The editors felt compelled to withhold the original 
Hebrew forms of the glosses so as to keep the size of the volume 
within reasonable limits. This method of reproduction appreciably 
reduces the utility of the edition for the study of other glosses 
of the kind, for the Hebrew form of the French words is not always 
recognizable with ease in their French transcription. Yet this is an 
insignificant drawback in relation to the very remarkable help which 
the work of MM. Lambert and Brandin provides for the study of 
North-French Biblical exegesis. We are now in possession of 
a repertory of the French words which served for the explanation 
of the Biblical text, and this repertory must include the larger part 
of all such words used elsewhere for the same end. The following 
figures show in what numerical relation the glosses of Rashi stand 
to the present Glossary. In his recently published brochure (Die 
altfranzosischen Ausdriicke im Pentateuch-Commentar Raschi’s, Frankfurt 
a. M., 1905), Dr. A. Berliner explains in alphabetical sequence about 
250 words. The glosses to the Pentateuch in the present volume 
number about twenty times as many (they exceed 4,800). The French 
words common to Rashi and Joseph b. Simson on Genesis have already 
been collected by Professor Brandin (Revue des Etudes Juives, XLII, 
52f.). The list of parallels cited here (p. ix) consists of fifty words ; 
but the number of glosses on Genesis in Joseph b. Simson exceeds 1,500. 
In Exodus Rashi uses over forty, in Leviticus over twenty, in Numbers 
eighteen, in Deuteronomy fourteen words (in all about 150), which 
are also to be found in Joseph b. Simson. In Rashi’s Commentary 
to the Pentateuch there are thus about 100 words which are not 
included in the present Glossary. From the preceding facts it is 
obvious that Rashi’s lo‘azim contributed only in a comparative small 
mass to the material of the Glossary, and that we must regard the 
glossaries as a particular branch of the literature of the French 
school, which arose side by side with the commentaries written in 
Hebrew and aimed at directing the translation of the Bible into 
the vernacular. 

Now that we for the first time possess such a Glossary to the whole 
Bible, the thought forces itself upon us that the Glossary is at 
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bottom nothing other than the abbreviated transcript of a translation 
of the Bible used for educational purposes, though only orally 
transmitted. The Glossary is, in a certain sense, the skeleton of 
a French translation, such as grew up among the French-speaking 
Jews for use in the education of the young. It was only because 
such translations were of exclusively didactic use, pointing to no need 
of a vernacular rendering for liturgical or literary purposes, that 
the written fixation of the whole translation was omitted. At all 
events, no traces or remains of such a complete version have so far 
come to light. On the other hand, there arose works, such as the 
Glossary which is here for the first time made accessible to us, which 
served as helps for teaching the Bible. That these glossaries arose 
from oral translation is proved not only by their form, which points 
to a close association with the Biblical text, but also by their contents. 
For we do not find here—what we should expect in a merely 
lexicographical work—the meaning of a word without regard to its 
inflection, but we do find an exact translation of every form precisely 
as it occurs in the text. The procedure is thus the same as in the 
case of interlinear translations, except that here not every single 
word of the text is rendered, the translation being limited to such 
words as present some lexicographical, grammatical, or exegetical 
interest with the exclusion of those parts of the text which offer no 
such interest or present no difficulty. We can, therefore, regard 
the Glossary before us as an abbreviated interlineary translation 
of the Bible. Naturally, divergent views made themselves felt in an 
orally transmissive French rendering, and this Glossary gives a number 
of instances in which the same word is translated in varying ways. 
Thus in the Book of Job there are more than twenty double transla- 
tions. Admittedly, Joseph b. Simson had older glossaries before him 
which he used as sources. The varying translation of single words 
he introduces (p. iii) with the , Capremnions ON w', TNS nw, 

SMX TIT, 12 NX or even wr tbr (=r WM). That he did not 
include in his Glossary all variants is inferable from what has been 
already said above as to the relation between this Glossary and 
Rashi’s Commentary. From the French words in Samuel b. Meir’s 
Commentary to the Pentateuch Joseph b. Simson has not derived 
a single one (with perhaps the exception of Exod. v. 9 to yt"). In his 
rendering of Deut. xxviii.€8 may be seen an instructive instance 
of our glossator’s adoption of a rendering expressly rejected by Rashi: 

jon’ Nd) (ive. et porvondrez vous) WT PYVTNIND '& ryda onsen 


pains ova Sy ons: pwda onasenm wad. Our Glossary 

nevertheless provides ON"752NN) with the rendering, “é seréz por- 

vonduz (Ye will bé sold),” i.e. precisely the passive sense rejected by 
302 
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Rashi. This was apparently a traditional translation which not even 
Rashi’s expression of opirion could drive out of circulation. In this 
instance Rashi undoubtedly designed his note in opposition to 
a current translation. 

As a characteristic of this work, the editors adduce (p. iv) the 
circumstance that the Hebrew texts are often inexactly written: 
“Tl commet aussi des étourderies en écrivant inexactement les mots 
hébreux, par exemple ybamn (Gen. iii. 8) pour ybnno, traduit logique- 
ment par porala au lieu de poralont.” But a closer examination of 
such divergences from the text shows that they are not always due 
to the glossator’s carelessness. It appears rather that instead of the 
actual word in the text an analogous Biblical word is cited and 
translated. This is the case with the instance sbam (Gen. v. 22) 
for sbane cited by the editors. Other examples are: Exod. xxiii. 29 
(for 73) 739M from Deut. vii. 22; Lev. xxvii. 18 (for 2wm) YM 
from Lev. xxv. 31; 1 Sam. xv. 28 (for FANN) WNDN" from Gen. 
xix. 16; 1 Kings xviii. 13 (for S'IMNN)) NINN from Gen. iii. 8; Jer. 
xvi. g (Mw 1297) ‘NIwN from Jer. vii. 34; ib. xxxix. 6 (for NN) 
mn from Isa. xxxiv.12; Isa. xxix. 20 (for TP) ‘IN IPW from 
Jer.i.12; ib. 1.11 (for *NP) ANP from Deut. xxxiii. 22; Hag. i. 4 
(for D°1HD) MNI jHO) from Jer. xxii.14; Job x. 3 (for PWYN) IP wyn 
(read Pwyn) from Zech. vii. 10; ib. xx. 28 (for M733) ON from 
Mic. i. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 31 (for DEN) DD INA from Prov. vi. 3; ib. 
exxxix. 3 (for 73307) ‘n3307 from Num. xxii. 30. In these passages 
another word is cited and translated from another text explanatory 
of the text in hand, and it is possible that the glossator by oversight 
omitted, in reproducing what lay before him, the citation and 
translation of the word actually concerned. But it is equally 
probable that the glossator did this in the instances given (and 
others which I have not adduced) by design rather than by oversight. 
In one case, the editors have rightly perceived this, viz. in 1 Sam. ii. 4, 
where JIN is not translated by the glossator, but in place of it 
UNNI (Psalm xviii. 40) is cited and translated. This gloss to the 
omitted IN the editors place, with the Biblical reference, in 
brackets. They should have followed the same course with the other 
passages which I have adduced. Onte, the glossator replaces the text 
by a word of post-Biblical origin. This occurs on Jer. xxxiii. 6, where 
for NaNy we have ‘NWNy (taken from the liturgy). But often 
enough the glossator cites the text in variants to the common text, 
which variants are known to us also from other evidence. Thus, 
Song of Songs i. 17 (for DYN) OWINI; Judges v. 16 (for nud) 
nSpa; Jer. xxiii. 3 MY2) as well as MN¥3) (both cited and 
translated) ; Hos. x. 10 (for NIN) ‘NND; Job xvii. (for I3Yt3) IYI; 
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ib. xxvii. 6 (for TEU) RBI (=NBW without suffix); Prov. xx. 2 (for 
ayNd) Maynd; ib. xxiii. 20 (for 'N3IDI and ‘S5w3) wD and 
‘Shy5; ib. xxiii. 28 (for MND) ANNI; Dan. viii. 8 (for WYP) Wy. 
Besides such variants, which occur in other sources, there are some 
which are merely due to the inattention of the copyist or author, 
and have no influence on the translation (e. g. Prov. iii. 18 for "W1Nd 
the reading is IW, but the Massoretic reading is translated). But 
there are others which, though we have no other evidence for their 
occurrence, are undoubtedly to be regarded as variants to the received 
text. Thus, in Neh. ii. 13 (for 12%) the glossator cites Div, rendering 
it “ étupont”’; and this is the same French verb which is often used 
in the Glossary in the sense “to close,” “shut up,” as e.g. in the 
rendering of 13D") (Gen. viii. 2) where the editors transcribe “ é furt 
étoufées,” but where we should probably read “ étupées.” In 2 Chron. 
xx. 37 (for ¥Y) we have \O¥Y, which is rendered by the same verb 
as is used in translating Y¥y" in Exod.i.7. In Gen. xli. 24 (for 
Miptn) we have MpiW (cf. ver. 27); 2 Sam. xvii. 13 (for M97 TW) 
bmon by; 1 Kings iii. 11 (for }'29) }°27 (translated as the verb p20 
elsewhere) ; Isa. xxxiv. 13 (for D'IN) IN (“ dragon"); Zech. xi. 5 (for 
j27") 1; - Ps. xlix. 6 (for 33D) *213D', plural; Dan. ii. 34 (for 
nannn) n1010, translated as a passive. In Est. i.6 instead of the 
single word DB"3, the two syllables are written and translated as 
separate words (13 “kuysin,” pillow, and DB “ fayle,” which, however, 
must be amended into “ payle”—the same word which is used in 
rendering O°DD in Gen. xxxvii. 3, and which, according to the index 
(p. 273), signifies ‘‘étoffe de laine?"). A “Notaricon” significance 
obviously underlies this separation of the word. 

For the history of the Jewish exegesis of the Bible, as well as for 
the history of Hebrew lexicography, these products of the North- 
French school supply an unusually valuable source. The work deserves 
further investigation from this point of view. At all events, we can 
deduce what apprehension of the Biblical text and what interpretations 
of its words obtained currency. The editors note that the glosses 
sometimes point to the influence of the Midrashic exegesis, as, for 
instance, in Lev. iv. 22, where (as in Rashi ad loc.) WW& is translated 
in the sense of WN (‘‘benuré”). I content myself here with some 
details from the glosses to Job which throw light on the exegetic 
principles of the glossator or on his methods of translation. Job i. 1 
UN “baron” (so Gen. ix. 20). Elsewhere this word is the rendering 
of why (Exod. xiv. 7; Ezek. xxiii. 23; 1 Chron. xii. 18).—i. 3 ANY 
(“‘goynerie’’) is translated by the same word as (Gen. xii. 5, etc.) 
is used for WI34, i.e. “property.” In Gen. xxvi. 14 the rendering of 
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May is different.—i. 6 jOWA = “lu nuyzor,” the injurer. Also 
elsewhere ;OY (verb or noun) is rendered “injure”; so Num. xxii. 22 
(‘‘a nuyre”), Ezra iv.6.—iii.1 jy") “é hucha” (‘“‘ery,” “speak aloud ”); 
the same word serves to translate jyn) (Exod. xv. 21), Wy (1 Sam. 
ix. 17), jy (2 Kings i. 12), and is used for 73) and its derivatives 
when the meaning “answer” is inappropriate. — iii. 5 ‘12 is ren- 
dered by the similarly sounding “ miriéne” (= méridienne); the 
‘*noon-demon” is intended (see Rashi ad loc.). — v. 7 9} “ charbon ” 
(“coal”); so in Hab. iii. 5.—v. 21 DY (“an zérchemont”) is ren- 
dered by the same French as is used for “pn (Job xi. 7), as also in 
ix.23; thus taking it from O° (“ wander about,” “examine ”).— ix. 10 
“DDD = “retréymont” (‘ narrative,” ‘“report”).— xii, 19 DMN = 
“mérs” (“princes,” following Rashi). — xv. 34 92M = “felon”; so 
also to xx. 5 and xxxiv. 30. Elsewhere the same word in Job 
(vill. 13, xiii. 16) is rendered by “lozonjore” (“perverse”), as 
also Isa. ix. 16; Ps. xxxv. 16; on the other hand, $33 (Ps. xiv. 1, 
liii. 1) = “felon,” and “ felonies’’ serves as the translation of D' 
(Ps. xix. 4) and of DIN (Ps. exxiv. 5).— xvi. 3 Pl = “avéylér” 
(“awake”); thus the glossator read it /P7.— xviii. 2 19°3N “ teyzéz” 
(“be silent”), on the basis of Rashi’s explanation (pand ywpnwn). — 
xxii. 14 11M = “konpas” (circle’’); so in Isa. xl. 22; Prov, viii. 27; 
Job xxvi. 10. The same French is used for 52yn (Prov. ii. 9; Isa. 
XXVi. 7). — xxvill. 6, 16 "5D = “kristayl.”” The same word renders 
ndsan (Gen. ii. 22; Num. xi.17). In Exod. xxiv. 10 VOD = “sapir.” — 
xxviii. 18 O°2D = “or’’; but “or” is probably here to be referred 
to ON5, which word would then have a double translation. 

As regards the linguistic character of the glosses, the editors point 
out (p. xi, n. 2) that very few foreign (non-French) words are used. 
Equally rare are the Hebrew expressions used in translating: I refer 
to such expressions as had been adopted into the speech of the Jews 
of France as current equivalents for the Biblical words. Thus, e. g., 
“tefilin ” (Exod. xiii. 16; Deut. vi. 8) for MBO (see Onkelos); 37d 
as translation of O°, Ezek. xlii. 19 (‘le gngle de ma‘arab”) ; DIN 
for }"2° (Ps. lxxxix.13). The editors (loc. cit.) also refer to “ bezim,” 
but do not give the reference. This extremely small number of 
non-French elements in the glosses demonstrates the degree of purity 
with which the Jews of France, in that period of spiritual activity, 
used the mother tongue, and employed it in translating the Scriptures. 
(It is worth noting that in translating 77 the word “senagoge,” 
synagogue, is twice used, Num. xv. 26 and Ps. ]xxxii.1; in the latter 
verse the Vulgate also has ‘‘synagoga.”) 

The great service rendered by MM. Lambert and Brandin in 
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investigating and editing the glosses of Joseph b. Simson is increased 
by the very complete index which they have appended. This index 
(pp. 225-90) is a dictionary in which the glosses are translated into 
modern French. It is an indispensable help for the use and study 
of the glosses by those who are not familiar with Old French. 
Preceding the index is a critical apparatus to the Glossary: 
“Lecons du manuscrit et corrections diverses (pp. 215-24). The 
whole is completed by a “Tableau de concordance entre le 
manuscrit et l’imprimé” (p. 291 f.), and a list of “ Errata” (p. 293 f.). 
The latter would have been increased by further revision, for 
despite the great care which has been exercised in the edition 
there are not wanting more or less important misprints, only 
a part of which are corrected in the “Errata.” In the section 
on Job (pp. 148-66) I have noted the following misprints: p. 150, 40, 
for YON read YONN; 154, 1, for ND read MND; ib. 4o, for {D3 read 
753; ib. 91, for 1135 read 1735"; 156, 39, “on sé[njors” is given as 
the translation of ‘I3 (Job xvii. 16). Perhaps we should read 
“‘onseynes ” which is used to render N18 (Gen. xxi. 11; Exod. xviii. 8; 
Num. xii. 1). In the index I have not found this “sé[n]oys.” — 
156, 82 is wrongly repeated in number 84; ib. 89, for }*3 read [93 
159, 34, for DNB) read D'NN"5.—A few other corrections are: p, x, ].6, 
for Gen. xv. 12 read xv. 2; line 7, before 28 supply xix; p, 18, 38, 
“ionke ” (= yonc), the rendering of ND3 (Exod. ii. 3), does not appear 
in the index under #, but under y. — P. 29, 20, ‘“‘réynemont”’ (=DBwO 
Exod. xxviii. 15) is missing from the index. — P. 35, 27, the note of 
exclamation after NM"5 is superfluous. — P. 38, 64, add the number 
of the verse (25).—P. 41, 48, for vii read viii.—P. 45, 48, for xxxii read 
xxiii. — P. 48, 77, before 18 supply v.— P. 54, 59-66, the chapters 
and verses are altogether omitted. — P. 68, 18, for xxii read xviii. — 
P. 70, 76, the note of exclamation is superfluous. — P. 121, 48, for 
xxxix read xl. 

The book is produced, so far as externals are concerned, in 
a splendid style, which is worthy of a work in which the editors 
have rendered conspicuous service to two branches of study, romance 
philology and mediaeyal Jewish literary history. The writers may be 
sure of the lively gratitude of students of both these branches. 


W. BacHER. 
Budapest. 
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CAETANI'S ANNALS OF ISLAM. 


Annali dell’ Islam, compilati da LEONE CAETANI, Principe di Teano, 
vol. I. Introduzione, dall’ anno 1 al 6 H. (4to. Hoepli, Milan, 
1905. xvi and 740 pp.) 

In spite of the splendid array of modern works on the history of 
Islam, its unsolved problems are still numerous. It was impossible 
for individual scholars who tackled the subject to do much more than 
publish the results of their studies in somewhat condensed form with 
references to their sources. The above-mentioned work departs from 
this procedure inasmuch as it forms a repertorium, not only of the 
sources but also of the latest researches in this field. The reader is 
also given the material from which the historical conclusions are to 
be drawn. The great difficulty in eliciting the true facts which 
accompanied the birth of Islim and controlled its first steps, lies in 
the fact that the whole of the material at the disposal of the student 
was handed down by Moslim authors and collectors, and has therefore 
a strong theological colouring. Legends and traditions were invented, 
not only to fill up the lacunae of history, but also to render the 
biography of the founder of Islam miraculous and superhuman. This 
is ull the more unfortunate as the early history of Islam is inseparably 
connected with an important chapter of Jewish history. No Jewish 
records of the happenings of this period in the Arabic peninsula exist, 
except in a few poems. But even these, handed down through many 
generations by word of mouth, were finally preserved by Moslim 
littérateurs, who took care to strip them of nearly every national 
sentiment. It is a generally accepted fact that the North Arabian 
Jews in pre-Islamic times had become Arabs in aught but religion. 
That this denationalization was not quite so complete as appears 
on the surface, may perhaps be inferred from the mutilated poem 
printed in the earlier part of this number. 

In his introduction, which fills nearly half of the present volume, 
the author gives an admirable survey of the history of Arabia prior to 
Mohammed, a history in which fact and fiction are indissolubly mixed 
up. Strange to say, he entirely omits to mention the Jews of the 
pre-Mohammedan epoch. A true comprehension of the rise of Islam 
is however impossible, without taking into account the existence of 
the Jews throughout the Hijaz. They, and, in a smaller measure, the 
few Arab tribes which had adopted Christianity, were responsible for 
the gradual weakening of paganism in the peninsula, In contra- 
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distinction to the Arabian Jews, the spiritual life of the Christian 
Arabs has left no trace whatsoever, and their influence on their 
countrymen seems to have been nil. The author's description of 
the relations between Mohammed and the Medinian Jews after the 
Hijra is not free from some misapprehensions, although it must be 
admitted that a true appreciation of the actual state of things is 
beset with difficulties. It cannot, indeed, be denied that their conduct 
was distinguished neither by political foresight nor unity of action, 
but as they could not submit to Islim, and would not compromise, 
their fate was sealed. To charge them with slander is unjustified, 
and if any one is to be blamed for bad faith, it is not they, but 
Mohammed. 

Prince Caetani’s work is quite a literary event. When all the 
twelve volumes he has promised are completed, the world will possess 
a work of reference invaluable for students of comparative history of 
religions. The author's intimate acquaintance with the literature 
involved, as well as of many works which only indirectly bear on the 
subject, enabled him to treat his subject with thoroughness. The 
splendid get-up and the large and clear print greatly enhance the 
pleasure of studying this fine book. 

H. HIRSCHFELD. 
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1 I am indebted for my knowledge of several of the entries in this list 
to Dr. I, Elbogen of Berlin. 
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